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THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 

By Henry W. Miller 



If we could perform the miracle of pro- 
jecting ourselves some two hundred 
years hence, we could examine the rec- 
ords of the past thirty years and the 
coming thirty years as objectively and un- 
emotionally as we examine anything we 
purchase from a store. For one thing we 
could appraise the military leadership on 
both sides in the two great wars of this 
present day, and see whether we had pro- 
ceeded at the end of the second war more 
adequately than at the end of the first. 
Looking at all of this distressing period 
after two centuries, we could certainly find 
that the basic causes might well have been 
understood long before if men had been 
sufficiently interested to study them thor- 
oughly, and heed the warnings they pre- 
sented. By the bare process of elimination, 
if in no other fashion, the causes would 
be narrowed down to the supplies of food 
and the materials which men need for their 
living and, of prime importance, the basic 
qualities of men themselves. 

We know now that it requires two acres 
of the best farming land kept in the finest 
condition to support one human being de- 
pendably, and that of the 53 million square 
miles of land on this planet only a rela- 
tively small percentage will produce food. 
Materials enter this picture through the 
human requirement of tools and utensils. 



We have known that Europe has not fed 
itself for a century because there is not suf- 
ficient land there to feed four hundred 
million people. They have been compelled 
to rely upon their home and factory in- 
dustries, in which they have been convert- 
ing materials into useful products, and 
upon trading those products with the pro- 
ducers of food elsewhere on the globe. 

As people become dependent upon these 
highly specialized industries or crafts, they 
become more and more vulnerable to cir- 
cumstances which make the barter of prod- 
ucts for food impossible. Then we learn 
what men will do when desperate for food 
to keep themselves and their families not 
in health, but merely alive. It is probably 
too much to expect, but nevertheless one 
may hope that those observers long hence 
will find that the people of the earth have 
had the sense to apply their knowledge to 
a reduction of the population of this globe 
from the present more than two thousand 
million to perhaps no more than one thou- 
sand million. 

The Condition in 1800 

It will be easy to see two hundred years 
hence that in the year 1 800 this globe was 
already peopled with more men than the 
social talents of those men were capable of 
handling. Their civilization was based on a 
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crude knowledge of soil culture and animal 
husbandry. They had evolved the three 
institutions of society which we call gov- 
ernment, property, and service, but had 
learned only a little about the manage- 
ment of those three institutions. They had 
developed a social system in which the few 
managed and profited by the labor and the 
talents of the many. Probably always at 
first the many are persuaded by the clever 
few. It has been amply demonstrated cen- 
tury after century throughout all of his- 
tory, however, that all too many human 
beings, if given an opportunity, do not have 
the moral qualities to abstain from taking 
advantage of their fellows. It has been 
demonstrated also that the human being 
under certain circumstances will revert to 
the savage that he certainly was only ten 
thousand years ago. 

In spite of the adverse factors, however, 
that operated to prevent the too rapid accu- 
mulation of people on this earth, population 
rose to a total of some seven hundred mil- 
lion by 1800. The flint that set off the 
powder barrel in an explosion that has been 
almost continuous for a century and a half 
was the discovery of unlimited power with 
the consequent development of science, 
education, communication, and transporta- 
tion. As a result, we have more than 
trebled the population of the earth in this 
one century and a half. Whether human 
beings can develop the social sense to man- 
age so many people even in a thousand 
years is a question, but that they cannot de- 
velop it in a hundred and fifty years has 
been amply shown. The result, of course, is 
that the need for food, or the materials 
whereby they may secure the food, has 
become so acute that only a few people on 
the earth have enough. A rough estimate 
indicates that already our crude processes 
of agriculture have reduced the total thick- 
ness of the top soil that produces food from 
nine to five inches. Vast areas in the United 
States which once produced a more than 
ample supply of food are now so com- 



pletely exhausted that they can never be 
rehabilitated by any process one can think 
of today. 

The great increase in the availability of 
power, moreover, has not only enabled 
men to mine more food by means of metal 
implements but has stimulated the trend 
toward narrow occupations and specializa- 
tions not only by individuals, but by na- 
tions as well. Today we take it for granted 
that even whole cities devote most of their 
energies to the production of just a few 
products. 

We have seen such a spread of popular 
knowledge, moreover, that in a relatively 
short period compulsory education is prob- 
ably so universal in the United States that 
most children continue in school until they 
graduate from what we call the high 
school. Also, we have seen the rapid de- 
velopment of more or less magical com- 
munication systems, so that one may sit at 
his dinner table and by turning the knob 
of an instrument listen to reports from in- 
dividuals all over the globe. Transporta- 
tion also has become so rapid that recently 
a group of men took off a bombing plane 
from a field in Britain early in the morn- 
ing, went to Germany, dropped their load 
of bombs on a factory, returned, crossed 
the Atlantic and got as far as the middle 
of Canada where they were interviewed by 
newspaper men that evening. And the re- 
sult? Well for practical purposes the result 
is that this one-time very large earth, and 
it was very large in 1 800, is now a village 
community. 

The Spanish Revolution that ended in 
the spring of 1939 was in progress long 
enough to compel all of us to focus our 
attention on Spain. We found that in 1 930 
there had been a revolution in which the 
monarchy had been abolished and some- 
thing which represented an attempt at a de- 
mocracy was set up. But Spain had retained 
its ancient social system three hundred 
years too long. Some fifty families, living 
on gold brought from Mexico and Peru 
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three hundred years ago, owned half of 
Spain's fine land, and were not interested 
in progress of any kind. How inevitable it 
was that a system so old could not possibly 
endure in such an age as the present! As a 
matter of fact this system has hung on 
much too long everywhere. 

When people rail against capital, they 
are really objecting to the fact that a few, 
without a commensurate contribution, are 
taking too much of the results of the labor 
of the many. 

Nevertheless, the affairs of the world 
will always be managed by those who have 
the talent to do so. And they will always 
demand and get their own conception of 
the proper pay for it. Such is human na- 
ture. It is to be doubted if there will ever 
be an end to the rule of talent. For the 
present there is ample evidence to indicate 
that in these two catastrophic wars racial 
and social groups have attempted desper- 
ately to retain an exploitation in which 
their own element would dominate all 
others. 

The First World War 

It is not so difficult now to recognize that 
the first World War was started by a social 
group within Germany, which had domi- 
nated the entire nation practically unop- 
posed, in an effort to subjugate and control 
first all of Europe and then the Americas. 
It failed, probably because such a system is 
fundamentally incompatible with a regime 
brought about through a vast supply of 
power. The system of master and serf can- 
not be maintained long in the face of 
power, science, education, transportation, 
and communication. So even if that social 
group in Germany had succeeded in tem- 
porarily subjugating Europe and acquiring 
North and South America, the very forces 
used would in a short time, perhaps a half 
century, have relegated such a temporary 
restoration of the old system to the scrap 
heap. They failed, however, and in Nov- 
ember, 191 8, a truce was signed. We called 
it an armistice, but it certainly was not that. 



Most people, however, have refused to 
believe that during the last twenty years 
any social group, or any whole nation actu- 
ally would embark on an attempt to re- 
store an extreme imperialism with certain 
nations masters and all others slaves. We 
could not believe Germany would attempt 
to subjugate all of Europe, and then the 
world. We could not believe mad expan- 
sionists in Japan would attempt to conquer 
all of Asia, then all the possessions in the 
Pacific Ocean and finally this continent. 
Too fantastic to be accepted, these aims 
were found to be real. 

The Second World War 

This second great war is another attempt 
on the part of groups on their way to world 
control in Germany and in Japan to subju- 
gate nearby nations. When we ask the anx- 
ious question, heard so many times these 
days, how are we getting along with our 
own part in stamping out this insane enter- 
prise, it is necessary to survey the last 
seven years. 

It was in October, 1935, that Mussolini 
launched his campaign in Ethiopia. All 
that summer threats had resulted from 
simple clashes of border patrols in Italian 
Somaliland and Ethiopia. We are in- 
formed rather reliably that Mussolini 
began that campaign at the urge of his 
friend Hitler after he had become pretty 
thoroughly assured the British would make 
no attempt to stop him by the use of their 
fleet, the closing of the Suez Canal or par- 
ticipation on the side of the Ethiopians. 
That campaign lasted through the winter. 
It became necessary to change commanders 
from the Fascist General DeBono to the 
able and non-Fascist Badoglio, who fin- 
ished the campaign in brilliant military 
fashion about the first of May. 

In that same month of May, 1936, 
Hitler sent a military expedition across the 
Rhine which the Germans had been for- 
bidden to militarize, and the French did 
nothing. The region west of the Rhine was 
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thereafter rapidly converted at once into 
an emergency fortress by all kinds of field 
works and later into a formidable perma- 
nent fortress in which a so-called West 
Wall played a large part. The campaign 
in Ethiopia could have been stopped, the 
fascists could have been defeated in Spain, 
and Hitler could have been prevented 
from crossing the Rhine had any attempt 
been made to do so. It was evident that the 
League of Nations had no teeth and was 
slipping rapidly. 

The successes of the fascists in Spain, 
Italy, and Germany encouraged them to 
stir up trouble in Austria throughout 1936 
and 1937. The assassination of Premier 
Dollfuss was obviously a Nazi act which 
made it clear these gangsters would stop 
at no oppression. We also heard rum- 
blings in what we knew as Czechoslovakia, 
where the descendants of Germans who 
had moved there two hundred years before 
to get away from similar German persecu- 
tions were encouraged to protest that they 
were being abused. All one has to do is to 
look at pictures of such of their leaders as 
Henlein and others to see that we are deal- 
ing with the most dangerous and brutal 
modern fanatics and thugs. The Sudeten 
Germans were not being abused by any- 
body. They enjoyed privileges they have 
not had since. But one can easily see how 
the precarious living and disturbed com- 
merce all over Europe led people to follow 
almost any crackpot leader who promised 
the impossible. 

Nazi Germany finally moved into Aus- 
tria and took over in the spring of 1938. 
Everything they did indicated that they 
had left no detail unplanned. And what 
was going on then in Germany, in Austria, 
in Spain made it perfectly clear that the 
New Order was the oldest order we knew 
of, that of slavery. The managers of this 
new old order were emboldened in their 
ruthlessness by the apathy of those whom 
they set out to consume. It is very difficult 
to understand how the people of France 



and Britain could have remained indiffer- 
ent so long. In the conquest of Austria and 
the moving of the Germans down to the 
Brenner Pass on the northern border of 
Italy, we see the fruits of Hitler's original 
encouragement to Mussolini to undertake 
the campaign in Ethiopia. 

Czechoslovakia boasted in the Skoda 
Works at Pilsen one of the largest arsenals 
and some of the most progressive designers 
of ordnance in Europe. Another great ar- 
senal was the Krupp Works at Essen, 
while a third was the Le Creusot Works in 
France. The Germans needed the Skoda 
Works desperately and the fine modern 
war equipment which the Czechs had made 
to defend themselves. The Czechs, how- 
ever, had a treaty or alliance with France, 
both offensive and defensive, and had every 
reason to expect France to honor that 
treaty. They had built a formidable Magi- 
not Line of their own and had a well 
trained army. 

Hitler's policy, of course, was to bluff 
and bully and terrorize, at which he was ex- 
pert. This strategy had succeeded with Aus- 
tria in the spring of 1938 and in the autumn 
he had put on pressure to take over Czecho- 
slovakia in the same fashion. England, as 
well as France, had guaranteed its safety 
but, unfortunately for the Czechs, Britain 
and France could not have been adminis- 
tered by two more incompetent men for 
that particular time than Chamberlain and 
Daladier. Hitler actually had the effront- 
ery to summon those two men to Munich 
in October of 1938. And they went. The 
famous conference held by Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Chamberlain and Daladier will for- 
ever embarrass both the French and the 
British. Chamberlain and Daladier sold 
out Czechoslovakia. Here human qualities 
which we do not like to see were demon- 
strated so unmistakably that people every- 
where were left wondering whether any- 
one's word was good for anything. Cham- 
berlain hugged the belief he had secured 
peace for Europe. What Daladier thought 
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is not really known. But in the spring of 
1939 Czechoslovakia was taken over and 
the Skoda Works were occupied. All the 
equipment of the Czech army was absorbed 
at once by the German army, which thus 
acquired a great arsenal and a tremendous 
amount of fine finished equipment. 

During the summer of 1939, Poland 
was put on the fire. It is now necessary to 
speculate in retrospect on the actual Nazi 
plan. To dominate Europe, their first great 
aim, they needed to dispose of their three 
great adversaries, Russia, France, and Brit- 
ain. The prime question must always have 
been whether to take on Russia first or 
France and Britain. The German staff must 
always have had misgivings as to their 
ability to master Britain and its sea power 
together with France and its great army. 
They had not been able to do so in 1914- 
18. Moreover, they had a very poor opin- 
ion of technological developments in Russia 
after the Russian revolution, and there is 
every reason to believe that they decided it 
would be best to dispose of Russia first 
before the Russian staff could learn pre- 
cisely how they were going to make war 
and before the Russian factories could turn 
out much more equipment. 

A campaign waged by the Russians in 
Finland the following winter was designed 
to provide outposts against the inevitable 
onslaught of Germany. The Russians at 
first apparently did not take it seriously 
and sent a sort of rag-tail army and the 
poorest of their air and ground equipment. 
But when they found they were up against 
much stiffer opposition than they had ex- 
pected, the equipment and armies they sent 
to that front and the air power they used 
excited the admiration of all technicians. 
The equipment was of daring design and 
their strategy was excellent, whatever the 
merits of the campaign. The style of fin- 
ishing it indicated that the energy that 
would be displayed by the Russian army, 
the equipment they would use and prob- 



ably its quantity boded ill for the nation 
that attacked them first. 

All that summer of 1939, we were 
treated to the same trash in German news- 
papers we had encountered the year before 
against Czechoslovakia, about abused Ger- 
man minorities in Danzig and elsewhere. 
We were made to believe that Poland was 
a serious offender. The fact is that Poland 
was not worth bothering about. When the 
campaign began on the first of September 
in true gangster style, with a serious on- 
slaught against all air fields that destroyed 
nearly all airplanes at once as well as lines 
of communications, it is doubtful whether 
the Russians were deceived in the least. 
They certainly were the intended victims. 

Hitler had been warned by both Cham- 
berlain and Daladier that if Germany at- 
tacked Poland, they would declare war. 
But after backing them in a corner at 
Munich the year before the fuehrer had 
every reason to believe they were bluffing. 
To his great surprise, however, Chamber- 
lain and Daladier did declare war and he 
found himself traveling eastward with 
enemies at his back. We remember how 
quickly the Germans finished that cam- 
paign with the taking of Warsaw, pretend- 
ing throughout they were only interested 
in Poland. They even permitted the Rus- 
sian armies to move in and occupy the 
eastern half almost to Warsaw. But the 
Russians were merely acquiring more buff- 
er territory to be traded later for time. The 
year 1939, then, ended with half of Poland 
absorbed by Germany and the remainder 
by Russia. And Russia as a nation was still 
untouched. The three great adversaries 
had still not been tackled. 

The winter of 1939-40 was an anxious 
one. The great Maginot Line in eastern 
France was fortified still further, while the 
Germans worked furiously on their West 
Wall, which was mainly a device to pre- 
vent the passage of tanks. The Belgians 
were urged to ally themselves with Britain 
and France, and permit the mobilization 
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of armies on their territory, and the Dutch 
were urged to hasten their defenses. In 
America it was the heyday of the noisy 
isolationists and there was much talk of a 
"phony" war in Europe. 

The great campaign actually opened in 
March, 1940, when Norway was invaded 
with such unbelievable ease. It seemed in- 
conceivable that enough traitors could be 
found in Norway to deliver every port 
in the entire country without resistance. 
This was matched by the incompetence of 
Britain in failing to make a headlong in- 
vasion into at least two of those ports 
where air bases might later have served 
them well. Denmark was also easily taken 
over and secured the right flank of the Ger- 
man army for its drive westward. 

In May the great attack on France and 
Britain took place with the invasion of the 
Low Countries. The British armies com- 
manded by Lord Gort were placed under 
the French staff headed by Gamelin and 
practically all British equipment was 
moved across the channel. Both Gamelin 
and Gort have said that they wondered 
they were given full time to mobilize all 
of their resources. The Belgians would not 
permit either army to mobilize on Belgian 
territory and as a consequence both armies 
were mobilized at great disadvantage in 
the northern part of France. The Belgians 
could hardly have co-operated with the 
German gangsters more effectively. Hol- 
land was overrun in record time. Every 
device of science, laboriously developed in 
peace-time living, was employed to the ut- 
most in the rapid prosecution of this rush. 

Every creature appreciates intuitively 
the advantage of taking his adversary by 
surprise, with resulting disconcertion and 
weakening of defense. The basic philoso- 
phy of the German army from the begin- 
ning has been their so-called blitzkrieg, 
which is nothing but a brute rush to bowl 
the opponent over. To this end the Ger- 
mans had built and mobilized a tremen- 



dous number of tanks, which neither the 
British nor the French had thought of us- 
ing in any such numbers. These devices 
are vulnerable if one is prepared to meet 
them, but highly effective if the opponents 
are not prepared. 

In the progress of the campaign in the 
Low Countries and under the threat of the 
destruction of Brussels, the Belgian king 
ordered his armies to cease fighting, leav- 
ing the British army with its left flank 
exposed. Even this might not have been so 
serious if something else even more terri- 
ble had not developed. The southeastern 
portion of Belgium and the whole of Lux- 
embourg constitute what is commonly 
called the Ardennes Forest, a region of 
very deep valleys running northeast and 
southwest. The slopes are rough, rocky, 
well wooded, with the roads at the bot- 
tom. The passage of tanks, cavalry or 
troops can easily be prevented and the fact 
that they did pass through this region 
means that no attempt was made to stop 
them, even though formidable tank bar- 
riers had been built along those very roads 
at the bottoms of the valleys. 

The Belgians under Leopold had re- 
fused to continue the Maginot Line up to 
the east of Belgium as King Albert had 
agreed to do, and the Dutch had practically 
no defense on their eastern border. When 
one day the German army appeared before 
Sedan, passing through the Ardennes For- 
est in record time, the French staff was 
completely bowled over. Someone had 
played the traitor, their great Maginot Line 
had been flanked and was practically use- 
less. Improvising a defense was hardly 
possible. Had the French known what they 
know now and had the army been backed 
by a stable political organization and a 
transportation system able to get equip- 
ment to it, they might have caught the 
German army badly since it literally fell 
forward on its face, lacking sufficient re- 
sistance to slow it up. But as it was, and 
with the subsequent threatened destruction 
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of Paris, the French also gave up, leaving 
the British army in a terrible predicament. 
Dunkirk followed, to go down in history 
with Verdun, and now with Stalingrad. 

The 1940 campaign had now borne fruit 
in the subjugation of Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and most of France. 
The German army had hardly been used. 
Its equipment was intact and its loot tre- 
mendous. Furthermore, the Germans sud- 
denly acquired the third great arsenal in 
Europe, Le Creusot. Much of the equip- 
ment captured could be used without any 
modifications. 

The escape of the British army at Dun- 
kirk will always be regarded as something 
of a miracle, although when they escaped 
they had nothing with which to fight. 
Practically all of their equipment had been 
transported to France. The German staff, 
poor psychologists at best when dealing 
with non-Germanic peoples, believed that 
when they had destroyed the French and 
British armies, the French and the British 
political organizations, or their empires, 
would surrender. How naive they can be 
at times! There is no evidence that Ger- 
many ever made any preparations for ac- 
tual invasion of Britain. 

The problem of supplying a great army 
of occupation is terrific j when one averages 
up the equipment that must be sent with a 
great expeditionary force he finds that a 
minimum of five tons and a maximum of 
from eight to ten tons of freight must be 
sent over for every man. Thus if the Ger- 
mans required five hundred thousand men, 
to subdue Britain, as they certainly would, 
they would need a minimum of 2,500,000 
tons of freight with a maximum of twice 
that amount. They never had a transpor- 
tation system that would transport even 
the smaller quantity, and there is no evi- 
dence they ever made plans to transport it, 
or that they had ever attempted to mobi- 
lize on their western border to get it across 
the channel if the British army escaped. 

After the British army got out, however, 



and America rushed across, on all available 
shipping, a million rifles, 800 eighteen- 
pounder cannon, millions of rounds of am- 
munition, and larger cannon of every de- 
scription, to brace up the British defense, 
the Germans had no choice but to attempt 
a subjugation of Britain by the air route. 

The famous "battle of Britain" in the au- 
tumn of 1940 revealed some of the limita- 
tions of the Nazi leaders. In the world's 
really great military geniuses, Alexander, 
Caesar, Genghis Khan, Napoleon, one sees 
a certain final assurance in plans put into 
operation that permits gambling to the 
absolute limit. Repeatedly, however, we 
have found that Hitler does not possess 
this quality. He almost succeeded in the 
conquest of Britain, but the terrific punish- 
ment his air force took finally caused him 
to discontinue it at just the time the British 
had exhausted their reserves of planes. 

The year 1940 ended then with only 
France of Germany's three adversaries dis- 
posed of. Britain, to all intents and pur- 
poses, was intact while Russia had not yet 
been touched. But also the German armies 
had not yet received any real punishment} 
they were also intact and had acquired 
great field experience and a tremendous 
amount of loot. 

In the early spring of 1941 came more 
threats about the invasion of Britain. 
Nevertheless, there was no intention even 
to try it; the shipping required for such 
an expedition was certainly not available. 
To determine which of the two remaining 
adversaries should be attacked first was the 
real problem before the German staff. 
Their conquest schedule for all of Europe, 
and then the western hemisphere, was be- 
ing sadly delayed. 

We know now they tried what they 
called Plan A first, an attempt to get Brit- 
ain by the sea. They sent out their finest 
ships, the "Gneisenau" and "Scharnhorst," 
submarines by the score, the 10,000 ton 
pocket battleships and finally their great 
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super-battleship, the "Bismarck." They 
were sinking British shipping at such a rate 
that again Britain could have been brought 
down, but Hitler, lacking the qualities of 
a Caesar or Napoleon, was never any too 
certain of his plans. America assumed the 
policing of the western Atlantic, took over 
the millions of tons of shipping in Ameri- 
can ports available for the transportation 
of supplies to Britain, and finally the great 
"Bismarck" was luckily sunk. Plan A 
which almost succeeded was ended, there 
was no choice but to turn to Plan B. 

The German army began its attack on 
its eastern adversary on June 22, 1941. It 
was preceded however, by a preliminary 
whirlwind campaign in the Balkans, which, 
had it progressed as rapidly as expected, 
might have made a real difference. But the 
refusal of Yugoslavia to surrender as easily 
as had Rumania and Bulgaria held up the 
schedule seriously. The British threw an 
expeditionary force into Greece they must 
have known was to be a sacrifice expedition. 
Even so, these developments had their de- 
cided effect. 

All through the previous winter Ger- 
many had been accumulating equipment 
and food from all the subject countries, 
believed now to represent resources for 
150 days of full driving power for per- 
haps two million men. They began their 
campaign against Russia with this five 
months at the disposal of an army of 
two million reaching from the Black Sea 
to the Arctic. We saw a campaign that was 
furious in the extreme, with the great cities 
of Russia and the destruction of the Rus- 
sian armies, of course, as the objectives. 
Until the Russian oil fields on the Caspian 
and their great manufacturing centers were 
captured, and then the Russian army de- 
stroyed, Russia could not be declared 
beaten. The cities to be taken were Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Kiev, and Rostov near the 
Black Sea. Of these, the Germans suc- 
ceeded in taking only Kiev. How appre- 
hensive they must have become as the 22nd 



of July, of August, and then of September 
arrived and these objectives had not been 
taken. They took Rostov and were prompt- 
ly chased out. They were not able to take 
Sevastopol. 

Dissension within the German staff and 
between Hitler and his staff began to ap- 
pear and it is now certain that Hitler 
ordered the final onslaught on Moscow 
against the protest of perhaps all his staff 
who knew it was a murderous sacrifice of 
the best men in the German army. The 1 50 
days had been exhausted and of the ob- 
jectives only one city had been taken. The 
Germans had not figured on overcoats and 
found their millions of men facing Russian 
armies, from which they could not disen- 
gage themselves, while they needed warm 
clothing, plenty of food, and a good trans- 
portation system. They did not have any 
of these. It was a very terrible winter for 
the German army. 

December 7 may easily figure in the 
Nazi calendar as the beginning of their 
downfall. Had not Japan declared war 
upon America, it is not at all impossible 
that our isolationists might well have had 
their way somewhat longer. Japan actually 
did us a service in attacking Pearl Harbor. 
Few Americans after that failed to realize 
the world had become a village. We see 
now that Japan had been planning this 
campaign to the last detail for at least 
twenty-five years, perhaps longer. If we 
thought she was exhausted from her long 
fight against China, we were much mis- 
taken. The conquest of the Malay Peninsula 
revealed unbelievable incompetence on the 
part of those handling the British navy, in 
sending out two of their finest ships with- 
out air support. Finally in the defense of 
Singapore it was revealed that no one had 
visualized the Japanese method of attack 
at all. Then came the Philippine campaign 
with the loss of the Bataan Peninsula and 
finally of Corregidor. The rapid mopping 
up of practically all of the Dutch East 
Indies followed. 
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Meanwhile the Japanese, extending 
their lines of communications all the time, 
were losing ships and tying up their armies 
in a thousand places from which they could 
not easily disengage them. What their 
thought was regarding our attitude and 
our procedure we will learn later. Appar- 
ently the Japanese leaders had been de- 
ceived by our isolationists, who led them 
to believe that after Japan had mopped up 
the Indies and Eastern China we would 
shrug our shoulders, as did Chamberlain 
and Daladier at the sacrifice of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and say that it was none of our affair. 
If that was their thought, they began in 
exactly the wrong fashion by attacking 
Pearl Harbor. 

The early part of this year 1942 wit- 
nessed Japan's campaign in conquering 
the Malay Peninsula, Burma, the Dutch 
East Indies, and the Philippines. We find 
they have fought their ships in masterly 
fashion. We made sport of them, insisting 
that their equipment was poor, their sol- 
diers would not fight well, and their air- 
men would be no good, and we found how 
mistaken we were. No American com- 
mander, no American flier, and no Ameri- 
can soldier can fail to take them seriously. 
Even more ominous, we find their soldiers 
prefer to die rather than surrender. 

The campaign of 1942 is drawing to a 
close. We now have a total of about four 
and a half million men either on the various 
fronts, mobilized for offensives, or in train- 
ing. We have expanded our industries to 
an extent never thought possible. The 
Lend-Lease arrangement, which was prob- 
ably taken as a political trick of the Presi- 
dent when first proposed, has resulted in 
something that we never anticipated. We 
are attempting to provide fighting equip- 
ment for three-quarters of the people of 
the globe and we are succeeding. We have 
had to change over so many of our great 
industries to complete our 100% war 
manufacturing that many questions arise 



as to what we shall do afterward. But just 
now that is beside the point. The real ques- 
tions at this time are: How has the cam- 
paign of 1942 gone? How are we getting 
along with our manufacturing of munitions 
for ourselves and all of our allies? How is 
our shipping campaign getting along? And 
what are the conditions of our two great 
adversaries, Germany and Japan? 

At the time of writing, Germany is 
not even within sight of its 1942 goals, 
the great oil fields of Russia, the destruc- 
tion of the Russian Black Sea fleet, the cap- 
ture of Moscow and Leningrad, and always 
the destruction of the Russian army. It is 
now evident their driving power has been 
severely reduced. They suffered so terribly 
in 1 941 they have had to limit this cam- 
paign to a comparatively small front in the 
Caspian, and Stalingrad. The Russians 
have proved so magnificent, their leaders 
so astute in trading territory for time, that 
it appears now the German army is waging 
its last big campaign. They have probably 
used all of the loot of Europe and a great 
offensive campaign in 1943 is hardly pos- 
sible. Many of us thought they might 
actually get the whole of southern Russia, 
and replenish their oil and food supplies, 
even if they could not destroy the Russian 
army. It appears now that a second winter 
has found them more exhausted than a 
year ago and they must see their own de- 
struction in the near future. On top of 
these we have the defeat of RommePs 
Afrika Korps and the Italian divisions in 
Libya. The year 1 943 will almost certainly 
see the defeat of Germany. 

What the Japanese may have expected 
after mopping up the Malay Peninsula, 
the Dutch East Indies, and Burma, we 
shall know sometime later. But it is certain 
their campaign has fallen far short of their 
expectations. That they have received 
vastly more punishment at our hands than 
they expected is equally certain. We know 
they have lost nearly one-half of their 
navy. Of some fourteen air carriers when 
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they began they now have, it would ap- 
pear, only four undamaged, with per- 
haps two more seriously damaged. They 
have lost so many destroyers and cruisers 
that one may doubt their ever sending an- 
other expedition, such as the one met at 
Midway, to attempt to subjugate the Ha- 
waiian Islands. It is interesting that a peo- 
ple who can plan so meticulously and so 
far in advance as have the Japanese can 
be caught so completely off guard as in the 
Coral Sea, Midway and the Solomons. 
Thus the campaign of 1 942 has ended with 
both German and Japanese gains far short 
of expectations and their punishment vastly 
more serious than they had thought pos- 
sible. 

We now come to 1943 and to the ques- 
tion of the adequacy of our men, our equip- 
ment, our ships, and our planes for the 
terrible job ahead. For months now we 
have been listening to demands for a Sec- 
ond Front, an "all out" military activity 
that will aid the Russians and the Chinese 
and relieve the Australians from the threat 
of invasion. 

When one examines his own concepts of 
the various degrees and varieties of mili- 
tary activity, he is apt to find that he has 
only a very sketchy idea of strategy and 
the relation of that strategy to problems of 
supply and to the losses that may be in- 
curred. Any task of large dimensions may 
be done slowly, thoroughly, and more or 
less permanently, or it may be done rap- 
idly, by improvised methods, and at an 
exorbitant cost. The road to Alaska was 
built in record time this past summer, but 
one need only glance at pictures to realize 
it is only a little better than the roads lum- 
bermen used to build. It will serve, but it 
will require constant repair, and as it stands 
must be regarded as only a temporary ex- 
pedient. When the war is over it probably 
will be abandoned. 

Turning to military activities, there are 
two fundamental stratagems, paralleling 



fundamental plans, that may be employed 
to accomplish peace time projects. Most of 
us know only a little about the wars of the 
last century and practically nothing about 
the wars prior to the year 1 800. Up to and 
through the period of the domination of 
Rome, there appeared armies numbering 
hundreds of thousands for Babylon, As- 
syria, Rome, and Carthage. Almost invari- 
ably such armies met in headlong attack 
and after making contact the outcome was 
largely a matter of chance. It was com- 
monly said, even of Alexander's army of 
40,000, that after he set it in motion he had 
so little control over it that he was no more 
than a commander of a regiment of cav- 
alry. When we set great armies into mo- 
tion, there is no longer the opportunity for 
the play of the intellect which may achieve 
victories without so great cost provided 
haste is not a necessity. 

It is probably safe to say that for fifteen 
centuries following the decline of the Rom- 
an Empire, there were only a few armies 
in any war in Europe which numbered 
more than 20,000. The wars were games 
of wit, surprise, and the effectiveness of 
newly developed equipment. Then with 
Napoleon came the return of mass warfare. 
Throughout the last century most of the 
wars about which we know a little have 
constituted either a series of battles be- 
tween armies of more than fifty thousand 
or long drawn out field sieges between 
armies numbering in the millions. This was 
true of the World War, and its practices 
so fixed themselves upon us that practically 
no staff in the world could get away from 
talking about a "line," "preparatory bom- 
bardment," "gas attacks," and the use of the 
heaviest siege equipment. We still think in 
terms of mass armies of hundreds of thou- 
sands and when various individuals de- 
mand that we take our part in the present 
campaign, they probably mean piling ships 
up on the shores of France or the Philip- 
pines, unloading hundreds of thousands of 
men, and then supplying them in some 
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magical fashion, while they fight armies 
that have accumulated supplies and forti- 
fied themselves against just such attacks. 

The other fundamental stratagem is 
guerilla warfare. It involves surprise, dis- 
concertion, weakening of defense, always 
some effective destruction of ships, supply 
depots, and lines of communication, and 
weakening of the morale of the enemy 
caught off guard. It probably is not appre- 
ciated that this was about the only form of 
warfare that General Lee could wage 
throughout the Civil War. It was on such a 
scale that many do not recognize it as such, 
and so long as he had such magnificent men 
as Stonewall Jackson to catch the Union 
leaders off guard, he was winning the war. 
Neither Antietam nor Gettysburg, which 
represented the impact of mass armies, 
were to his liking. It is this guerilla strat- 
egy that Britain, with the assistance of its 
dominions, has been compelled to wage 
since Dunkirk and we have employed it 
effectively so far in the Pacific. 

As we approach 1943, therefore, those 
who plan the American campaigns must 
carefully consider both plans to see which 
we can better employ under the present ne- 
cessity of supplying a maximum of equip- 
ment to all of our allies with a very limited 
supply of shipping. For a while we were 
barely keeping even in our ocean shipping 
tonnage. Now we are gaining. At first our 
navy was all too limited for the size of its 
job; for our two-ocean war we could well 
have used twenty airplane carriers from 
the beginning. Japan had fourteen that we 
know of for a one-ocean campaign near 
home. We did not have even half that 
number. We have had to modify our great 
battleships to give them the speed of the 
carriers which set the speed of the fleet. 
Battleships now, as well as cruisers and de- 
stroyers, must make at least the thirty to 
thirty-three knots required of a carrier for 
anything approaching reasonable safety 
and it is nothing short of a miracle to have 



been able to give these battleships the 
speed these new conditions require. 

We have had to modify much of our 
other equipment after it has been tried out 
under all kinds of circumstances. Our tanks 
were tried in Africa and then in Russia, 
and our light tanks given a limited tryout 
in the Philippines, later in Australia, and 
now in the Solomons. Our antitank and 
antiaircraft guns have had most careful at- 
tention, because only those who keep their 
equipment equal to the most severe de- 
mands of the times can meet the gruelling 
tests that equipment has received, particu- 
larly in Africa and in Russia. We have now 
made these modifications and our plants 
are all in high speed production of what 
constitutes surely the most advanced and 
effective equipment in the world. 

Now, almost in 1943, we find we do not 
have enough shipping to send huge armies 
in all directions and supply them as they 
must be supplied if they are to avoid de- 
feat or too great loss, and at the same time 
supply all our allies with equipment. We 
may make a choice between these two. It 
seems plain that we cannot use the funda- 
mental stratagem with which most of us 
are acquainted — mass armies, tremendous 
quantities of supplies, and commensurate 
losses. We shall almost certainly have to 
employ our own variety of the second 
stratagem we call guerilla warfare. How 
effectively we have employed it in the Pa- 
cific and North Africa we all know. 

So far with Japan we have avoided the 
Trafalgar style of naval conflict in which 
the two fleets lined up and slugged it out. 
By our own variety of sea warfare, we have 
now destroyed nearly one -half of the 
Japanese navy, a loss they are going to find 
it impossible to replace. We have already 
noted that their carrier force of fourteen 
ships has undoubtedly been reduced to six 
and two of these are badly damaged, an 
irreparable loss in view of the demon- 
strated effectiveness of diving and torpedo 
planes against all kinds of shipping. With 
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surprise attacks we have struck them at the 
Coral Islands and at Midway and now in 
the Solomons, so they must have a very 
healthy respect for our kind of guerilla 
fighting. They have paid such a price for 
merely a toe hold in the Aleutian Islands 
at Kiska that one wonders how much 
longer they can continue. Moreover, all 
winter, we shall continue to destroy prac- 
tically everything they put there. Perhaps 
it would be just as well to encourage them 
to stay so we can destroy as many of their 
ships as possible. 

Another fundamental of warfare is that 
one should never use the plan of attack 
one's enemy would like to have one use. 
That, of course, introduces the basic ele- 
ments of guerilla warfare, surprise, dis- 
concertion, the weakening of defense. The 
Germans would like to have the allied 
forces pile up on the beaches of France as 
they did recently at Dieppe. A relatively 
fine railway system within France and Bel- 
gium would enable them to shuttle men 
and supplies to the coastal areas from the 
places they maintain such reserves as they 
have and we should find it more than seri- 
ous merely to hold our own. After we 
established a toe hold or started to move 
inland they would know then we depended 
most seriously not only upon our land com- 
munications within France but upon the 
cross channel and the cross ocean supply 
line. We know that large reserves of men 
are being accumulated in Britain and Ire- 
land, some of whom have been used in the 
recent expedition in North Africa. 

If the French leaders had chosen to re- 
tire at once to Africa with whatever army 
they could have transported there, kept 
their navy, and administered the affairs of 
the French Empire from Dakar or some 
other French town, there never would 
have been any African problem for the 
Allies. And France would have retained its 
place of honor among decent nations. How 
they are going to live down the shame of 
collaborating with their traditional enemy 



is hard to understand. If we mop up north- 
ern Africa as completely as General Wa- 
vell did Ethiopia and Italian Eritrea, then 
and only then will the Germans find them- 
selves threatened from three directions, 
Russia, Britain, and Africa. When this is 
brought about with the least loss and in the 
most effective fashion we can expect to see 
Germany put out of the war. It would ap- 
pear that Italy is already out. 

Turning to Japan, it will be remembered 
that the stratcgem discussed by theorists 
for the defeat of Japan has been the "step 
by step" process. Admitting Japan could 
mop up the whole western Pacific we 
would have to take it back piece by piece. 
Some may think the taking of the Solo- 
mons is the beginning of this strategem, but 
if we employ it we give Japan an oppor- 
tunity to expand its industries and to or- 
ganize all of its new and nearly inexhaust- 
ible resources. It might take years to wear 
them down. So taking over the Solomons 
is hardly to be regarded as the beginning 
of any step by step defeat of Japan. It is in 
reality an absolute necessity to prevent Ja- 
pan from using the Guadalcanal air field 
against American shipping lanes and en- 
abling their navy to take over New Cale- 
donia, the New Hebrides, all of New 
Guinea, and perhaps Australia. 

As long as we hold the Solomon Islands, 
with the eventual mopping up of all their 
forces on Guadalcanal, we can make Japan 
pay a fearful price. We can sink most of 
their naval and commercial shipping which 
appears within a thousand miles, the most 
effective method of maintaining our lines 
of communication with Australia. In all 
probability, Australia will use all of its re- 
sources to take over the islands of the 
Dutch East Indies nearest them and to 
establish large air bases from which Flying 
Fortresses may carry destruction to all Jap- 
anese installations in the islands. 

We are well on our way to the realiza- 
tion of plans that should prove more than 
effective. The brilliant combined operation 
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of destroying Rommel's African army, the 
occupation of all North and West Africa 
and the enlistment of all available French 
people under the Allied banners is a master 
stroke. It is a logical and necessary part of 
the campaign of 1942, if we mean business 
in 1943. The equally effective engage- 
ments in the Pacific, the latest so disastrous 
to Japan in loss of both soldiers and naval 
vessels, begins to assure us that Japanese 
leaders can be very stupid and have now 
lost in naval power beyond possibility of 
replacement. They appeared in the Solo- 
mons in mid-November with a force so 
large that air reconnaissance could not en- 
compass it. But it had no air power with it. 
Perhaps they had none; else why such 
risks? We know the results. 

Without anything further than the com- 
plete mopping up of most of the Solomons 
and New Guinea, the retention of New 
Caledonia, of the New Hebrides, and New 
Zealand, Japan can be made to pay the 
same price for staying in the other islands 
of the Dutch East Indies that she is now 
paying for her position on Kiska. Japan 
cannot pay any such price throughout 
1943. It is safe to say, then, that merely 
by maintaining such guerilla warfare on a 
continuous and vigorous scale more than 
half of Japan's navy will be gone before 
the year's end. We shall then have arrived 
at the point in air power where a mass at- 
tack on the great manufacturing centers in 
Japan will become a possibility. With a 
little more help to China, which is doing 
a magnificent job, we shall soon have many 



fine air bases on the East Coast of China 
from which Japan may be bombed very 
effectively. 

To sum up then, it would seem that the 
Allies must establish three fronts in Europe 
for the effective campaign against Ger- 
many: a Russian front as at present, a 
British front, and an African front. And it 
does not follow that any of these will in- 
volve the mass use of armies unless the 
Russians choose to do so. If one after an- 
other of the great German manufacturing 
centers are completely destroyed, southern 
Europe invaded, and the peoples there 
supplied with equipment, the Germans can- 
not hold out another year. And if, on the 
Japanese front, we continue to exact, with- 
out too great loss to ourselves, such an 
effective toll of their shipping as we have 
taken in the last six months, they will not 
find it possible to supply their outlying 
posts in the Dutch East Indies. And by the 
beginning of 1944 at least, Russia, Britain, 
America, and Australia will be free to dis- 
pose of Japan effectively. 

If we are really interested in finishing 
off this war with the least loss of our fine 
manpower, we will be thoughtful about 
demanding our own particular, personal 
variety of a new front. Lee destroyed him- 
self at Gettysburg by the headlong attack. 
The Germans are destroying themselves 
by similar attacks in Russia. They have 
little choice, for time is not on their side. 
Wc have a choice, however, and had best 
take it. 



On the Nanking Campus of Ginling College, Now "Carryinc on" at Chengtu 



TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE BARBOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

By W. Carl Rufus 



President Ruthven has characterized 
the Barbour Scholarships for Oriental 
Women as "one of Michigan's unique 
possessions." Scan the long list of scholar- 
ships and fellowships for foreign students 
in the United States and nothing compar- 
able in number and widespread influence 
can be found. Some two hundred and 
twelve women have been provided five 
hundred years of University training, qual- 
ifying them to return for lives of service in 
their homelands. From Honolulu west- 
ward, they come from a dozen countries, 
spanning Asia to Istanbul. Their service 
literally encircles the globe: they are in 
Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, the Philip- 
pines, Siam, Malaysia, India, Syria, and 
Turkey, with a few in Europe and several 
in the United States. 

The generous gifts of Levi Lewis Bar- 
bour to his alma mater were chiefly in the 



interest of women — a gift of property in 
Detroit, which led to the naming of Bar- 
bour Gymnasium in his honor, Betsy Bar- 
bour House, and the Barbour Scholarships. 
He was also instrumental in establishing 
the Office of Dean of Women and in select- 
ing the first incumbent, and was ever the 
champion of education for women, al- 
though he had no sisters or daughters, and 
his wife was an invalid. But he had a New 
England mother of great courage and in- 
spiration who was completely devoted to 
her family. His desire was to raise the 
standard of the home and of society by edu- 
cating women as well as men. 

Mr. Barbour, who was graduated from 
the University in 1863, and from the Law 
School two years later, was Regent of the 
University from 1892 to 1898 and from 
1902 to 1908. Public-spirited, he served 
as a member of the state constitutional 
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convention and the State Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities. Although he became 
the head of a law firm of good standing, part 
of his energies were devoted to the devel- 
opment of Detroit real estate and it was 
this interest which enabled him to acquire a 
small fortune, held as a sacred trust to be 
administered for the benefit of others. Two 
lifelong interests were outstanding — a de- 
votion to his university, expressed in active 
service and generous benefaction, and a 
deep and consuming love of humanity. 

While traveling in the Orient, Mr. Bar- 
bour was impressed with the remarkable 
work of three women trained in medicine 
at Michigan: two Chinese, Mary Stone, 
'96m, and Ida Kahn, '96m, and one Jap- 
anese, Tomo Inouye, , oim. He saw here 
a need and an opportunity — Oriental 
women, scientifically and broadly trained at 
Michigan, could return to their native lands 
fully equipped for a life of service. Upon 
his return he began to plan for the scholar- 
ships that bear his name. His main purpose 
was beautifully though briefly expressed in 
a letter to President Hutchins: "The idea 
of the Oriental girls' scholarships is to bring 
girls from the Orient, give them an Occi- 
dental education and let them take back 
whatever they find good and assimilate the 
blessings among the peoples from which 
they come." 

Dean Emeritus Myra B. Jordan recently 
told of the first two girls who were invited 
as Barbour Scholars. They were Japanese 
and arrived in 19 14, before the scholar- 
ships were formally announced. Unfamiliar 
with the English language and unprepared 
to enter the University, they stayed at Mr. 
Barbour's home and were tutored for sev- 
eral months. They even shopped for 
clothes on Mr. Barbour's charge account. 
From high-class Oriental families, they 
thought housework beneath their dignity; 
during visits at Mrs. Jordan's home, how- 
ever, they were taught such menial tasks 
as "how to make their own beds." One of 
these girls was Kameyo Sadakata, to be 



mentioned again; the other, Mutsu Kiku- 
chi, a premedical student from 19 14-16, 
became ill, returned to Japan, and died of 
tuberculosis shortly afterward. 

On June 22, 1917, Mr. Barbour ap- 
peared before the Board of Regents and 
presented to the University a foundation of 
$50,000 to establish scholarships for young 
women from Oriental countries. The 
amount was increased several times during 
his life and his residuary estate raised the 
assets of the foundation to approximately 
$650,000. Among the gifts were his old 
homestead at 661 Woodward Avenue, 
his residence at 86 Elliot Street, other pieces 
of Detroit property, and several land con- 
tracts. The memorandum of agreement 
designated a committee in charge of the 
scholarships consisting of "the President of 
the University, the Dean of the College of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, the Dean 
of Women, and the Dean of the Medical 
School." 

Instruction was provided for applicants 
not fully prepared to elect the University 
courses required. So rapid was the develop- 
ment of women's education in the Orient 
and at the University that eleven years 
later a majority of the Barbour scholars 
were graduate students and, upon petition, 
the Board of Regents added to the commit- 
tee the Dean of the Graduate School. 
The first committee included Presi- 
dent Hutchins, chairman j Dean Jordan j 
Dean Vaughan, of the Medical School; 
and Dean Effinger, of the College of Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts, as secretary. 

In 1920, according to a letter to Mr. 
Barbour, "the Committee decided to ap- 
point some person with a personal knowl- 
edge of conditions in the Far East. One of 
the instructors in Astronomy has been 
thought of for the work." Accordingly, the 
writer was drafted and is the only member 
of that period who has continued to serve 
up to the present time. 

The secretary had several conferences 
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Levi L. Barbour, '63, '65/ 
Regent of the University 1892—98, 1902-08. Donor of the 
Barbour Scholarship!. 



with Mr. Barbour regarding his plans, 
visiting him in his private room when he 
was unable to walk to the study or the liv- 
ing room. It was inspiring to sit by his bed- 
side and to feel the warmth of his kind and 
benevolent personality. When the sugges- 
tion was made that the Barbour Scholar- 
ships for women would become as famous 
and helpful in the Orient as the Rhodes 
Scholarships for men in England and 
America, an expression of renewed vitality 
gleamed for a moment, to be followed by 
a serene calm of apparent gratification. 

Mr. Barbour lived to see this dream rap- 
idly being realized. When he passed away 
in the summer of 1925, the total number of 
appointees had reached nearly sixty, of 
whom twenty-five attended the University 
during 1924-25, the number he had hoped 
to see. Many had visited him in his home 
and those in America at the time of his 



death attended his funeral in Detroit as a 
group, and were present at a memorial 
service at Betsy Barbour House in Ann 
Arbor. On the latter occasion one of the 
Chinese Barbour Scholars was called upon 
to respond extemporaneously. With clear 
enunciation and excellent English diction 
she expressed the sincere appreciation of 
the entire group and pledged the consecra- 
tion of their lives to the development of 
education for women in the Orient, to the 
improvement of the home and society, and 
to the promotion of the ideal of interna- 
tional understanding, peace, and goodwill. 
She is now Dr. Yi-fang Wu, president of 
Ginling College, formerly of Nanking, 
temporarily at Chengtu. 

Among the scholars who had returned to 
the Orient at that time was another future 
college president, Dr. Lucy Wang, of Hwa 
Nan College, formerly at Foochow, now at 
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Nanping. The Committee takes pride in the 
fact that the presidents of the two colleges 
for women in China were Barbour Scholars, 
trained at Michigan. Scores of other lead- 
ers in education, medicine, social service, 
and in Oriental homes indicate that Mr. 
Barbour's anticipations have rapidly come 
to full realization. During our visit to Ky- 
oto a few years ago, a member of Doshisha 
University who had just completed an edu- 
cational mission throughout Asia, said that 
the Barbour Scholars are the most outstand- 
ing women of the Orient and that through 
them Michigan is doing more for the Orient 
than is any other institution. 

To announce the scholarships in the 
Orient and to develop a method of securing 
applications and making appointments were 
the chief problems faced by the committee. 
Letters were sent to Michigan alumni in 
the Orient, to government officials, and to 
educational institutions admitting women. 
The response was phenomenal. Quite un- 
avoidably, the modest announcement 
spread and grew to magnificent propor- 
tions. Unqualified women, including wives 
and widows, wrote to Dean Effinger and 
later to the new secretary, not merely to 
make application but to offer themselves 
to the committee whose financial means and 
appointive power were assumed to be un- 
limited. One letter, believe it or not, came 
to the writer addressed to Miss Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, United States of 
America. 

Advisory Barbour Scholarship commit- 
tees, whose chief function was to accept ap- 
plications, certify the academic credentials, 
pass judgment on general qualifications, 
and make recommendations, were appointed 
in several Oriental countries. In some other 
countries, selected institutions or individ- 
uals acted as special advisers. Two trips to 
the Orient by the secretary have given op- 
portunity to meet with the advisory com- 
mittees and our personal advisers, to visit 
women's colleges and coeducational insti- 
tutions, and to interview prospective appli- 



cants. But this experience was not available 
in 1917. 

The transformation of the first Barbour 
Scholar, Kameyo Sadakata, a tiny and timid 
Japanese schoolgirl, into a well trained 
pediatrician was a miracle that required 
eleven years. After several months in Mr. 
Barbour's home she matriculated for pre- 
medical courses in September, 191 5, and 
entered the Medical School three years 
later. Here is a sample report: 2 courses C, 
2 C-, 4 D, 1 E. This is an excerpt from one 
of her letters: 

When I think of my unworthiness I am 
ashamed, for I have not been doing any good 
work yet. All my instructors are patient with 
me whose improvement is so slow. I do like 
medicine very much, therefore I am hoping to 
carry out Mr. Barbour's kindness to our country 
with me after I have overcomed with all my dif- 
ficulties and will be able to help people with 
medicine. 

Determination and persistence finally 
won for her the coveted M.D. degree in 
1924. An additional year was devoted to 
special work in pediatrics in the laboratory 
of Dr. D. M. Cowie. Dr. Sadakata had in- 
tended to return to work with Dr. Inouye 
but accepted instead a position on the staff 
of St. Luke's International Hospital, 
Tokyo, one of the best medical centers of 
the Far East. Upon the invitation of the 
Barbour Scholarship Committee, heartily 
supported by Dr. Cowie, she returned to 
Michigan as a Barbour Fellow for the year 
1932-33. She is a member of the Medical 
Association of Japan, presents papers, takes 
an active part in discussions, and is recog- 
nized as an authority in her special field. 

Other miraculous transformations have 
been witnessed and it is difficult to select a 
few out of so many who have benefited by 
Mr. Barbour's gift. Two of the girls, who 
will remain unnamed here, one from China 
and one from India, have confided stories 
which are very similar. How many others 
had like experiences we do not know. In 
some parts of these and other Oriental 
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countries a generation ago there were boys* 
schools, but none for girls, so that these 
two future Barbour Scholars dressed as 
boys to attend school. Since they have re- 
turned to their homelands, both have made 
valuable contributions to the rapid devel- 
opment of education for women in the 
Orient. Such transformations are revealed 
not only along the academic phases of f heir 
lives but also in the acquisition of the finer 
aspects of Western culture and its assimila- 
tion in a broader cosmopolitanism. The 
committee has no desire to replace the Ori- 
ental pattern by an American model, which 
is more provincial, but to supplement the 
basic and permanent native characteristics 
with Occidental values to form a new type 
of world citizen, willing and able to serve 
a broader internationalism. 

For several years after the establishment 
of the scholarships, the representatives from 
China and Japan were about equal in num- 
ber. Our advisory committee in Japan 
found it increasingly difficult, however, to 
propose successful candidates for two main 
reasons. Our standard was gradually being 
raised to graduate grade while the so-called 
colleges for women in Japan remained 
about equivalent to junior colleges in 
America; furthermore, women are not ad- 
mitted to higher institutions of learning. 
In a conference with Baron Kanda another 
reason was given to us: These girls go 
abroad at the age they should marry and 
when they return they are peculiar. During 
an interview with President Kosai of Tokyo 
Imperial University in 1926, he said that 
a limited number of women were admitted 
as auditors (not as matriculates) and he 
might have candidates to recommend. None 
were, and during our visit ten years later 
we found that the doors had been barred 
to women even as auditors. Three imperial 
universities in other parts of the empire, 
however, have been opened to them, in- 
cluding one in Seoul, Korea ; and some pri- 
vate institutions are now coeducational. 



Of the two hundred and twelve ap- 
pointees up to the present time, approxi- 
mately one half are Chinese, one fifth 
Japanese, with Indians, Filipinas, and Ko- 
reans making up the large majority of the 
others. Turkey, Siam, Sumatra, Arabia, 
Malaya, Syria, Hawaii, and Bulgaria have 
also been represented. Applications and in- 
quiries have also been received from Per- 
sians, Iranians, Egyptians, Burmese, Jews, 
Armenians, Ceylonese, and natives of is- 
lands of the Pacific. Occasionally Oriental 
men also have desired to apply. Our files 
are so full of interesting information and 
our memories so rich in personal incidents 
that selection of material for a brief article 
is very difficult. An adequate account of the 
work of each and every Barbour Scholar 
would fill more than one large volume. To 
parallel the example already given of one 
Japanese, single representatives of a few 
other races may be selected. 

In 1922 Mary E. Woolley, then presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke College, who had 
just returned from China, highly recom- 
mended a 1 9 19 graduate of Ginling Col- 
lege, Nanking, who was teaching in the 
Government Higher Normal for Women 
in Peking and that year was promoted to 
head of the English Department. Only 
three years after graduation her name was 
mentioned as a possible future president of 
her alma mater. She is Miss Yi-fang Wu. 
At Michigan she specialized in biology, ob- 
tained her Ph.D. in 1928, and was elected 
president of Ginling before she left Amer- 
ica. With several other Barbour Scholars 
added to the faculty to strengthen the 
growing institution, Ginling College de- 
veloped into a center of culture and train- 
ing whose graduates spread throughout 
China carrying the spirit of service and sac- 
rifice. Thus "the peoples from which they 
come" assimilate the benefits made possible 
by the vision and idealism of the founder 
of the scholarships. 

Dr. Wu has been a delegate to many in- 
ternational and world conferences held in 
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Doctor Yi-fanc Wu, President op Ginlinc Collece 



Japan, China, India, Canada, the United 
States, and England. In the fall of 1933, 
as a member of the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Conference team, she traveled in 
sixteen American states, and on her last 
visit, in 1936, she represented Ginling at 
the Harvard Tercentenary. She has been 
closely associated with Madame Chiang Kai 
Shek in the development of the New Life 
Movement and in the organization of 
women for war relief, including the Kuling 
Conference of China's leading women in 
1938. At the last mentioned conference 
there were fifty- four women representing 
thirteen provinces, among whom were eight 
Michigan graduates including seven Bar- 
bour Scholars. The People's Political 
Council, with a membership of two hun- 
dred fourteen, has fourteen women mem- 
bers, including two Barbour Scholars, Mrs. 
C. L. Lo (nee Wei-djen Djang), wife of 
the President of National Central Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Wu, who is one of the five 



rotating presiding officers of this highest 
representative body of the Chinese Republic. 

Among the seventy-five applicants for 
the year 1 928-29 was a young woman from 
a high-class Kashmiri Brahmin family, with 
a B.A., M.A., and LL.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Allahabad, who was the prin- 
cipal of a high school in that city. At the 
meeting of the Committee to make the 
awards, there was keen competition j but 
when the photograph of Miss Sharkesh- 
wari Agha was displayed, her appointment 
was unanimous. During two years at Mich- 
igan, she specialized in education and re- 
ceived another M.A. degree. Urged by her 
college to return to India, she left in 1930, 
but expected to come back to complete her 
work for the doctorate. She became the 
head of the Teacher Training Department 
of Crosthwaite College for Women, Alla- 
habad. When the All-India Women's As- 
sociation was planning the Lady Irwin 
College for teacher training, domestic 
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science, and also psychological research, 
Miss Agha was selected to make a study 
of girls' schools in the United Provinces, 
Madras Presidency, Bombay Presidency, 
and in three Indian states, Mysore, Bhav- 
nagar, and Baroda. Her extensive survey 
was published and several recommenda- 
tions were immediately adopted. Other ed- 
ucational publications followed in quick 
succession. 

Miss Agha has served on a number of 
national committees and as secretary of the 
All-India Women's Conference for Edu- 
cation and Social Reform. She is a mem- 
ber of the court of Allahabad University, 
supreme controlling body of that organi- 
zation, which incorporates all the institu- 
tions of college and university grade in 
that great educational center. 

In the Osaka Mainichi, October 10, 
1930, was an article in Japanese, translated 
in part as follows: 

A Korean-born Young Woman, the beautiful 
Miss Whang- Kyung Koh, will be Graduated 
with the Degree, Bachelor of Law, from Doshi- 
sha University next spring. As she is the first 
woman of her race to graduate from this uni- 
versity, the event is as marked as the appearance 
of a red flower in the midst of green foliage. 

We had been watching her progress for 
several years. She graduated from the 
Seoul (Korea) Higher Common School for 
Girls at sixteen, from Doshisha Women's 
College, Kyoto, at nineteen, and in 1931 
obtained the degree of Bungakushi from 
Doshisha University at the early age of 
twenty-two. She entered Michigan as a 
Barbour Scholar in the fall of 193 1, earned 
an M.A. in economics by February, 1933, 
then specialized in sociology, completing 
the courses required for a doctorate and 
obtaining sufficient material for her dis- 
sertation. In 1935 she returned to her na- 
tive land with the expressed purpose of en- 
gaging in work which seeks to help women 
develop constructively so they may make a 
positive contribution to the healthy devel- 
opment of Korean society. 



After serious illness for about one year, 
she obtained a teaching position, spent some 
time completing her thesis, and, with her 
sister Gladys, organized a social settlement 
near Seoul, the expense of which, including 
one full-time worker, was paid out of the 
sisters' salaries. They also gave freely of 
their own time and energy. In 1937 Miss 
Koh's Ph.D. in sociology was granted at 
Michigan and by that time the settlement 
employed three workers and had spread to 
include five additional villages. It con- 
ducted a school for underprivileged girls 
in their teens, provided classes in hygiene 
and home economics for wives and mothers, 
and supervised a visiting nurses' program. 
Incidentally, Dr. Koh is also Dean of the 
School of Home Economics and Head of 
the Department of Economics at Ehwa 
College, Seoul, and carries a full teaching 
program in this institution, the only college 
for Korean women. 

Just one more special case, this one a 
Filipina, selected from eight Barbour Schol- 
ars on the faculty of the University of the 
Philippines. The first Barbour Scholar from 
Manila was Maria C. Lanzar, Ph.B. with 
honors, '22, and M. A. '23 (Philippines), 
strongly recommended by Dean Maximo 
Kalaw, chairman of our advisory com- 
mittee in the Islands, and Professor J. R. 
Hayden of Michigan, at that time an ex- 
change professor in the University of the 
Philippines. In September, 1923, came a 
telegram from the Insular Bureau, Wash- 
ington — "Miss Lanzar enroute in earth- 
quake, Yokohama, will be late reaching 
you." Her graphic eyewitness description 
from the "Empress of Asia" in the harbor 
likened the catastrophe to the last days of 
Pompeii. A returned Barbour Scholar, Miss 
Kita Fukui, and her entire family lost their 
lives in the cataclysm. 

At Michigan Miss Lanzar specialized in 
political science, making a particular study 
of the methods by which American sover- 
eignty has been exercised in the Philippines. 
For her dissertation, The Anti-Imperial 
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League, she obtained material from libra- 
ries in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and from personal files 
of American politicians and statesmen who 
had taken part in legislation regarding the 
Philippines. After receiving her Ph.D. in 
1928 she returned to Manila as a member 
of the faculty in political science. She also 
served for several years as Dean of Women, 
but resigned that position to devote more 
time to departmental and professional work 
and to home duties as Mrs. Victorio D. Car- 
pio. Her husband, who was graduated from 
the Law School in 1925, is a successful at- 
torney in Manila. Mrs. Carpio has given 
valuable service on our advisory commit- 
tee for the Islands. She is also an active 
member of the Philippine Association of 
University Women and the Philippine 
Academy of Social Sciences. 

A new feature was the group of Bar- 



bour Fellowships, established in 1928 to be 
awarded upon invitation to Oriental women 
of noteworthy achievement. They yielded 
a larger stipend than the scholarships and 
were intended to provide for a year's leave 
of absence with an opportunity to use the 
classrooms, libraries, and laboratories of 
the University for special investigation and 
research. Invitations were extended and 
accepted by ten fellows from 1928 to 1932, 
when the plan was temporarily discon- 
tinued. 

The fellows included four former Bar- 
bour Scholars, two of whom have been pre- 
viously mentioned, Dr. Sadakata and Dr. 
Lucy Wang. Another was Edavaleth Kak- 
kat Janaki, Sc.D. in botany, '31, who taught 
in the University of Madras and became 
the first Indian woman to hold a profes- 
sorship in an institution for men in India 
at the University of Travancore. Later she 
carried on research work for the Indian 
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Government and also held positions in 
Edinburgh and London. Sugi Mibai, Ph.D. 
in psychology, '3 1 , spent a year specializing 
in psychiatric social work at Western Re- 
serve, then returned to the faculty of Kobe 
College. She was a pioneer in Japan in ad- 
ministering intelligence tests and mental 
measurements in colleges and municipali- 
ties ; she also served as probation officer of 
the Osaka Juvenile Court and directed an 
institute of child hygiene. 

Six fellows were not previously Barbour 
Scholars. Kimi Ashino, Women's Chris- 
tian College, Tokyo, '24, was the leader of 
a goodwill mission to this country to ex- 
tend official thanks for American gifts and 
assistance following the great earthquake. 
She taught English in the Tokyo Women's 
Normal and then joined the faculty of her 
alma mater. 

Encarnacion Alzona, Ph.D. Columbia, 
'21, Professor of History, University of 
the Philippines, has a long list of publi- 
cations in history and education, including 
The Filipino Woman, her Social, Economic 
and Political Status. 

Beulah Chang, M. A. Columbia' 17, after 
several years' experience in teaching and 
leadership in social service for girls and 
women, became the principal of Mary Farn- 
ham Secondary School for Girls, Shanghai, 
one of the largest and most influential in- 
stitutions of its class in China. 

Kyuin-san Kao, M.A. Columbia '25, had 
a distinguished career in the Higher Nor- 
mal School for Women, Peking, and Na- 
tional Central University, Nanking; also as 
Supervisor of Education of Shanghai 
Municipality and Head of the Commission 
on Textbooks for the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. She remains with the College of Edu- 
cation, National Central University, now 
at Chungking. 

Zung-wei Koh, M.D., Shanghai '15, 
D.P.H. Yale '26, held many important 
positions in government medical schools, 
bureaus, and hospitals, including Peking 
Medical College ; Red Cross General Hos- 



pital, Shanghai; International Institute 
Hospital, Shanghai; Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Hangchow; and Bureau of 
Public Health, Chekiang Province. In 1936 
she became Secretary of the Committee on 
Medical Education in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

The last fellow to be mentioned de- 
serves a volume rather than a paragraph. 
President Ruthven has referred to her as 
"a distinguished and beloved alumna of 
Michigan" — Me-iung Ting, M.D. '20. She 
returned to China in 1922 as head surgeon, 
supervising nurse, and director of Peiyang 
Women's Hospital, Tientsin. In seven 
years she increased the staff from eight to 
forty-five and the plant correspondingly. 
She conducted a training school for nurses, 
provided work for convalescents, and gave 
fifteen hundred babies a start in life. She 
operated a traveling dispensary for the sur- 
rounding country, opened temporary 
branch hospitals in neighboring villages 
during epidemics, and to supply milk to 
combat tuberculosis managed a goat farm. 

In 1928 she headed the Chinese dele- 
gates to the Pan-Pacific Conference in 
Honolulu. A reporter said of her: "For 
vigor of speech, lucidity of thought, inde- 
pendence of mind and universal judgment, 
Dr. M. I. Ting takes rank with the best 
thinkers of the day." Summing up her own 
impressions, she mentioned: "the ambition 
of Japan, the humbleness of the Koreans, 
the thoroughness of the British, the inno- 
cence of the Samoans, and the honesty of 
the United States." 

During her year as Barbour Fellow, 
1929-30, Dr. Ting worked intensively, 
especially in pediatrics, and also assimi- 
lated much in curative and preventive medi- 
cine. 

A visit to Tientsin in 1936 found dy- 
namic Dr. Ting engaged in many activities 
beyond her own busy hospital compound. 
In addition to writing circulars and books 
(in Chinese) on the care of infants and 
children, she instituted the idea of sending 
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large illustrated posters to rural centers to 
spread sanitation ideas; she was conducting 
two day schools, one of which was founded 
by savings from assets provided for her 
father's too-elaborate funeral; she was also 
supervising a municipal orphanage and per- 
forming other important civic functions. 
She was fighting the open sale of opium to 
Chinese on the streets of one of the foreign 
concessions of her city. Added to her other 
duties and activities during the war, she is 
now director of medical work among refu- 
gees in Tientsin. 

Friends of Dr. Ting enjoy the story of a 
classroom experience in the Medical School. 
One of her professors had a reputation as a 
hard quiz master. Students awaited their 
turns with fear and arose with trembling. 
After her name was called in stentorian 
voice an imperturbable Chinese girl stood 
and faced the ordeal without flinching. 
"Miss Ting," came the question, "What 
is heredity?" Back came the answer in good 
American idiom, "Why, professor, I think 
it means a chip off the old block." 

And this introduces a few paragraphs in 
lighter vein. Several years ago a prospec- 
tive applicant inquired: "Does a Barber 
scholar have to learn barbering or may she 
study anything she wishes?" Barbering was 
in great demand in the Orient at that time, 
when the Chinese queue, the Mikado mus- 
tache, and the Korean topknot were 
doomed; but we assured the inquirer that 
Barbour Scholars might enter any school or 
college of the University for which they 
were qualified. An Oriental M.D. came 
for a year's refresher, her first years in 
America, with the wish uppermost to see 
two things outside her field. Soon after her 
arrival the first was gratified — a large 
building was being moved along a street. 
She had to wait a few weeks for the second 
— a snowstorm. 

An impetuous Oriental suitor crossed the 
Pacific to follow his sweetheart to Ann 
Arbor. At the Michigan Central station he 
ordered his baggage delivered to her apart- 



ment, and it took more than the landlady 
to evict him. 

Another scholar obtained permission to 
visit a relative hospitalized in a western 
city. After a year's absence, an under- 
ground address was obtained through a go- 
between and she confessed that she had 
been persuaded to marry "at the point of 
a gun." 

A Barbour Scholar with her own ideas 
about student life and outside political ac- 
tivity was warned by the Dean of Women 
several times. At a final showdown, she 
could not understand why she could not be 
allowed to continue, reminding the dean 
that she was not obeying the Christian in- 
junction, to forgive seventy times seven 
times. A very conscientious Barbour Scholar, 
former principal of a large secondary school 
for girls, accepted an invitation to speak for 
a missionary society in a city near Ann 
Arbor. Innocently she left for the weekend 
without obtaining permission from the 
dean. She took the reprimand with Oriental 
calm but wept bitterly in the secretary's 
office. "Just think — a mature woman, a 
school administrator who has punished mis- 
behaving young girls, had to be disciplined 
herself for her misconduct. Boo-hoo." 

Another Barbour Scholar found it dif- 
ficult to become adjusted to American food 
and to dormitory life. The first fall she 
wished to cook her own food and to live 
her own way. When thwarted, she became 
hysterical and even threatened suicide. The 
frightened dormitory head took it to a 
dean's wife and together they came to a 
called meeting of the committee. The chair- 
man and perplexed deans listened to the 
story, the crux of which was that the girl 
desired to go to New York during vacation. 
Would it be safe? The question was dis- 
cussed pro and con while the secretary kept 
busy taking notes. Finally the chairman 
asked him for his opinion, which was, in 
brief and here phrased less tactfully — let 
her go alone, she has had too much super- 
vising already. She went, spent a pleasant 
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vacation with friends, returned safely, and 
the incident was closed, as she became bet- 
ter adjusted and more co-operative. 

And this one is on the secretary, de- 
served or undeserved. Years in this position 
have given him an enviable reputation, 
especially in the Orient. During one of his 
visits, he and Mrs. Rufus met many promi- 
nent Oriental women who accompanied 
them to various social functions. Therefore, 
on one public occasion, he was introduced as 
"the American man who knows the most 
about Oriental women." 

Among the former Barbour Scholars a 
larger percentage than usual are now in the 
United States on account of the World 
War. Several have completed their work in 
the University but are unable to return, 
and several have come back to America for 
the duration. Over one hundred and fifty, 
however, are in their native lands carrying 
out Mr. Barbour's desire to raise the status 
of the home and society. 

Over one half of the Barbour Scholars 
are married, many have daughters looking 
forward eagerly to the time when they may 
apply for Barbour scholarships. Others have 
sons without that prospect. Mrs. Frank C. 
Ling (nee Helen Wong, A.B. '23), proud 
mother of five boys and also principal of a 
private school for boys, suggested that 
Michigan should also have Barbour schol- 
arships for men. Like her, many other mar- 
ried Barbour Scholars are carrying on 
successful professional careers in addition to 
the great contribution they are making in 
the homes of the Orient. 

Over one hundred are active in the field 
of education. Quite naturally many are in 
girls' schools and in women's colleges. Six 
are in Ginling College — the president, Yi- 
fang Wu, Pin-dji Chen, Siao-sung Djang, 
Ao Dju, Man-kuei Li, and Blanche Wu; 
six are in Hwa Nan — the president, Lucy 
Wang, Ruth Ciu, Doris Hsu, Estella 
Wang, Phoebe Wei, and Violet Wuj four 
are in the Rockefeller Medical Institute at 



Peiping — Vera Nieh, Shan-ming Tao, 
Theresa Woo, and Hazel Lin Tsao. Many 
are in coeducational universities in China, 
including St. John's University, Shanghai 
University, National China University, 
Shansi University, National Conservatory 
of Music, Nankai University, Lingnan 
University, Southwest Associated Univer- 
sity, Chiao-Tung University, and China In- 
stitute of Economics. 

In Japan, most of our Barbour Scholars 
are connected with colleges for women, in- 
cluding: Japan Women's University, 
Tsuda's English College, Women's Chris- 
tian College, and Kobe College. One 
teacher is in the College of Foreign Lan- 
guages, and another, Naomi Fukuda, serves 
in the library of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, whose doors are closed to women 
as matriculates. In Ehwa College, Seoul, 
Korea, we have four Barbour Scholars — 
Katherine Kim, Mary Kim, Shin-sil Kim, 
and Evelyn Koh. In India, we find them in 
Allahabad University, Women's Univer- 
sity College, Crosthwaite College for 
Women, Madras University, and Isabella 
Thoburn College. In Turkey, they are in 
the American College for Girls, University 
of Ankara, and the Mathematics Institute. 
A high point is reached in the Philippines: 
eight are on the faculty of the University 
of the Philippines — Encarnacion Alzona, 
Adelaida Bendana, Solita Camara, Esper- 
anza Castro, Maria Lanzar, Maria Pas- 
trana, Pura Santillan, and Carmen Velas- 
quez. 

Twenty-five have entered the field of 
medicine. Of these, eighteen come from 
China, three from Japan, two from India, 
and one each from Turkey and the Philip- 
pines. Many other fields of specialization 
are represented. English is popular with 
twenty-four and sociology with fourteen. 
Other subjects chosen, from A to Z, are 
anesthesia, architecture, bacteriology, biol- 
ogy, biochemistry, botany, business admin- 
istration, chemistry, chemical engineer- 
ing, educational psychology, economics, 
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engineering physics, fine arts, geography, 
general linguistics, history, library science, 
mathematics, modern languages, music, 
nursing, nutrition, physics, philosophy, 
parasitology, physical education, public 
health, physical chemistry, psychology, po- 
litical science, sociology, and zoology. 
Trained as specialists, Barbour Scholars are 
now actively serving in these fields. Space 
does not permit mentioning all, but here is 
one unique example: Faize Shevket, M.S. 
in Engineering, '36, who is now an indus- 
trial inspector of the Turkish government. 

The contributions of Barbour Scholars in 
the emancipation of women in the Orient 
have also been outstanding. Only one Chi- 
nese Barbour Scholar, as far as is known to 
the writer, had suffered from bound feet. 
That practice has passed away. To the Ori- 
ental, however, the custom was not as bad 
as the old American method of binding and 
distorting the waist. Only one scholar came 
directly from Indian purdah. She was ac- 
companied from her seclusion to the sec- 
retary's office by an uncle ; during the first 
interview, in spite of many attempts to hear 
her voice, the secretary could distinguish 
only a faint response, and she looked up but 
once. Not long afterward, she was a free 
individual able to say that her soul was her 
own. From suppression to the chairman- 
ship of a nation's political council, from in- 
feriority to recognition in medical and other 
learned societies, from purdah to a chair 
in a national university, from the veil to a 
governmental position in engineering, from 
sneaking to school in boy's clothes to occu- 
pying honored and respected positions in 
society — what a transformation in twenty- 
five years! 

Perhaps it is not out of place to mention 
the large number of former Barbour Schol- 
ars engaged in religious work. A few years 
ago, the Counselor in Religious Education 
began a count of Michigan alumni and for- 
mer students who had served in paid posi- 
tions in religious work. Glancing over the 
list I suggested that I could add a consid- 



erable number in the Orient. That led to a 
survey of former Barbour Scholars from 
the standpoint of positions in Christian 
work — chiefly in mission schools, hospitals, 
and Y.W.CA.'s (we had no data for non- 
Christian organizations such as Buddhist, 
Confucian, Shinto, or Mohammedan) . Both 
of us were quite surprised that the number 
of former Barbour Scholars who came 
within the category exceeded one hundred. 
Perhaps it is more surprising that this num- 
ber is about one-fifth of all who have gone . 
from Michigan into Christian service, when 
we take into consideration the large number 
of alumni and former students during an 
entire century and the comparatively small 
number of Barbour Scholars during a quar- 
ter of that time. It is possible, however, 
that my data and information were more 
complete, as the other survey is still in 
progress. 

From Japan, especially, many Barbour 
Scholars come from Christian mission 
schools and colleges, because these institu- 
tions give adequate preparation in English, 
while the government institutions in gen- 
eral do not. That gave rise to a question by 
a Japanese educator whether anyone not a 
Christian could apply. He appeared quite 
surprised to learn that among our Barbour 
Scholars are representatives of many Far 
Eastern religions and some who claim "no 
religion." 

The number of deaths among Barbour 
Scholars, here and abroad, has been rather 
small, only seven during the entire twenty- 
eight years: three Chinese, Ai-lan Giang, 
Lina Tsai, and Ruth Chan; three Japanese, 
Mutsu Kikuchi, Kita Fukui, and Mrs. 
Kubata, nee Nobu Hori; and one Indian, 
Mrs. A. J. Diakoff, nee Elizabeth Arlick. 

Several severe cases of tuberculosis have 
developed among Barbour Scholars during 
residence in Ann Arbor, in spite of precau- 
tionary measures taken when appointments 
are made. In addition to a physical exami- 
nation and health certificate by a reputable 
physician at the time of application, the 
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committee requires a special examination, 
including an X-ray photograph of the 
chest, after the selection of scholars is made 
and before the appointments become effec- 
tive. Only a few cases of other serious sick- 
ness have occurred during residence in Ann 
Arbor. 

Barbour Scholars come under the same 
regulations regarding rooms as other 
women students and have been excellently 
provided for, probably better than Oriental 
men. During the earlier days some advo- 
cated that the Barbour Scholars should be 
assigned to the women's dormitories, so 
that they could benefit by associating with 
American girls. The secretary's rejoinder 
was, and still is, so that the Americans may 
profit by the example of the Oriental girls. 

The academic standard maintained by 
the Barbour Scholars has been uniformly 
very high; scarcely a failure has been re- 
corded. Twenty-five years ago the ambition 
of an Oriental girl was realized when she 
obtained a bachelor's degree; soon after- 
ward a few aspired to an A.M.; and 
now the large majority become successful 
candidates for the doctorate. A total of 
about two hundred academic degrees have 
been granted to Barbour Scholars, of which 
master's exceed one half, doctor's, includ- 
ing M.D.'s, exceed one quarter, while the 
A.B.'s constitute the remainder. 

Many have been elected to honorary so- 
cieties. Quite remarkable it seems that two 
have won honors in creative writing in 
English; major Hop wood awards have 
been granted to Man-kuei Li and to one 
of our present scholars, Celia Chao. An- 
other unusual achievement was a doctoral 
dissertation on Elizabethan English by 
Shio Sakanishi, who was for several years 



in the Division of Orientalia, Library of 
Congress, and recently returned to Japan. 

But one major object of Mr. Barbour's 
benefaction remains to be consummated. 
The Barbour Scholars have been designated 
as "ambassadors of goodwill." Their broad 
training and experience have developed a 
sympathetic understanding of other races. 
On the Michigan campus during two world 
wars, the Barbour Scholars have mingled 
with an equanimity which is even finer than 
the virtue of Oriental courtesy. Frequently 
the spirit of helpfulness has been demon- 
strated as a representative of one belliger- 
ent nation welcomed a new scholar of an 
enemy race, assisted in introducing her to 
the intricacies of American university life, 
and successfully aided in guiding her 
through the labyrinth of new paths and the 
crossword puzzle of unfamiliar election 
cards and enrollment blanks to be sorted 
and signed. As they returned to their native 
lands they carried this spirit of international 
friendship and helpfulness. 

Visits made by these former Barbour 
Scholars among others of different races in 
various countries have helped to spread the 
gospel of goodwill. Under the stress and 
the restrictions due to the present world 
crisis the work of these special emissaries is 
seriously thwarted, but it is more urgently 
needed than ever. A few of our Barbour 
Scholars, accustomed to luxurious sur- 
roundings, have been bombed into refugee 
treks and camps. Some more fortunate ones 
have assisted in relieving the acute suffer- 
ing and widespread hunger due to the 
devastation of war. All of these will be well 
qualified after their harrowing experiences 
to assist in postwar reconstruction and the 
building of a better world based on inter- 
national understanding and goodwill. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR AMERICAN 
PROPAGANDA 

By Clinton B. Conger 



Propaganda, intelligently prepared 
and relentlessly used, can hasten and 
facilitate a final military victory for 
the United Nations and save countless lives 
for our fighting forces. 

The task we face is to weaken the will 
to fight of the German people j to under- 
mine their confidence in their own leaders, 
finally turning them against the Nazi re- 
gime j and to convince the German people 
that there is a future and a place for the 
German nation in a postwar world freed 
of the totalitarian dictatorships. 

These aims can be accomplished by prop- 
aganda, and America, as the youngest 
member of the United Nations, is in the 
best position to achieve them. The first 
requisite for propaganda is a receptive audi- 
ence, willing to listen and, in time, to be- 
lieve. The United States, a newcomer to 
propaganda warfare, has a relatively clean 
slate whereas the other major belligerents 
on both sides have already been convicted 
of inaccuracies, misrepresentations, exag- 
gerations, or outright lies. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, the German 
leaders realized that this clean record was 
one of our greatest assets, and began a vig- 
orous campaign to immunize the German 
people against America's eventual war 
propaganda. Our individual leaders have 
been portrayed as political opportunists and 
war profiteers who seek to destroy the Ger- 
man nation. Their moral and political 



characters have been attacked on the basis 
of true, distorted, or fabricated reports. 
They have been misquoted in order to im- 
peach their accuracy. Our press and radio, 
the German people have been told, are one 
hundred per cent Jewish-owned, and sub- 
servient to Britain. When our press and 
radio present carefully qualified rumors, 
labelling them unconfirmed, the German 
Government tells its people that these ru- 
mors were published as facts. When we give 
banner headlines to unfounded reports of 
German defeats in Norway or Holland, 
the Nazis harp on these headlines for weeks 
and months, to undermine the reputation 
of our press and radio. 

As a result, our chances of reaching the 
German people effectively through such 
channels as the Boston short wave trans- 
mitters or certain individual spokesmen, for 
example, Knox, LaGuardia, or Donovan, 
identified by name, have been greatly re- 
duced. 

However, the Germans have been un- 
able to make any appreciable progress in 
impeaching the official statements of the 
United States Government or the com- 
muniques of the Army and Navy. In these 
departments, even the German people still 
concede us a clean slate. We can and must, 
for propaganda purposes, maintain the 
record that no official statement of the 
armed forces or the government, issued as 
a communique or over an official United 
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States Government radio station, has ever 
been shown to be false or distorted. 

We can take certain lessons from the 
German and Italian communiques. The 
German High Command ordinarily has 
been extremely careful to make no state- 
ments which could readily be proved false, 
seeking to create a reputation for infallible 
accuracy. There is every reason to believe 
the High Command takes advantage of 
this reputation to make exaggerated or 
even completely false claims on subjects 
where it is more difficult to learn the truth 
— airplane and warship losses on both sides, 
or the prisoners and booty captured by the 
Germans. 

But by scrupulous accuracy in its con- 
firmable claims of ground gains and towns 
captured, the German High Command has 
convinced its own people and many neu- 
trals that the German communiques tell the 
truth, a conviction shaken only by the 
sweeping claims made in some of the com- 
muniques written by Hitler himself. 

The Italians on the other hand have 
been guilty of flagrant misrepresentations 
in many of their communiques, but have 
shown a remarkable readiness to admit de- 
feats and losses. No German would ever 
have written the Italian communique de- 
scribing an Italian convoy caught by a 
British naval force: "Our ships went down, 
one after the other 

If any nation is to convince the German 
people that the High Command does not 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, it will have to be a nation 
which has not been caught off base in its 
own official and semiofficial statements. Ac- 
cordingly, we should observe the follow- 
ing rules: 

1) Our official statements, and our en- 
tire propaganda effort insofar as is possible, 
must be truthful, accurate, and frank to the 
limit allowed by military considerations. 

2) They should, for greater authority 
and as a pledge of accuracy, bear the stamp 
of the United States Government and those 



of its branches and officials whose prestige 
and reputation for truthfulness have not yet 
been successfully attacked in Germany. If 
possible, the radio stations which issue these 
statements should be operated in the name 
of the United States Government. 

3) To maintain a reputation for accu- 
racy, our propaganda must admit and cor- 
rect its own errors as soon as they are 
discovered. 

4) A good corollary to the correction of 
errors should be readiness to admit lack of 
information when there is none at hand, 
instead of issuing meaningless statements 
such as, "operations are continuing accord- 
ing to plan," or "the situation is confused." 
These merely anger the listener seeking 
information, and serve no useful purpose. 

The first phase in our propaganda effort 
against Germany naturally involves finding 
a receptive audience and winning its confi- 
dence by the foregoing rules. 

The second phase would cover the period 
leading up to the military turning point. 
Here we should lay the foundation for 
propaganda's ultimate task by stressing the 
superior resources of manpower and ma- 
terial which we are going to throw into the 
scales when the time comes, and by main- 
taining constant pressure on those weak- 
nesses of the German home front which 
can contribute to internal collapse once that 
military turning point has been reached. If 
the Germans are made sufficiently conscious 
of the shortages of food and labor, the 
transportation and material bottlenecks, the 
growing revolt in occupied territories, and, 
above all, the threat of a runaway infla- 
tionary panic in Germany once the Nazis 
start downhill, it will not only increase 
their defeatism but center their attention 
on their own personal problems when the 
crisis comes and thereby weaken the na- 
tional German war effort. 

During this second phase, our propa- 
ganda should present a definite, construc- 
tive postwar program, designed to convince 
the German citizen that, while the war 
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makers must be punished and peace guar- 
anteed, the German will still be treated as 
a human being. Much of Hitler's support 
in Germany today is due to a psychosis of 
desperation induced by Goebbels, who tells 
the Germans that the United Nations are 
pledged to destroy Germany and the Ger- 
man race if they win the war. We must not 
only overcome this desperation, but dis- 
credit the Nazi regime in the eyes of the 
German nation if our propaganda is to con- 
tribute to the final victory. 

The second phase should not yet de- 
mand that the Germans throw out their 
government, but rather weaken their al- 
legiance by persistent emphasis on the no- 
torious corruption of Nazi officialdom, the 
well known private characters of such Read- 
ers as Goebbels, Himmler, and Ley, the 
immorality of the SS and SA, Nazi respon- 
sibility for the war, and the general de- 
basement of human nature by the Nazi 
beliefs. In this campaign it should be in- 
cessantly, repetitiously, explicitly ham- 
mered home to the German people that the 
United Nations will never consider any 
peace negotiations with a Nazi regime. 

Premature encouragement of revolution, 
however, might backfire and rally the peo- 
ple to their government j in any event, un- 
til the military turning point is reached the 
Nazi Party, backed by the power of the 
army and the terrorism of Gestapo, SS, and 
SA, will remain too strong to allow any 
revolt by the rank-and-file Germans, no 
matter how popular and widespread the 
revolt may be. 

All of this propaganda would be only 
preparatory for the third phase, the final 
propaganda offensive to be unleashed 
against the Germans in full fury the mo- 
ment that the tide of battle turns and the 
flood of Nazi invasion begins to ebb slowly 
back toward Germany itself. 

In that third phase, we should finally 
call on the German people to depose their 
leaders as soon as the grip of terrorism 
weakens; warn them of the ruin confront- 



ing all Europe unless peace is made to 
check Germany's inevitable economic col- 
lapse} and tell them, twenty-four hours a 
day, the exact peace terms we are willing 
to offer a Germany rid of its Nazi leaders. 

To rephrase the time schedule, our prop- 
aganda policy should be: "Start winning 
the war, and then make it the assignment 
of propaganda to hasten the victory by con- 
vincing the German people that we are 
winning." 

A British public relations expert, Captain 
Sidney Rogerson, wrote in 1938 in a book 
called Propaganda in the Next War: 

It is only when the news of defeats, rigidly 
suppressed by official orders, starts leaking out; 
when the hospitals become filled with wounded 
and the tale of those who do not return begins 
to mount; when enemy planes roar over home 
cities and lay them in ruins; and when the ra- 
tions get shorter and undernourishment sets in, 
that there comes the opportunity for the propa- 
gandist. . . . Propaganda is at all times a weapon 
of offense to be reckoned with, but only deadly 
against a tired foe. 

Admittedly our victory over Germany 
must be won primarily, almost exclusively, 
by military action, but if we can substitute 
defeatism for the present desperate mood 
of the German people, propaganda can 
make the final victory quicker and far less 
costly. 

For this reason, the attitude we take 
toward the future of the German nation 
and the German people is of vital impor- 
tance. 

Nazi or anti-Nazi, it is a rare German 
who has not resented and hated the Ver- 
sailles Treaty since the day it was signed, 
and the German people today believe that 
the treaty the United Nations will dictate 
this time will make Versailles seem mild in 
comparison. Every man, woman, and child 
in Germany has had the opportunity to 
read a translation of a pamphlet published 
in the United States, Germany Must Die, 
advocating the sterilization of all able- 
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bodied German males of military age and 
the partition of Germany among her neigh- 
bors. They have been told, without con- 
tradiction by us, that the major portions 
of the pamphlet were personally dictated 
by President Roosevelt, and that the pam- 
phlet thus represents an authoritative part 
of United States war aims. As long as they 
believe this, can they be expected to turn 
away from Hitler and make peace? 

We are doing ourselves no service by 
such pamphlets, or by ominous references 
to bloody Polish and Czechoslovakian re- 
venge on defeated Germany. The German 
people must expect punishment and just 
retribution, the destruction of the Nazi 
regime, and atonement by the Nazi lead- 
ers; but even if we contemplated letting 
punishment reach the level of massacre and 
extinction, it would be sheer military, po- 
litical, and propagandists lunacy to allow 
that to be stated as one of our war aims. 

The deal we offer the German civilian 
in return for his surrender will have to be 
something more materialistic than the At- 
lantic Charter j we need a practical, factual 
plan, worked out by governmental experts, 
for putting the pieces back together after 
the war; a plan with as much idealism as a 
dictionary, and equally detailed. The Ger- 
man citizen may approve of the ideals and 
aims of the Atlantic Charter, but until he 
hears how those ideals will be translated 
into factual plans and practical legislation, 
they will remind him all too bitterly of the 
Fourteen Points he was promised twenty- 
four years ago. 

To counteract the almost pathological 
German fear of inflation, for example, 
many economists argue that the United 
States and England must assume rigid con- 
trol of all European economy the moment 
an armistice is signed, if European econ- 
omy is to be saved from complete collapse. 
If that is the verdict of the experts map- 
ping out the postwar world, our propaganda 
should tell the Germans we intend to take 



that step, and tell them exactly how, where, 
when, why, and by whom it's going to be 
done. 

A well-rounded propaganda effort 
should not confine itself to Germany alone, 
but should aim at every nation in the world. 
We should try to drive wedges between 
Germany and her allies, slowing down the 
war effort of the Nazis' satellites or even, 
in co-operation with our military forces, 
knocking them completely out of the war. 
Propaganda can maintain the spirit of re- 
volt in occupied territories, and can prevent 
or limit the wholesale co-operation with 
Germany of such "neutrals" as Vichy 
France and Spain. It can support the true 
neutrals in their independence and resist- 
ance to German demands, and stiffen pub- 
lic opinion of nations whose governments 
are contemplating compromise with Ger- 
many. Finally, it can win as active allies 
those nonbelligerents already on our side 
of the fence, sustain and encourage the war 
effort of our allies, and encourage our own 
home front. 

The primary target of our propaganda, 
however, at all times remains Germany. 
Almost the only channel we have for reach- 
ing the German people with our own prop- 
aganda is the radio, and, for the United 
States, effective radio transmission to Ger- 
many is a difficult problem. 

Only by short wave broadcasts can we 
bridge the Atlantic, and our entry into the 
war found our short wave stations beamed 
at Europe embarrassingly weak compared 
to the facilities of other countries. 

The short-wave radio band, further- 
more, is a poor medium for reaching the 
German people. Few of them own sets with 
good short-wave receiving equipment, and 
those who do find it dangerous to tune in 
short-wave broadcasts because of the be- 
traying snap-crackle-pop of static and 
Morse code signals covering the band. 
These can be heard by snoopers next door 
in Germany's thin- walled apartment houses. 

The mounting number of Germans who 
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listen to a foreign broadcast prefer for these 
reasons to listen to the BBC in the medium- 
and long-wave bands. Unfortunately, the 
British have occasionally been heard making 
claims of air raid damage to German cities 
which were obviously and demonstrably in- 
accurate. As a result, the Germans listen to 
the BBC but don't constitute a receptive 
audience for it. 

To couple Britain's advantageous geo- 
graphical location with our clean slate in 
propaganda work, it seems essential that 
the United States obtain and operate, in the 
British Isles, medium- and long- wave trans- 
mitters over which the official voice of the 
American government can reach the Ger- 
man people. 

Our best opportunity to reach the Ger- 
mans by radio is the long-wave band, 
where Germany's principal transmitter, the 
Deutschlandsender, is located. The British 
long-wave station known as Droitwich is a 
slight twist of the dial away from the 
Deutschlandsender, and a pure accident in- 
volving these two stations has disclosed an 
opportunity we should exploit more thor- 
oughly. 

The Deutschlandsender has to leave the 
air when RAF bombers enter Germany, or 
else serve as a radio beam guiding the 
British fliers to Berlin. One night in 1941, 
just as the German station hurriedly left the 
air, Droitwich accidentally wandered from 
its own frequency to that of the Deutsch- 
landsender and came on with news in Ger- 
man, beginning its program seconds after 
the German announcer had signed off. It 
was probably heard by the BBC's biggest 
audience of the war. 

What we learned by accident should now 
be systematized. Whenever United Nations 
bombers start for Germany, an American 
transmitter in England should be held in 
readiness to broadcast, on Deutschlandsend- 
cr's wavelength, news in German for the 
German people. The minute the German 
announcer says "We now suspend broad- 



casting," our own announcer can cut in, be- 
ginning in German, "Here is the news." 
The Deutschlandsender would be faced 
with the choice of letting our broadcast get 
through to the Germans, or returning to 
the air to jam it at the cost of leading the 
bombers straight to the German capital. 

I believe the great majority of our 
broadcasting aimed at Germany should be 
devoted to news and news commentaries, 
taking advantage of the German people's 
hunger for information. Possibly one of the 
transmitters most audible in Germany 
should be devoted exclusively to news, re- 
peated every fifteen or twenty minutes to 
give Germans the opportunity to tune in 
whenever they have a brief opportunity to 
do so. We must always realize the risks 
the listener runs, and seek to minimize those 
risks for him. The disadvantage of news 
broadcasts at set times, an hour or more 
apart, is that the steady listener must dis- 
appear at a fixed hour every day or every 
night, arousing suspicion. If our news pro- 
grams are continuous, he can tune in at any 
time, hearing a repetition of any news he 
may have missed or didn't understand, 
after only a few minutes of waiting. 

Such continuous transmissions would also 
eliminate the need for station identification 
signals, such as BBC's Big Ben chimes, 
which, like the code signals and static on 
the short wave, betray the listener. 

The broadcasts, to satisfy the news- 
starved German, should contain not only 
war news and particularly the United Na- 
tions' side of the struggle, but worldwide, 
all-inclusive coverage, containing sports 
news, human interest items, and nonmili- 
tary features to make up a balanced diet of 
information. 

In news broadcasts, in commentaries, and 
in special periods set aside to attack the 
news issued by the Propaganda Ministry in 
Berlin, the aim of United Nations propa- 
ganda should be to discredit the Nazi prop- 
aganda officials wherever possible. Flat con- 
tradictions of German statements however, 
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will do more harm than good until we 
have made our word incontrovertible or 
convinced the German people that their 
own leaders are lying to them. Attacks must 
be based on a stronger argument than our 
word against theirs. 

Therefore, we must select those German 
statements most open to impeachment and 
hammer them back at the German people 
in every instance in which we can prove 
them false. 

This can often be done by summarizing 
German claims over a long period of time, 
or by contrasting today's German claims 
with what was said a week or a month or 
a year ago. DNB and the German press and 
radio, in the first two years of the war 
claimed the sinking of more British battle- 
ships than there were in the entire British 
Navy. That record is open to inspection by 
the German people, offering the kind of 
proof we want to place before them. The 
discrepancy has been pointed out to them, 
but unfortunately the claims were at- 
tributed to the High Command, which had 
not made them. The German answer was 
to publish a summary of the High Com- 
mand's claims since the start of the war, in 
which the figure for British battleships was 
much nearer the number known to have 
been lost. 

We must be careful to point out the dif- 
ference between the High Command com- 
muniques and the claims advanced by the 
semi-official sources such as DNB, press, 
and radio in Germany. Military news given 
out by the latter does, in fact, originate en- 
tirely in the press section of the High Com- 
mand, but is released through the Propa- 
ganda Ministry so that the High Com- 
mand does not assume responsibility. By 
this method the High Command has an 
outlet for questionable or propagandistic 
news which it does not want to include in 
the communiques. 

On many subjects the claims of the Ger- 
man communiques cannot be proved wrong 
to the German people, while the claims of 



the less authoritative sources can. But once 
the reliability of the Propaganda Ministry 
and its outlets has been thoroughly dis- 
credited, our propaganda offensive can 
more easily switch its guns to the claims of 
the High Command, and meanwhile every 
opening the communiques give us must be 
vigorously attacked. 

These openings will arise mainly from 
the silence of the High Command about 
reverses, its distortion of unfavorable news 
which cannot be concealed, or the sweeping, 
generalized claims Hitler advances, such 
as the "annihilation" of the Russian Army 
in October, 1941. 

Since the German propagandists often 
operate on the principle that the people 
forget so rapidly that propaganda need not 
be consistent over a period of time, the 
technique of attack we will find most useful 
will be that of recalling what Germany 
said a month or a year earlier, and compar- 
ing it with the contemporary claims. 

The German people must not be allowed 
to forget, for example, that Hitler on New 
Year's Day, 1941, promised them victory 
within the year; that Goering promised 
bombs would never fall on German soil; 
that, according to the High Command, the 
German evacuation of Rostov in December, 
1 94. 1, was voluntary. We can attack not 
only these statements of the past which now 
prove false, but the statements of the pres- 
ent that conflict with the statements of the 
past. 

We can transmit recordings of old Hit- 
ler and Goebbels speeches, impeaching them 
with their own voices of assertions which 
have become ridiculous with the passage of 
time. Mem Kampf is full of vulnerable 
quotations to be read to the German lis- 
tener, who can be urged to look them up 
for himself. 

German leaders make many statements 
not intended for the ears of her allies, and 
statements made in these allied nations — 
Mussolini's on the glory of Italian arms, 
or Japanese plans to drive the white race 
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out of Asia — are kept from the German 
people. 

Our radio propaganda should ferret out 
every possible cause of friction between 
Germany and her satellite nations and ham- 
mer it home incessantly. Germany's plans 
for the reallocation of European economic 
life under the proposed New Order are in 
themselves violently unpalatable to to her 
neighbors. We must emphasize to the satel- 
lite nations that all heavy industry is as- 
signed to Germany under the New Order, 
with the rest of Europe reduced to a pri- 
marily agricultural economy. Germany's 
huge debts under the clearing agreements 
worry Germany's partners, and we should 
emphasize those speeches of Funk's which 
state flatly that there will be no settlement 
of the debts until after the war. 

Along this line, our propaganda should 
carry frequent surveys of German econ- 
omy, written by experts for the layman, ex- 
ploiting the Nazi shortages and weaknesses 
and the German dread of inflation. 

Even political jokes are useful, for a 
good Nazi Party joke on the BBC will 
spread throughout Berlin in forty-eight 
hours, and helps prove to the German lis- 
tener that he is not alone in his radio habits. 
Unconsciously, the men who pass on the 
joke pass on our propaganda. 

All of the belligerents have found pris- 
oner-of-war material extremely useful. Its 
greatest appeal lies in the desire of Ger- 
mans to learn more about their relatives 
listed as "captured" or "missing," and, to 
learn this, they are willing to listen to en- 
emy propaganda. At the same time, sec- 
tional antagonisms can be aroused by show- 
ing, for example, that a majority of the 
submarine crews captured in a certain 
period are from Hamburg, or that the Ger- 
mans are throwing Austrian regiments into 
the brunt of the heaviest fighting in a par- 
ticular sector of the front. 

To attack the enemy's own home propa- 
ganda, we must know what he is saying as 



rapidly as possible. A vulnerable statement 
made in the morning edition of a Berlin 
newspaper should be attacked that same 
day, while the German listener still has a 
copy of the paper and can check for him- 
self. 

This paramount demand for speed in 
propaganda makes it essential that we oper- 
ate well-developed and efficient listening 
posts, assigned to dredge the last useful bit 
of information out of every newspaper, 
broadcast, or traveller from Germany com- 
ing their way. Only at such posts can we read 
the German papers soon enough to answer 
them promptly. Only by such posts can we 
determine how effectively our propaganda 
is reaching Germany, and how it should be 
altered in content, tone, or mechanical tech- 
nique for even better effect. Potential 
sources of friction between the Axis nations 
can best be discovered in these neutral coun- 
tries. 

The duty of the listening post would be 
to supply at all times an up-to-the-minute 
picture, as complete as possible, of the situ- 
ation inside enemy territory, for the dual 
purpose of insuring accuracy on our part 
and of providing the ammunition with 
which our propaganda is to function. 

Only through such listening posts can 
we guarantee our propaganda the vital ele- 
ment of speed, essential because we must 
issue our version of any controversial sub- 
ject before the Germans can issue theirs j 
we must attack vulnerable German state- 
ments while they are still fresh in the Ger- 
man mind j and we must correct and coun- 
teract German propaganda generally, 
wherever in the world we meet it, before it 
becomes widely accepted for lack of con- 
tradiction. 

By these functions propaganda is of a 
defensive nature, but the same demands for 
information and speed apply to any propa- 
ganda initiative of our own. Even after the 
speeches and statements of United Nations 
leaders have been broadcast to Germany by 
every available facility, our listening posts 
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must tell us what versions are being given 
out by the German propagandists j what 
they are omitting and what they are dis- 
torting. For if we want our speeches and 
statements to be effective in Germany, we 
must follow them up immediately with 
persistent corrections and additions to what- 
ever version the Germans are given. 

A purposeful radio campaign, scientifi- 
cally planned on the keynotes of informa- 
tion, speed, and accuracy, must be the back- 
bone of our propaganda effort against Ger- 
many. It can be assisted by airplane leaf- 
lets, by whispering campaigns started in 



Germany by our agents, or by news planted 
in neighboring neutrals where it can seep 
into Germany. Only through radio, how- 
ever, can we reach large masses of the Ger- 
man people directly and rapidly. 

Propaganda is a legitimate weapon of 
war, and one that can save us time and 
lives. It demands no critical materials, and 
presents no problems we cannot solve. But 
it must be done on an all-out scale and 
based on careful planning if it is to succeed. 
Why should we deny ourselves the proper 
use of a weapon which Hitler has found 
one of the most effective in his arsenal? 



SPIRITUAL 

Prophet in the wilderness, 

Preachy oh, preach the word, 

Honey and locusts in his left hand, 

Scroll of fire in his right hand, 

Oh, preach, oh, preach the word. 

Prophet in the wilderness, 

A -preaching the word, 
Say dead bones a-going to get up and walk, 
Walk all around a-talking freedom talk, 

Oh, preach, oh, preach the word. 

Robert E. Hayden 
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By Charles L. Jamison 



A prolonged and excessive rise in prices 
Z=\ hurts many more persons than it 
A. benefits. The only ones who are bene- 
fited are debtors whose incomes increase more 
rapidly than the dollar depreciates in value, 
or who have possessions which increase in 
value as prices rise and can be liquidated at 
inflated prices to pay debts incurred when 
prices were low. There is another group 
of persons who do not benefit but who can 
be indifferent to rising prices so long as 
their incomes keep pace with the rising cost 
of living. In this group also are persons who 
raise things for sale, like the farmer. Such 
persons constitute a middle group which 
theoretically neither gains nor loses from 
rising prices. Included in it are eight or ten 
million union workers who have thus far 
been fortunate in establishing the principle 
that their wage rates are to be advanced as 
the cost of living rises. A third group of 
persons sufFers greatly from rising prices — 
those living on fixed salaries, incomes from 
rents and annuities, and interest on bonds 
and mortgages. In this group may also be 
included persons whose incomes have some 
flexibility but do not keep pace with rising 
costs. 

American colleges and universities and 
the people employed by them are helpless 
victims of the instability of prices. This fact 
was emphasized in connection with the in- 
flation induced by World War I. The fol- 
lowing is a paragraph taken from an article 
published in the Michigan Alumnus in 
October, 191 9: 



Last spring a statistical study of family bud- 
gets from teachers at the University of Michigan 
was presented to the Board of Regents of the 
University. The study was based upon seventy- 
six actual and detailed budgets of faculty families 
for the academic year 1917-18. Even at that 
time these budgets showed an average deficit of 
$871 for the sixty-two professors reporting. 
During the period, then, when families were 
economizing on clothing and on food the average 
university salary failed to cover expenditures by 
$871. For men with three children or more the 
annual deficit was found to be $ 1 100. 

Prices are rising in the present war. Ac- 
cording to Business Week (Aug. 29, 
1942), in two years, since August, 1939, 
the rise was close to nineteen per cent 
in the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost of living index. The index 
is still rising. How much higher it will 
go depends upon the effectiveness of the 
controls instituted by the federal govern- 
ment. In the United States during the 
course of World War I prices doubled. In 
Germany also between the declaration of 
war and the armistice wholesale prices 
slightly more than doubled according to 
Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer (K em- 
merer on Money j p. 76). Germany ex- 
pected a short war which would be easily 
won and its cost collected from the losers. 
Borrowed money was largely used to fin- 
ance the war because Germany intended to 
repay the loans from the reparations she 
hoped to collect. But Germany lost the war. 
The inflation seeded by wartime borrowing 
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took effect between November, 191 8, and 
April, 1 92 1. Wholesale commodity prices 
in general averaged about sixteen times as 
high in 1921 as in 1918. In April, 1921, 
the Reparations Commission fixed the in- 
demnity due the Allies at one hundred 
thirty-two billion gold marks. The chaos 
in German business which then prevailed 
and the low state of morale led to utter 
despair. By the end of December, 1921, 
wholesale commodity prices averaged thir- 
ty-five times as high as they were before 
the war. By December, 1923, the cost of 
living was 1,247 billion times as high as in 
19 13. In The Recovery of Germany (p. 
61) James W. Angell states: "The cur- 
rency then was more or less stabilized for 
the moment by the virtual scrapping of the 
old money and adoption of the renten- 
mark." 

The stage is as well set for inflation in 
this country now as it was in Germany dur- 
ing the progress of World War I. If the 
United States were to lose this war the his- 
tory of Germany could be repeated here. 
If we should win, there is no possibility of 
collecting reparations from any of our ene- 
mies. Billions of dollars of treasure will 
have been lost. The government debt will 
be staggering. Demobilization, no matter 
how well planned, will disturb the econ- 
omy of the country. Disciplinary restraints 
imposed by the war will be thrown off. It 
is quite likely that vast numbers of people 
who bought war bonds during the struggle, 
when they could buy little else with their 
surplus earnings, will rush to liquidate the 
bonds. They will enter the markets to buy 
goods before production facilities have been 
converted from war to peacetime products. 
They will find a scarcity as they did in 
1 91 9 and will bid up prices. Effective price 
control, if effectively instituted during the 
war, must be continued during postwar re- 
construction. If the controls are successful, 
it is probably that runaway prices can be 
prevented when the war is ended. 

One calamity which befell Germany, and 



is possible here, is public loss of confidence 
in the value of the currency. When the pub- 
lic reaches this psychosis the stage is set for 
hyperinflation. When so afflicted the Ger- 
man people lost no time in getting rid of 
their money as fast as it came into their 
possession. They would buy anything, 
whether they needed it or not, hoping later 
to exchange the articles for something use- 
ful. Merchants marked their prices up 
every two hours. No one kept money in his 
pocket a minute longer than he could find a 
place to spend it, lest its value should melt 
away before he could pass it on to someone 
else. We cannot believe that such a situa- 
tion ever could develop in this country, but 
doubtless no German in 19 13 believed that 
it could happen there. 

Endowed educational institutions in Ger- 
many suffered particularly. For example, 
the Rothschild-Goldschmidt endowment 
fund established in 19 13 paid the Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt the income from 1,000,- 
000 marks. In 1929 the financial report of 
the University contained the statement: 
"The endowment is extinct." The von 
Gwimmer endowment, a fund of 100,000 
marks, was created to compensate a pro- 
fessor at the University of Frankfurt for 
regular lectures on the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer. The income of 2,500 marks 
paid to the professor as an honorarium 
for the three months' lecture series had 
purchasing power in 1922 of roughly 
forty one cents in United States currency. 
In 1923-4 the honorarium amounted to 
0.000,012,5 of an American cent. The en- 
dowments of American universities already 
are suffering from low interest yields on 
sound investments. If depreciating purchas- 
ing power is superimposed on the drop in 
dollar income, the effectiveness of the en- 
dowments will decrease further than it 
already has. A professor who received forty- 
one cents for three months' lectures on 
Schopenhauer would be gloomier than the 
philosopher himself. 

The immediate problem is to place an 
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effective check on rising prices. The federal 
administration is aware of its responsibility 
— has been aware of it for some time. The 
approach taken by the administration, how- 
ever, may be viewed with some misgiving. 
There are two fundamental approaches to 
price control. One is to start at the begin- 
ning of all production and control costs all 
the way from raw materials to finished 
product. The other approach is to place 
price ceilings on finished products and 
prosecute anyone who sells at prices be- 
yond these ceilings. The latter approach 
has been the one taken by the govern- 
ment. One weakness of the plan is the 
squeeze on the sellers of goods. Without 
control of costs profit margins are squeezed 
out and may easily become negative. That 
is to say, cost may exceed selling price. The 
patriotic impulse to continue to serve his 
country as long as possible may induce the 
business man to absorb losses from capital, 
hoping that his capital will hold out until 
there is a change in the procedure. One by 
one, business concerns trying to operate 
without profit must be forced out of busi- 
ness. This would be unfortunate at a time 
when the country needs their services the 
most. 

The plan of freezing prices as of March, 
1942, served a useful purpose in prevent- 
ing purchasers from competing with each 
other in bidding up prices. There is no 
doubt that it did check the rise in prices of 
many commodities. To be sure, some mer- 
chants found ways to get around it. They 
introduced commodities unlike those of- 
fered for sale in March, 1942, on which 
there were no ceilings. Some of them took 
advantage of the buyers' ignorance of, or 
indifference to, the prices which prevailed 
on the freezing date. As long as there is 
scarcity of goods and an abundance of pur- 
chasing power, prospective purchasers are 
not likely to haggle over prices. The rock- 
bottom solution, it seems, is to prevent 
scarcity. That cannot be done under condi- 
tions of shortage of raw materials and labor, 



but shortage should not be encouraged by 
forcing otherwise willing and able produc- 
ers into bankruptcy. 

Had the government adopted the cost 
control approach the results would have 
been more satisfactory. Indeed business 
should be given aid in controlling costs. 
The Office of Price Administration has seen 
the justice in adjusting individual prices 
upward when it has become apparent that 
the spread between cost and selling price is 
too narrow or nonexistent. This procedure 
gives temporary relief to the harassed busi- 
ness man, but it is not a cure. As costs in- 
crease, further adjustments must be made. 
In the end frozen prices will be thawed by 
uncontrolled costs. 

The largest single item in the cost of 
consumers' goods is labor. Traced from the 
source of raw materials on the farm, in the 
forest, or in the mine, labor is involved in 
every step of extracting, handling, trans- 
porting, and processing. The final cost of 
end products is at least eighty per cent 
labor. In many cases it is more. The Office 
of Price Administration knows this and is 
not to be criticized for the failure of the 
administration to turn its attention earlier 
to the control of wages. Pressure groups 
have delayed the placing of controls where 
controls are most needed. The National 
War Labor Board ruled in the "little steel" 
case that wages should be frozen as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1 941, with adjustments upward to 
meet the subsequent increase in the cost of 
living. This is not an all-out freeze in 
wages. At best it is only a half measure. 

The more recent move in the direction 
of wage control, which found expression in 
the anti-inflation law of October 2, 1942, 
places the freezing date at September 15, 
1942. However, if at any time between 
January 1, 1942, and the freezing date, a 
wage has been higher than it was on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, then that higher wage 
must be maintained. The President was 
directed to promulgate regulations for wage 
and salary control. Accordingly, he issued 
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an executive order on October third, which 
still does not freeze wages with any degree of 
definiteness. The order states that "the Na- 
tional War Labor Board shall not approve 
any increase in wage rates prevailing on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, unless such increase is 
necessary to correct maladjustments or in- 
equalities, to eliminate substandards of liv- 
ing, to correct gross inequities, or to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war." This 
gives the War Labor Board almost as much 
discretionary power as it had before. There 
is one limitation, however. The Director of 
the newly created Economics Stabilization 
Board is required to approve wage increases 
if "the National War Labor Board or the 
Price Administrator shall have reason to 
believe that a proposed wage increase will 
require a change in the price ceiling of the 
commodity or service involved." This gives 
veto power to a higher authority than the 
War Labor Board, and it also gives the 
Price Administrator an opportunity to 
voice an objection to any wage increase that 
the Board seems disposed to grant. 

Fear of inflation, it is believed, induced 
labor to make persistent and repeated de- 
mands for wage increases when the intro- 
duction of compulsory collective bargaining 
m 1933 gave labor sufficient power to en- 
force its demands. If that was the motive 
for the repeated demands for higher pay 
and still higher pay, then it must be ad- 
mitted now that labor's persistence has kept 
it so far ahead of rising prices that as long 
ago as January 1, 1941, wage rates might 
have been pegged at the then prevailing 
level and held there until prices caught up 
with them. Prices have not yet caught up, 
nor will they until the cost of living reaches 
a much higher level than it has yet at- 
tained. The wage earner's hour of labor 
bought much less twelve years ago than it 
has bought in any year since then. As a mat- 
ter of fact he could convert one hour of 
work into thirty per cent more goods on 
January 1, 1941 when wage rates were 
eighteen per cent higher and cost of living 



was twelve per cent lower, than he could 
have done at the sunset of New Era pros- 
perity. The money in the worker's pay en- 
velope, which is what he really has to 
spend, has increased much more than thirty 
per cent. In the motor vehicle industry, for 
example, the average weekly earning in 
January, 1938, was $25.27. In May, 1942, 
it was $50.08. Add to this the fifteen per 
cent increase recently granted and the 
weekly earnings now total $57, an increase 
of one hundred twenty-five per cent. 

The philosophy of the good life for 
unionized labor may justify a steadily ris- 
ing standard of living. There is no doubt 
that the standard of living of the union 
wage earner has been elevated gratifyingly. 
Since no "social gain" shall be lost, it seems 
to be the obligation of society to maintain 
workers in that high standard of living 
come what may. Nevertheless, the problem 
at hand is a problem of economics, not of 
social reform. The objective now is to check 
the rise in prices. Since labor constitutes so 
large a percentage of the cost of goods, and 
since cost must in the long run form a base 
for prices, higher costs induced by elevating 
the standard of living of one social group 
will, other things remaining the same, 
lower the standard for all other groups. 
What of the good life for the teacher, the 
public servant, the salaried clerical worker, 
and a vast number of other nonmembers of 
the favored labor unions? For the benefit 
of all classes the cost of living should be 
frozen. The people of the United States 
have a right to insist that no single group 
shall receive preferential treatment. Sac- 
rifice made necessary by the war should 
reduce the standard of living of one group 
no more than another. In this emergency 
universal justice demands that no class 
which was so forehanded as to effectively 
anticipate the sacrifice should be protected 
in its greed. 

To some economists it has seemed that 
the declared labor policy of the War Labor 
Board in the "little steel" decision, calling 
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for the freezing of wages at January I, 
1 941, levels, plus an adjustment upward of 
roughly fifteen per cent to meet subsequent 
increases in the cost of living, simply regu- 
larizes the vicious cycle of inflation. There 
is a time lag between the actual expenditure 
of labor in producing materials and services 
that eventually will go into consumers* 
goods and the offering of those goods for 
sale. How much of the rise in the price of 
goods offered for sale after January 1, 
1 94 1, was created by high labor costs prior 
to that date cannot be measured. How much 
of the fifteen per cent wage increase re- 
cently granted to many workers will be 
reflected in still higher prices several 
months from now cannot be estimated. Un- 
less the productivity of each hour of work 
is increased in at least the proportion of the 
wage increase, it seems that each increase in 
wages to meet an increase in the cost of liv- 
ing will cause the cost of living to rise still 
further, thereby bringing forth another de- 
mand for increased wages, which in turn 
will cause another increase in the cost of 
living. And so on up and up. It is doubtful 
if the labor policy of the administration 
will be of any help in checking the rise in 
prices. While it may have been politically 
inexpedient to do so, the administration 
would probably have come closer to solving 
the inflation problem if it had definitely 
frozen wages at January 1, 1941, without 
any qualification. 

Labor is only one of the two principal 
elements in the cost of end products. The 
other element is the cost of materials. Un- 
less material costs are frozen along with 
wages, total cost will still rise. Therefore, 
it is imperative that the price of raw ma- 
terials be pegged as near the source as pos- 
sible. Most of the things that go into the 
cost of living have their origin on the farm. 
Some products, such as potatoes, come to 
the consumer in the form in which they 
leave the farmj many other products, 
however, go through processing before they 
are ready for consumption. Wheat, for ex- 



ample, reaches the consumer in the form 
of bread. Cotton reaches the consumer in 
the form of wearing apparel. All have a 
great deal of labor added before they are 
ready for consumption. Prices of important 
farm products now are generally twice those 
at the beginning of the European war. 
While these higher costs of raw materials 
influence the cost of end products, they 
have not caused the final cost to rise in as 
great proportion because labor costs have 
not advanced so much. Raw cotton, for ex- 
ample, has increased from 8.4 cents a pound 
to 18.48 cents, an increase of 120 per cent, 
yet the price of shirts has risen by a much 
smaller percentage, 16.9 per cent from 
January, 1941 to January, 1942. Never- 
theless, cost of materials and cost of labor 
have contributed to the rise in the price of 
cotton textiles and the garments made from 
them. Hourly rates for textile workers have 
risen 38.4 per cent since 1939, and for gar- 
ment workers 22.2 per cent in the same 
period. 

A factor which has retarded the increase 
in total cost of many products commen- 
surate with the increase in prime costs is 
the contribution of machinery and manage- 
ment. Since capital and management costs 
are relatively constant, the greater the 
increment of these elements in the fabrica- 
tion of end products the less the influence 
of material and labor costs on consumer 
prices. But raw material and labor costs 
have so much influence on final costs, no 
matter what the end product may be, that 
every element going into final cost must be 
controlled if the cost of living is to be held 
in check. 

The farm bloc has been criticized for 
having resisted the freezing of farm prices. 
In extenuation, however, let it be said that 
the farmer is to some extent the victim of 
the wage situation. His labor costs are 
greatly increased by competition for farm 
labor set up by high wages offered in in- 
dustry. When farm labor can be hired at 
all, it must be paid from two to four times 
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as much as the farmer paid before the start 
of the defense boom. Farm labor which in 
1934 cost $1.00 per day with board now 
must be paid $2.16. Even this wage does 
not attract sufficient helpers to harvest the 
crops. Portions of this year's crops have 
rotted in the fields, entailing a loss which 
to date has not been calculated. While 
nature contributed a large share to the 
process of maturing those crops, the farmer 
has suffered a considerable out-of-pocket 
loss in addition to the loss of potential in- 
come. All things considered, the farmer is 
entitled to an increase in prices, but prob- 
ably not as great an increase as farm prices 
have attained. Had wages been pegged 
early in the defense effort the situation in 
regard to farm prices would not be as com- 
plicated as it has become. 

The parity concept attempts to justify a 
rise in farm prices as prices of manufactured 
articles rise. Rising costs create higher prices 
for manufactured articles, and wage rates 
have been largely responsible for those 
higher costs. Therefore, the farmers' prob- 
lem is closely associated with the seemingly 
insatiable demand of factory workers for 
more pay. 

The Emergency Price Control Act of 
1 942 ignored the factor of wages as a farm 
cost. But the Act to Aid in Stabilizing the 
Cost of Living of October 2, 1942, pro- 
vides that "in fixing price maximums for 
agricultural commodities and for commodi- 
ties processed or manufactured in whole or 
substantial part from any agricultural com- 
modity, as provided for by this act, adequate 
weighting shall be given to farm labor." 
How this weighting will be applied is not 
yet defined. It was proposed in 1938 that 
farm labor should be included in the statis- 
tics of prices on which parity was based. The 
farm bloc defeated the proposal because it 
was disadvantageous to the farmer at that 
time. Now its inclusion would be to his ad- 
vantage. Wages of hired help and the labor 
of the farmer and his family would increase 
the parity index approximately ten percent. 



The process of regulating farm prices 
has not heretofore been predicated on cost 
and reasonable profit, but rather on the 
idea of guaranteeing to the farmer the 
greatest prosperity he ever has enjoyed. 
Whether that prosperity was greater than 
he had a right to expect was not considered. 
Accordingly an examination of the periods 
in the recent history of farming when the 
farmers' crops brought prices which pro- 
duced the highest purchasing power indi- 
cated the years 1909—14 as the base years 
for fixing parity prices. In those years, it 
was found, the farmer could convert his 
crops into a greater volume of manufac- 
tured goods than he was able to do at any 
other time. But a few isolated commodities 
now and then have been temporarily so 
scarce that their prices have advanced above 
the 1909-14 averages. These high prices 
have in some cases been substituted for the 
1909-14 prices. Furthermore, a few new 
farm products have gained prominence since 
1909-14. Soy beans, alfalfa, and peanuts 
are examples. The highest prices these com- 
modities have reached became the parity 
base for them. Since the outbreak of the 
present war scarcity has carried the price 
of farm products to new highs, so we find 
in the recently enacted price control law 
the provision that "no maximum price shall 
be established or maintained" below a price 
which will reflect the higher of the follow- 
ing prices: (1) the parity price; (2) the 
highest price received by such producers 
for such commodity between January 1, 
1942, and September 15, 1942. 

The philosophy behind this legislation 
seems to imply that whatever goes up in 
farm prices must never come down. It is 
the same argument which is applied to the 
retention of the "social gains" of labor. As 
an ideal it is flawless. As an economic for- 
mula it is wholly impractical. A more prac- 
tical base probably would have been the 
five years next preceding the outbreak of 
the European war, 1935-9. In those five 
years New Deal defiance of economic forces 
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had corrected many social maladjustments. 
The outbreak of the war in Europe and the 
prospect of our eventual involvement in it 
might have suggested three years ago the 
wisdom of turning national policy away 
from social reform toward the more seri- 
ous business of defending ourselves. 

Past mistakes cannot now be corrected. 
The important objective is to avoid making 
further mistakes. It is impractical to reduce 
wages to the level at which they should 
have been frozen, and it is impossible to 
deflate farm prices in the face of prevailing 
scarcity of many commodities. However, 
prices can now be frozen at some level 
which, as events are moving, probably will 
be somewhat above present levels, but it is 
hoped will not be too far above them. 

Even with prices frozen the problem is 
not solved. It is estimated that at least half 
of our national production must go into the 
war effort. The other half can be used to 
sustain the civilian population. All that is 
produced for both purposes will be paid 
for. The money will go into the pockets of 
wage earners and farmers, into the treas- 
uries of railroads and manufacturers. The 
latter group will pay out some of it in divi- 
dends which will put purchasing power in 
the hands of stockholders. All potential 
spenders will have about two dollars to 
spend for every dollar's worth of goods 
available for purchase. Without price con- 
trol the spenders would bid against each 
other for the limited supply on the market. 
Prices would rise, other things being equal, 
until it would require two dollars to buy 
what formerly could have been bought for 
one dollar. The surplus purchasing power 
then would have been absorbed in inflated 
prices. But we do not want prices to be in- 
flated, because such inflation would add 
greatly to the cost of the war and would 
bring distress to thousands of persons with 
fixed incomes. 

If and when prices are frozen, demand 
theoretically will be double the supply. 
Without restraint on purchases one-half the 



buyers would have their demands satisfied} 
the other half would not. The early pur- 
chaser would get the goods; the late arrival 
would go home empty handed. To insure 
justice and equality rationing becomes nec- 
essary. The number of units to be dis- 
tributed is divided by the number of per- 
sons to be supplied. Each person is entitled 
to so many units and that is all he can buy 
regardless of how much money he has to 
spend or how ardently he may desire more. 
At least, that is the theory of rationing j in 
practice it is not so simple. 

To set up and test the efficacy of ration- 
ing machinery, sugar was selected as an 
experimental commodity. This step was 
necessary because of a threatened shortage. 
Sugar, however, is an inelastic commodity. 
Increased purchasing power in the hands of 
individuals would not greatly increase the 
demand. Fuel oil is another rationed com- 
modity with inelastic demand. Consumers 
will buy no more than they need to keep 
their houses warm, no matter how much pur- 
chasing power they have. It is scarcity rather 
than abnormal purchasing power which 
makes such rationing necessary. Meat, on the 
other hand, is a commodity which has had 
to be rationed partly because the normal 
supply has diminished, and partly because 
vast numbers of people have more money to 
spend than they ever had before and they 
want to buy more meat. Scarcity of meat is 
partly caused by the freezing of retail 
prices and the failure to freeze the cost of 
livestock bought by the packers. When the 
consumer reads such items as the following 
in the newspaper he begins to wonder how 
wise is government regulation of prices. 
The item reads: "Seventy per cent of De- 
troit's meat supply may be cut off by Satur- 
day unless an equitable margin is established 
between livestock cost and meat ceiling 
prices." 

The anti-inflation bill aims to correct 
such situations as this. It provides that "in 
the fixing of maximum prices on products 
resulting from processing of agricultural 
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commodities, including livestock, a gen- 
erally fair and equitable margin shall 
be allowed for such processing." Higher 
prices, of course, will result from such ad- 
justments. Even the encouragement thus 
afforded to packers and the resultant in- 
crease in the supply of meat is not likely 
to make rationing unnecessary. Increased 
per capita consumption will tax the supply 
available for civilian use. 

Controls that are being placed on the 
consumption of a few commodities un- 
doubtedly will spread to many others. 
Meanwhile high cost of labor and material 
is likely to discourage the production of 
badly needed civilian goods, even where 
raw materials and labor are obtainable. The 
resulting scarcity will make necessary the 
rationing of the limited supply which comes 
on the market. Price ceilings then un- 



doubtedly will have to be raised and this 
will set in motion another cycle of infla- 
tionary influences. 

It seems imperative that wages be frozen 
with no provision for further cost of living 
adjustments, and that farm prices be frozen 
with no provision for increasing or even 
maintaining the farmers* purchasing power. 
Sacrifices must be endured by everybody, 
and the sooner the factory worker and the 
farmer start to bear their share the less 
they will have to suffer in the not too dis- 
tant future. Persons on fixed incomes are 
already oppressed and will be oppressed 
still further before conditions improve. 
Nevertheless there is a chance to save them 
from complete destruction in the tidal wave 
of uncontrolled inflation. That chance lies 
in the belated, but nonetheless welcome, 
inflation controls recently instituted. 



RETROSPECT 
On the Sixty -fifth Anniversary of Matriculation at Michigan 

Long life I never prayed for — yet unsought 
As here and there upon a generous tree 

Some fruit is seen to linger still distraught 

From Winter's warning, it has come to me. 

But now — ungathered, while the waiting shears 

Of Atropos are idle and my stay 
Enlarged till Lachesis reviews the years, 

I pray that I may ripen, not decay. 

Duane Edwin Fox 
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SOUVENIRS OF THE BATTLE 
OF SANTIAGO 

By Arthur E. R. Boak 



"TT ast February, through the generosity 
I of Mr. Charles S. White, '14, of 
-W-^Binghamton, New York, there came 
to the University three interesting docu- 
ments relating to the Battle of Santiago 
together with a rare copy of a student pub- 
lication of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy for 1878 entitled "Fag Ends." These 
formed part of the family papers of Mr. 
White, whose historical training enabled 
him to realize their value and desire to 
place them in the care of his alma mater. 

The other documents are: (1) An origi- 
nal manuscript letter written by Mr. 
White's uncle, Commodore James Ham- 
ilton Sears, at the time Flag Lieutenant on 
the "U.S.S. Brooklyn," to his father, Mr. 
Charles W. Sears, of Binghamton. The let- 
ter was written on board the "Brooklyn" on 
July 1 1, 1 898, off Santiago, just eight days 
after the battle. Commodore Sears entered 
the Naval Academy on June 6, 1872 on an 
appointment from Virginia. He was re- 
tired as Commodore on June 30, 19 10 and 
subsequently resided abroad. 

(2) A printed account of the engage- 
ment, entitled An Account of the Engage- 
ment with the Spanish Squadron as seen 
from the U.S.S. Vixen, July 3 , 1898. U.S.S. 
Brooklyn, Flagship. 

(3) Printed extracts from the log of the 
Spanish armored cruiser "Cristobal Colon," 
which surrendered after being run ashore 
at the end of the battle. These abstracts 
cover the period from April 14, when the 



"Colon" and the other vessels of her squad- 
ron reached the Cape Verde Islands on 
their way from Spain to Cuba, to July 2, 
the day before the fatal attempt to escape 
from Santiago and the American blockade. 

In view of the fact that the complete de- 
feat of Admiral Cervera's squadron, to the 
astonishment of European and even some 
American opinion, demonstrated beyond all 
question of doubt the strength of the "New 
Navy" of the United States, it has seemed 
worth while to publish the letter of Com- 
modore Scars and the account of the battle 
as seen from the "Vixen," at a time when 
the Navy is once again proving its worth 
against another, and this time a much more 
dangerous, antagonist. 

U.S.S. "Brooklyn," 
Off Santiago de Cuba 
July II, 1898 

My dear Father 

The great fight is over but it is still talked 
about here with wonder at the result. Of course 
it all redounds to the discipline and temper of 
the Navy, as compared with the same features 
in the Spanish Navy. We were surprised to [see] 
the ships coming out at that time as we had 
nearly given up the idea that they would face 
us in the day time. Everybody in the Squadron 
was at Sunday Muster [,] good clothes and shoes 
on, when the first ship was seen. They had fol- 
lowed our movements closely and saw that our 
end of the line was weakened by the absence of 
the Massachusetts. The New York also had gone 
9 miles to the eastward to the Army base, and 
she was the only vessel besides the Brooklyn 
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whose speed the Spaniards had reason to dread. 
The vessels beginning west were the yacht gun- 
boat "Vixen," Brooklyn, Texas, Iowa, Oregon, 
Indiana and yacht Gloucester. The usual line 
was about thus 
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As they came out the line was thus 
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So with this last sketch you can see their reason 
for coming out when they did and what their 
plan was. 

If they could disable the Brooklyn by the forts 
and ships they had a good chance to get away 
from the battle ships by running west. Well, the 
Brooklyn swung towards the entrance and went 
ahead slow disregarding the Batteries, and steered 
first one way and then the other to meet the 
ram[m]ing attack which the Commodore at 
once anticipated. The advancing column of the 
enemy was met with a terrific fire from our ships, 
seemed to waver a little and then turned west. 
Of course it was at full speed. 

We had turned somewhat towards the 
"Texas," all advancing, and to avoid masking 
her fire we continued the turn going ahead full 
speed port engine and back starboard. We knew 
now that the ram[m]ing idea was over if they 
really meant it and the action was full joined. 
We converged towards shore, with signal flying 
to "close up," to crowd the Spaniards towards 
the shore and bring them to close action. My 
heart sunk for a time we had such a fire con- 
centrated on us and the Spanish ships were such 
splendid ships, I felt if they could keep all right 
for a little while they would get out of range 
of the Battle ships and we would have the whole 
procession or cortege and be the funeral our- 
selves as of course we would have kept it up with 
any or all of them. When I saw the first one 
run for the beach after the torpedo boats had 



been done for I felt all right. The Vixen accom- 
panied us close all the time and was thoughtful 
to make note of the events. I enclose a copy 
which gives as accurately as could be expected 
the events. There are some few errors in times 
but they are unimportant. I send also a slip of 
notes made from the log of the Colon we cap- 
tured with a plate or rough sketch of our hits. 
I believe the Spaniards must have set their sights 
for a range of 2500 or 3000 yards and then 
never were able to calculate their range owing 
to demoralization. Our range was taken every 
instant, and the young man killed had the in- 
strument 1 at his eye at the time. At any rate the 
shriek of shell and hiss and thuds in the water 
never seemed to cease over our heads for an in- 
stant during an hour and everybody wonders. 
I have seen the Newspapers of 5th and sixth and 
think the accounts are and will be all right. 
Schley has been through all the same simple 
nobleman, without jealousy or malice, and has 
done just right. His report gives credit to all and 
places the supreme credit with the Commander 
in Chief. It was my high privilege to have been 
near him constantly and at the end he was nobler 
than at any other time. He is idolized afloat as 
no other sailor in the services. Each and every 
one did right, met an emergency nobly, and did 
as neat a piece of work as any navy ever did and 
with despatch. 

The bad season has set in now and I trust 
operations may soon conclude. 

We are out of good food, no laundry, poor 
mail facilities, rain all the time, and no more 
ships to meet. 

I do not care to write out a detailed statement 
of the fight yet until I know more about it. It 
happened to be Schley's one day and he made it 
hum. I am thankful to the Spaniards for coming 
out and getting demoralized, and I am glad to be 
alive. I will write to Charlie Case and you can 
give this to Mamie. I haven't heard a word from 
Frank though I fancy he is ordered out some- 
where. The Army certainly wants artillery for 
these bits of works. Give my love to all and I am 
Your affectionate son 
Jim 

There is an armistice just up now and as I 
hear no guns I am hopeful the Dons have given 
in. 



1 The instrument referred to wu the range finder 
known as the stadimeter. 
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The letter, written by a participant in 
the action whose battle station gave him ex- 
ceptional advantages for the observation of 
its course, makes an interesting supplement 
to official reports. It reveals the high morale 
and discipline of the American fleet and at 
the same time the surprise experienced 
by the officers at the relative ease and com- 
pleteness of the victory. The "Brooklyn" 
carried the flag of Commodore Winfield 
Scott Schley who was the senior officer pres- 
ent during the battle since the commanding 
officer, Rear Admiral W. T. Sampson, had 
started on his flagship the "New York" for 
a conference with General Shafter who 
was commanding the American land forces 
besieging Santiago, and was unable to re- 
turn in time to take an active part in the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet. Owing to 
her position at the westward end of the 
blockading line, and thus nearest to the 
course which the Spaniards took in their 
attempt to escape, the "Brooklyn" was in 
the thick of the fight from beginning to 
end. Besides material damage, she sus- 
tained the only casualties — one killed and 
one wounded — in the entire American fleet, 
and at the same time her five-inch guns 
scored more hits on the enemy ships than 
the guns of any of her consorts. 

Particularly interesting is the writer's ex- 
planation of the starboard turn made by 
the "Brooklyn" in a circle, N-E-S-W, 
which took her first away from the enemy's 
course and ultimately brought her around 
parallel to it but at a greater distance. This 
turn, subsequently known as the "Brook- 
lyn's loop," caused the ship next in line, 
the battleship "Texas," to come to a dead 
stop in order to avoid a threatened col- 
lision, thus delaying her participation in 
the pursuit, while at the same time it pre- 
vented the "Brooklyn" herself from en- 
gaging the Spaniards as closely and as 
effectively as a turn to port would have 
made possible. At the court of inquiry con- 
vened in Washington on September 12, 
1901, at the request of Schley, then enjoy- 



ing the rank of Rear Admiral, one of the 
most important witnesses was his former 
flag lieutenant, now Lieutenant Commander 
Sears. In his testimony, which fills some 
forty-five pages of the official record of the 
proceedings of the court (Record of Pro- 
ceedings of a Court of Inquiry in the case 
of Rear Admiral Winfield S. Schley. House 
Documents, Vol. 103, No. 48 5, 1902. Serial 
No. 4370), Sears showed the same loyalty 
towards Schley which he revealed in his 
letter to his father. His account of the en- 
gagement given in Vol. I, pp. 973-977 of 
the Proceedings is substantially the same 
as that given in the letter. In spite, how- 
ever, of the favorable interpretation which 
he put upon the "loop," this maneuver was 
viewed otherwise by the court and was stig- 
matized by President Theodore Roosevelt 
as "the one grave mistake made by any 
American ship that day" (President Roose- 
velt's Memorandum upon the Appeal of 
Admiral Schley, Proceedings, Vol. II, p. 

1935). 

With regard to the sketches of the usual 
positions of the ships in the blockading fleet 
and those on July 3, it should be noted that 
they correspond closely to the chart of the 
battle. of Santiago published with the re- 
port of the Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion. The only discrepancy worth noting, 
and that can be explained by the fact that 
the sketches were not drawn to scale, is that 
they represent both the "Vixen" and the 
"Gloucester" as much closer inshore than 
does the official chart. 

An Account of the Engagement with the 
Spanish Squadron as seen from the U.S.S. Vixen 
July 3, 1898. 

At 9.45 Quartermaster reported a tug coming 
out of the harbor. Upon examination it was dis- 
covered to be a Spanish cruiser flying a large 
Spanish flag, with a smaller flag at the mast 
head which was taken to be the Admiral's flag, 
as it was on the leading ship. The Vixen at this 
time was lying about two miles off shore and 
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four miles to the westward of Morro Castle and 
from this time to the end was never out of sight 
of the chase and was within two miles of the 
destruction of the three armored cruisers. Word 
was at once sent to the Commanding Officer, all 
hands were called to quarters, full speed was or- 
dered and the helm put to port to stand further 
off shore and leave the line of fire of the Brook- 
lyn unobstructed. The Brooklyn had hoisted a 
signal that the enemy was attempting to escape, 
and the Vixen noticing that the leading ship was 
turning westward, hoisted a signal that the en- 
emy were attempting to escape to the westward. 
The fleet which at this time had resumed their 
day stations, began rapidly to close in toward the 
mouth of the harbor, concentrating a terrific fire 
upon the fleet, though at long range. There was 
no doubting the fact that the enemy was coming 
out, but there were several anxious moments as 
to his intentions whether he would disperse and 
attempt to break through the fleet or keep his 
ships together. The leading vessel had about 
changed her course to the west, when the second 
vessel appeared, followed shortly afterwards by 
the Christobal Colon. It was easy to identify this 
ship from the fact that her mast is placed be- 
tween the two smoke stacks. The first two were 
not so easy to identify, as the Viscaya, Oquendo 
and Maria Teresa are practically identical in ap- 
pearance. The fleet meanwhile was closing in 
towards the mouth of the harbor, and when the 
fourth vessel appeared and turned to the west- 
ward, it became apparent that Admiral Cervera 
had carefully reconnoitered the field and selected 
the west as the weakest part of the blockade, as 
the strong easterly current had drifted the heavi- 
est ships considerably to the eastward of their 
customary positions. The western portion of the 
blockading circle chanced to be defended by the 
Vixen and Brooklyn. The Brooklyn headed to 
the northward apparently intending to intercept 
the head of the enemy's column. Simultaneously 
with the appearance of the leading ship of the 
enemy's column, the western battery opened a 
heavy fire, but apparently directing it upon the 
eastern and central ships of the blockading squad- 
ron. 

At 10. A.M. the Brooklyn was the nearest to, 
and was engaging the two leading ships. The 
two ships were quite close together with an in- 
terval of perhaps three quarters of a mile between 
the second ship and the Colon. 



At 10.05 the Brooklyn began to turn with the 
port helm and made a complete turn to the east- 
ward, continuing around, so that when again 
heading west, the two leading enemy's ships bore 
well on her starboard quarter, with the fourth 

AN ACCOUNT ' 

OF THE 

ENGAGEMENT 
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SPANISH SQUADRON 

JULY 3, 1898. 
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Title Pace of the Rare Pamphlet Describing the 
Battle of Santiago 

vessel coming up rapidly astern. The Vixen at 
this time was well to the westward of the lead- 
ing ship and was steering a parallel course. For 
the next fifteen minutes the Brooklyn received 
and returned the fire of the two leading ships, 
with an occasional shot from the Colon. The 
first two shots from the leading enemy's ships 
were evidently aimed at the Vixen as they passed 
directly over her, striking the water a hundred 
yards or so beyond. 

At 10.30 the chase was well formed, with the 
positions as follows: — Enemy's ships were in 
column between Cabanas and Guayacabon, with 
the Brooklyn steering a parallel course about a 
mile distant from them; the Oregon southeast of 
them about two miles distant; the other vessels 
of the squadron was [sic] obscured by smoke. 

At 10.32 the Colon and leading enemy's ships 
were close together just clear of the .Brooklyn's 
bow as viewed from the Vixen, the Colon 
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evidently gaining in speed and closing up. At this 
time it was apparent that the vessel that had here- 
tofore been leading was disabled and on fire, as 
she dropped rapidly astern. She apparently was 
headed for the shore off Juan Gonzales. The 
Oregon was apparently forging rapidly ahead 
engaging the fourth ship as she passed. Two 
smaller enemy's vessels, probably the torpedo- 
boat destroyers, the Furor and Pluton, were to 
the westward of Cabanas engaged by the Iowa 
and the Texas and apparently on fire, but the 
leading vessels had gone too far to the westward 
to be able to exactly identify either of them ac- 
curately. The Indiana was in sight a little to 
the westward of Morro. 

At 10.34 the Colon was still gaining and re- 
serving her fire. At this moment, the only U. S. 
vessels in sight from the Vixen were the Brook- 
lyn and the Oregon with the Texas and the 
Iowa in rear of Oregon five or six miles. The 
Indiana was apparently about four miles astern 
of the Iowa. 

At 10.37 tne Colon and other enemy's vessels 
opened a heavy fire again. The second vessel was 
just clear of the Brooklyn and about five miles 
distant from the Vixen. The Oregon was gain- 
ing rapidly. The Colon was apparently using 
smokeless powder. The firing of the enemy was 
very high and many of their shots passed over the 
Brooklyn, falling close ahead, astern and around 
the Vixen, a piece of the shell going through the 
flag at the mainmast. 

At 10.46 the Brooklyn forged ahead and the 
Oregon fired her forward 13" gun at the leading 
vessels of the chase. 

At 10.47 t ' le Texas was in the lead of the 
Iowa and gaining rapidly. The fire of the Brook- 
lyn at this time was both steady and deadly, shell 
apparently striking or bursting alongside the 
chase. 

At 10.49 tne Texas passed Juan Gonzales and 
what was apparently the Indiana was off Cabanas 
at the same time. 

At 10.50 the Vixen veered in close, heading 
about north-northwest. The Texas was gaining 
rapidly. The Iowa appeared off Juan Gonzales. 
A small vessel evidently a yacht appeared off 
Guayacabon hotly engaging some of the enemy's 
ships. 

At IO.54 it was apparent that another of the 
enemy's vessels was on fire, and heading for the 
beach, with a heavy list to port. This vessel 



proved to be the Viscaya and she was evidently 
making for the reef at Asseradero. 

At 1 1. 01 she ported, evidently heading east, 
as if seeking for the entrance to Asseradero. The 
Texas and Vixen directed their fire on this ves- 
sel until 1 1.07 when, as her colors were evidently 
down, the order was given to cease firing. 

At 1 1 .09 there was a sudden burst of flame 
and smoke from her after end, and all ships re- 
served their fire on passing the doomed vessel 
now hard and fast ashore on Asseradero reef. 

At 1 1. 1 6 the vessels in sight from the Vixen, 
were the Brooklyn, Oregon, Texas, Iowa and 
Indiana; the Indiana at least ten (10) miles 
from the Colon. The impression on board the 
Vixen was that the vessel ashore at Asseradero 
was the Flagship. 

At 1 1.25 the Iowa had evidently stopped. The 
after end of the vessel ashore at Asseradero was 
a sheet of flame. 

From 11.26 to 11.42 there was a succession 
of explosions on board of her, apparently from 
the ignition of loose charges about the guns. 
They resembled huge chrysanthemums with rib- 
bons of smoke, as burning powder grains fell 
from the end of the petals. 

At 1 1.45 the chase had resolved itself into the 
Colon, close in shore, distant about seven miles 
from the Vixen, the Oregon about one point on 
the starboard bow distant about one mile and 
half, the Brooklyn one point on the starboard 
bow distant about three miles, the Texas on the 
starboard quarter, distant about one. The Iowa 
two points on the starboard quarter, distant about 
eight miles. The New York one point on the 
starboard quarter, distant about ten miles. These 
last two vessels were apparently off Boca del 
Rio, but they were too far off to identify them 
with certainty, in thin haze of smoke that was 
left behind the leading ships. No other vessels 
were in sight. The smoke from the ship des- 
troyed at Juan Gonzales and to the eastward 
could be seen, but their hulls could not be made 
out. 

At 1 2.00 M. their relative positions were prac- 
tically the same, except that each had changed its 
positions relative to the Vixen. When the Vixen 
was abreast of Sevilla, thirty miles west of San- 
tiago, the Texas bore three points on the star- 
board quarter, a little less than a mile. The Ore- 
gon and Brooklyn one point on the starboard and 
port bows respectively, distant about four and five 
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miles respectively, while the Colon bore two 
points on the starboard bow distant fully ten 
miles. According to the official pilot on board the 
Vixen, the latter vessel was about off a place 
called Bayamita. It may be said that all localities 
and estimates of distances were referred to him 
in connection with the opinions of four or five 
of the officers of the Vixen. 

At 12.05 tne New York was in line with the 
burning ship (the Viscaya) at Asseradero, distant 
about nine miles. 

At 12.15 tnc Texas was on the starboard 
quarter, New York two points on the starboard 
quarter evidently gaining, the Oregon a half 
point on the starboard bow, Brooklyn one point 
on the port bow, the Colon one point on the star- 
board bow, still distant about ten miles. 

At 12.20 the Oregon fired a shot which fell 
short. The Colon at this time was about hull 
down from the Vixen. During the next half hour 
there were occasional shots fired from both the 
Oregon and the Brooklyn many of which struck 
near the chase. 

At 12.50 the Texas was one point forward 
off the starboard beam and steadily gaining. 

At 1. 1 5 the Oregon and the Brooklyn headed 
in shore about four points. 

At 1.23 the Texas hoisted the signal "Enemy 
has surrendered." This signal was repeated to 
the New York but not acknowledged. The 
Colon was distinguished by the aid of glasses 
lying close in shore and according to the pilot 
was lying at Rio Tarquino. Opinion was divided 
on board the Vixen as to whether a white flag 
was displayed on the Colon, or whether it was 
steam escaping from the forward steam pipe. 
Subsequently this proved to be steam. 

At 2.00 a boat from the Brooklyn and Ore- 
gon was seen go alongside the Colon. 

At 2.25 the Vixen stopped off Rio Tarquino 
in the neighborhood of the Brooklyn and Ore- 
gon. The New York arrived from three to five 
minutes later and intercepted the boat returning 
from the Colon. 

In all these observations the time was ac- 
curately noted, but the watch used was five min- 
utes slow of the deck clock, which agreed very 
nearly with the times indicated by the bells on 
other vessels. 

This account was printed as a four-page 
pamphlet measuring s l / 2 by 7 inches. The 



title shown above is printed on the first page, 
and is repeated, with the omission of the 
words "U.S.S. Brooklyn, Flagship" at the 
top of page 2. The account itself, printed in 
very small type, fills the second and third 
pages, leaving page 4 blank. 

The "U.S.S. Vixen" was an armed yacht, 
officially classified as a "Boat." Under the 
command of Lieutenant Alexander Sharp, 
Jr., she was engaged in patrol duty at the 
western end of the blockade much nearer 
to the coast than the larger ships of the 
squadron. When the Spanish ships began 
to appear from the harbor and to turn west- 
wards, the "Vixen" ran offshore and then 
followed the chase behind but between the 
"Brooklyn" and the Oregon," in a position 
to intercept the Spanish torpedo boats which 
came out behind their cruisers in case they 
should attempt an attack. From the "Vix- 
en's" position throughout the engagement, 
her officers were able to observe the relative 
positions of both Spanish and American 
ships, and since the notes taken on board 
her were the only comprehensive account 
of the course of the action made at the time, 
they constitute a source of the highest im- 
portance. 

From the Proceedings of the Court of 
Inquiry, in particular the testimony of 
Lieutenant Commander Sharp and Lieu- 
tenant Commander Charles H. Harlow, 
former executive officer of the "Vixen," we 
learn how the account was prepared and 
how it came to be printed on board the 
"Brooklyn." At the beginning of the en- 
counter, Lieutenant Harlow (as he then 
was) suggested to Lieutenant Sharp that it 
might be desirable to take notes of the 
progress of the battle with a record of the 
times for its successive phases. When his 
commanding officer approved, Harlow pro- 
ceeded to compile the notes by dictating his 
observations to Paymaster Dougherty who 
stood by him on the "Vixen's" bridge. The 
notes covered the period from the emer- 
gence of the first Spanish ship from San- 
tiago harbor about 9:45 a.m. to 2:25 p.m. 
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The times between 9:45 and 10:30 a.m. Occasionally, however, it seems as if ex- 
were estimated; those after 10:30 were en- planatory additions had been made in the 
tered according to the paymaster's watch, text of the pamphlet, as when on page 1, 
which as noted at the close of the record, line 51, the words "the torpedoboat de- 
was five minutes slower than the "Vixen's" stroyers," which are not in the log, are in- 
deck clock. Shortly after the close of the scrted before "the Furor and Pluton," and 
engagement, Sharp had the notes typed in in line 63 the phrase "passed over the 
manifold. The original or "ribbon" copy Brooklyn," likewise lacking in the log, oc- 
was attached to the log of the "Vixen" for curs between "many of their shots" and 
the day, July 3, and so was incorporated in "falling." There are also a few omissions 
the logbook. One of the other copies was in the pamphlet. On page 1, line 35, after 
taken by Sharp on board the "Brooklyn" "starboard quarter," the logbook has "and 
and given to Commodore Schley who had the Colon on her starboard quarter," and 
it printed and distributed to his officers and line 61, after "just clear," the words "of 
crew. This typewritten copy was quite in- the stern of," both of which phrases are 
dependent of a longhand copy made by a lacking in the pamphlet. In the latter case, 
yeoman on board the "Vixen" and later, moreover, the name of the American ship 
on July 6, enclosed by Sharp in his official concerned is omitted in the logbook but 
report to Commodore Schley. supplied as the "Brooklyn" in the printed 
In comparing the account printed on the copy. In two cases, the times do not agree ; 
"Brooklyn" with the notes incorporated in where the pamphlet has 10:32 and 11:26, 
the "Vixen's" logbook as printed in Exhibit the logbook has 10:52 and 1 1 :20. The time 
A of the Appendix to the Proceedings of sequence shows, however, that, contrary to 
the court, Vol. II, pp. 271-272, many dif- what we might expect, the former and not 
ferences are apparent. In the matter of the latter times are correct, 
form, no attempt was made in the log to More important than the differences 
make separate paragraphs for each entry hitherto noted are two discrepancies in the 
under the successively recorded times, as relative positions of the "Brooklyn" and 
was done in the printed version. But apart other vessels. At 10:05, tne pamphlet states 
from this, and from differences in punctua- that when the "Brooklyn" had completed 
tion which do not affect the meaning, there her turn the two leading Spanish ships 
are more than sixty instances where the "bore well on her starboard quarter, with 
wording of the two copies differs. For the the fourth vessel coming up rapidly astern." 
most part these discrepancies are super- As the logbook has it the two leading ships 
ficial, consisting of changes in word order "bore well on her starboard bow and the 
and verbal forms, the omission or insertion Colon on her starboard quarter." Assuming 
of nonessential articles and pronouns, and that the logbook is correct, the statement 
occasional paraphrasing by use of words or in the pamphlet would make it appear that 
phrases of similar meaning. A few examples the "Brooklyn" was considerably further 
will serve to illustrate these. ahead to the west than was actually the 

case. Again, at 11:45 tne position of the 

Pam P hlct Logbook "Brooklyn" is given as "one point on the 

p. j. line i> "»pidiy to cUm" "to rapidly d«e" starboard bow" of the "Vixen" whereas the 



14 "There was no "do doubt at all to the fact" 

doubting the fart" logbook says "one point on the fort bow. 

» -Wth of the Ux- "moath of tbe Mono" FrQm the CQUrse held by the "Vixen" with 

60 1 



opened a heavy "opened fire" the "Oregon" to starboard and the "Brook- 



f.rr 



4 "shell apparently "shells from her pint appar- lyn" tO port, it is dear that "port DOW" is 

HS? al ° Dgside ■ correct. At 10:50 the "Vixen" is said to be 
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heading "north north west," but the log- 
book has «W. N. W. ,» which is "west- 
north west." 

Since the text of the notes as given in 
the transcript of the "Vixen's" log was 
taken from the "ribbon" copy, we must 
look upon it as more authentic than the 
version printed on board the "Brooklyn" 
except in the c* ise of typographical errors, 



such as the two misprints in the recorded 
times. Where the "Brooklyn" versions dif- 
fers from it, we must regard it as in error 
unless the contrary can be proved. The 
numerous points of disagreement are to be 
explained in part by "editing" both of form 
and content on board the "Brooklyn" but 
also by carelessness in proofreading, pos- 
sibly due to haste in printing. 



THRENODY FOR THE CHIMES 

"Library chimes and all" — library chimes! 

And all the long past autumns when we roamed 

The hills of the Huron 'til your cadence called 

Homeward our steps in deep-toned, resonant warning. 

Through rain-misted, wind-restless nights your echo is plunging j 

Out of the depths of the years your voice is resounding — 

Brave tones turning chaos to courage. 

Bells, you have gone to an end unforeseen — 

Silenced forever your ringing; 

You have gone to a molten mutation 

That your voice may speak in the battle. 

(Far cry from the hills of the Huron, 

Far cry from the heart of the campus! ) 

Strange are the ways you will serve 

(And strange are the ways for our children). 

Fused in the fury of war you will form a bulwark for freedom. 

Far down the years — or, perchance, with merciful swiftness — 

When the sounds of conflict are silenced 

Peace shall bring a new song to the earth 

And chimes, cast anew, shall proclaim 

Your heartbeat, invisibly vocal. 

— Irene McFadden Kingston 
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POETRY AND ART FOR ART'S SAKE 

By Carl E. Burklund 

— Beauty is its own excuse for being. 

— Emerson 



Iet us listen for a moment. It is Oscar 
Wilde speaking — brilliant, urbane, 
affected, covering with the suggestion 
of a yawn a carefully prepared bon mot or 
paradox. "There are two ways of disliking 
art, Ernest. One is to dislike it. The other is 
to like it rationally." He continues after 
a moment. "All bad art comes from re- 
turning to Life and Nature, and elevating 

them into ideals The moment Art 

surrenders its imaginative medium it sur- 
renders everything." . . . "To be natural 
is to be obvious, and to be obvious is to 
be inartistic." . . . "Art never expresses 
anything but itself. It has an independent 
life, just as Thought has, and develops 
purely on its own lines." In short, he con- 
cludes, with an engaging smile, "the tell- 
ing of beautiful untrue things is the proper 
aim of Art." (Quotations from Intentions) 
Oscar Wilde has become for us the sym- 
bol of the aesthetic revolt of the nineties, 
of the "art for art's sake" movement. He 
was in poetry its chief spokesman, in life its 
most efficient propagandist, playing to the 
full the sales value of the spectacular. With 
a calculated bid for attention he strolled 
down the London streets in knee breeches, 
with a sunflower poised in his hand. He sat 
for the photographers, and we can see in 
every nuance the self-conscious Exquisite: 
legs occurring on the sofa, long hair, head 
thrown back in a Byronic, wholly noble 
pose, eyes dreamily correct gazing into ideal 



landscapes in the perfect world of pure 
beauty. 

It is easy in the person of the Great Aes- 
thete to reduce the whole movement to 
caricature — it has been done often. Indeed 
we cannot at first take it seriously, for its 
extravagances are now so fatally clear. Its 
preciosity, tinsel, slightly pathetic baiting 
of the bourgeoisie, its adorations — from the 
depths — of virginal Cynaras, its inflated 
emotion, flippant paradox, supercilious 
poses, its attitudinized and daring immoral- 
ities, its inverted Philistinism — all these 
create in us now little more than ennui, and 
we are inclined to dismiss the whole move- 
ment as nothing but a new and tedious form 
of vulgarity. 

So it has often been treated or finished 
with a smile. But it was more than unbe- 
lievably good material for Punch. Even as 
a cult it contained a protest that had been 
growing for some decades — a protest seri- 
ous and timely enough against the stodgi- 
ness of a civilization long thickening to 
moralistic cant and the cheap ugliness of 
an industrial order. The stuffiness of the 
Victorian soul, with its depressing cheers 
for sweetness and light and its self-assur- 
ance in its possession of the good and the 
true, called for a corrective, however tem- 
porary. The bland and irritating assertions 
of Oscar Wilde and his group come as a not 
unwelcome if artificial blast of air in a 
room thick with platitude. And in a society 
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that was spreading out into dingy factory 
towns, that was fattening its purses, that 
was growing ever more paunchy and ma- 
terialistic, the cry that beauty in and for 
itself must never be surrendered nor smoth- 
ered out by the smoke of factories or the 
din of the Exchange was inherently a brave 
and just cry. 

The movement overreached itself, as re- 
volts are likely to, developed absurdities, 
and in its very eagerness to do battle be- 
came especially vulnerable to ridicule and 
to honest criticism. But its protest was both 
relevant and sincere. "The cult of a beauty 
without responsibility," Irwin Edman com- 
ments in The World, the Arts, and the 
Artist, "is a reaction against a responsible 
life without beauty." The aesthetic revolt of 
the nineties is such a reaction. 

And a great deal more. Stripped of tinsel 
and pose, and conceived in essential terms, 
it proffers a widely accepted interpretation 
of art, naturally favored by artists them- 
selves and by the aesthetically minded. For 
the theory of "art for art's sake" is in brief 
a denial of all points of view that would 
make art ancillary to something else — to 
nature, to thought, to social improvement, 
or to any other rational or practical utility. 
Its inherent right to independence from 
these is implied in the famous dictum of 
Pater that "all art constantly aspires toward 
the condition of music." A work of art is 
its own excuse for being, good not because 
it is moral, or true, or useful, but because 
it is beautiful. What it "means" is itself, 
neither more nor less. Aesthetic pleasure is 
an autonomous delight, needing, nay al- 
lowing no translation into some other value. 
"For art," to quote once more from Pater, 
"comes to you proposing frankly to give 
nothing but the highest quality to your mo- 
ments as they pass, and simply for those 
moments' sake." {The Renaissance). The 
same thought is expressed more fully by 
A. C. Bradley, in "Poetry for Poetry's 
Sake." 

For its nature [poetry] is to be not a part, nor 



yet a copy, of the real world (as we commonly 
understand that phrase), but to be a world by 
itself, independent, complete, autonomous; and 
to possess it fully you must enter that world, con- 
form to its laws, and ignore for the time the 
beliefs, aims, and particular conditions which be- 
long to you in the other world of reality. 

Despite differences in emphasis, the cen- 
tral position of what we may call the aes- 
thetic theory seems reasonably clear. For 
although its more cautious spokesmen do 
not openly deny that art is rooted in com- 
mon experience, nor that it may in a second- 
ary way contribute to the life of thought 
or the betterment of man, they regard such 
considerations as not apropos. Art, as an 
affair of imagination and emotion, is inde- 
pendent of utility j it has its own province, 
which is neither that of the good nor the 
true, but of the beautiful. It is an activity 
pursued and enjoyed for its own sake. 

Before appraising the theory as it re- 
lates to poetry, let us examine a few argu- 
ments that may be advanced in its support. 
Clearly the general premise on which a de- 
fense must rest is the assumed freedom of 
the imagination, for technically it is the 
creative clement that distinguishes art from 
the discipline of thought and from the prac- 
cal. "The moment Art surrenders its 
imaginative medium," to repeat Oscar 
Wilde, "it surrenders everything." 

The imagination is independent ; it has a 
life of its own — the premise seems plaus- 
ible enough. Any activity tends to outgrow 
an original function and to develop on its 
own lines. Historically we have evidence of 
a broad evolution of all things from an 
undifferentiated to a specialized state or, 
as Herbert Spencer puts it impressively, 
from "homogeneity to heterogeneity." 
Thinking, at some point in the remote past, 
begins to diverge from the practical and 
develops ultimately into metaphysics and 
scientific thought. Out of primitive need 
for a secure group life emerge at last re- 
mote and often abstract ethical systems. 
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Rudimentary sounds become arias and sym- 
phonies. Even in some particular division 
of interest there is this urge to independ- 
ence. Economics and philosophy are now 
disciplines for the professional, not the lay- 
man, for whom they are closed worlds of 
jargon. The broad flow of life splits up 
into a number of distinct currents. 

Thought, we may argue, has in the slow 
process of time become autonomous. We 
no longer ask that it shine by some reflected 
glory or serve some extraneous good. What 
practical or moral value can we discover in 
the theory of relativity or in the plane- 
tesimal hypothesis? The value these pos- 
sess must lie in the satisfaction of thought 
itself. If the thinking faculty has become 
thus independent, why deny selfhood to 
imagination, by nature no less free, no less 
important, and no less universal? 

Indeed imagination has from primitive 
times been on the move, progressing in a 
direction of its own. Even the most stub- 
born among us no longer assumes that the 
norms of everyday life and logic are suf- 
ficient for the understanding of works of 
the imagination. Tacitly we assume differ- 
ent attitudes when looking at photographs 
and paintings, or when reading poetry and 
prose. We grant a certain freedom from 
truth to the artist, and few of us insist that 
a poem or painting must have an immediate 
social value to be justified. 

Imagination has been growing inde- 
pendent, yes, but its right to full independ- 
ence, to a status equal to that of thought, 
has not yet been recognized. Too often art 
is still interpreted as valuable for some rea- 
son extrinsic to itself and praised for func- 
tions not inherently its own. It is com- 
mended, for example, because it is "true to 
nature," for its heightened, purified, but 
essentially accurate account of the objective 
world or of the constants in experience. It 
is the purpose, however, not of art but of 
science or philosophy to be true to nature, 
for these rest finally upon implacable fact 
discovered by reason j the essential charac- 



ter of imagination, as the Freudians make 
clear, is neither logical, nor imitative, but 
self-expressive. And art has been praised 
for its moral and practical value. In the 
Greek world, to illustrate, it was regarded 
as one function of the organic life of soci- 
ety, making for the spiritual harmony of 
the group, and hence useful to the state. In 
the Christian period it was tied to the apron 
strings of religion and, later, when theology 
dissolved, to ethics. But the imagination is 
basically neither moral nor practical in its 
objective, and art has no direct interest in 
persuasions to the useful or good life. 
Leonardo da Vinci as blithely designed 
houses of prostitution as he did model 
cities j his imagination as eagerly sketched 
engines of war as implements of peace. 

An unbiased analysis of imagination, we 
may argue, implies that art is by very na- 
ture free. This freedom can be illustrated 
from other points of view. Let us shift our 
perspective for the moment and consider 
the artist himself and the "unreality" of his 
product. 

In its creative aspect art, it would seem, 
is wholly subjective, the primary impulse 
of the artist being simply to express him- 
self. Jane Harrison, investigating ancient 
art and ritual, draws this conclusion: 

At the bottom of art, as its motive power and 
its mainspring, lies, not the wish to copy Nature 
or even improve on her . . . but rather an im- 
pulse shared by art with ritual, the desire, that is, 
to utter, to give out a strongly felt emotion or 
desire by representing, by making or doing or 
enriching the object or act desired. (Ancient Art 
and Ritual.) 

Artists themselves would agree. The poet 
does not write to promote an ethical ideal, 
or to increase knowledge, or to present 
truth ; he writes to canalize emotions within 
himself. His poem is an imaginative pro- 
jection of an inward state. The external in- 
fluence one way or the other upon society 
at large is to the poet, strictly as poet, of no 
importance whatsoever. Much of the 
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disrepute popularly attached to the artist 
is this moral irresponsibility; people con- 
demn the artist by condemning the man. 
But the interest of the poet is centered not 
on the altruistic goal of making the world 
good but on the egoistic goal of making the 
poem good j when and if that is achieved, 
his concern as artist is over. If society in- 
sists on reading other values into the poem 
than the artistic statement of a mood, it 
does so by drawing inferences not given in 
the impulse that created the poem. 

Consider, also, the "unreality" of any 
work of art — how removed it is from the 
ordinary focus and flow of life. "It is art," 
says Buermeyer in The Aesthetic Experi- 
ence, "that tells the stories that are 'too 
good to be true,' which means: too true to 
be real." It is art that eliminates accident 
and blunder, that invests the inchoate with 
form, that impresses upon material the arti- 
ficial terms of its medium. It is art that 
transmutes life into a new reality never to 
be apprehended save through imagination. 
We cannot enter the world of a poem, as 
Bradley observes, unless we accept con- 
ventions that have no close counterpart in 
normal existence. We cast aside habitual 
perspectives and embark upon an imagina- 
tive adventure that becomes "real" only in 
proportion as we are able "to make be- 
lieve." 

The so-called detachment of art and the 
disinterestedness of aesthetic pleasure are 
due to this imaginative character of art. We 
are cut away from our ordinary pursuits, so 
inveterately personal and practical. We 
breathe the pure serene of another world, 
whose very excellence is its psychic dis- 
tance from the world we encounter each 
day. We are granted through imagination 
the freedom and perfection we all crave 
in our souls and so seldom find. We are 
able to escape the wearying and persistent 
calls to action that reality always brings 
with it and to make for a while free con- 
templation — to be rather than to do — the 
essence of living. 



II 

Presented in its most favorable light and 
without too close a scrutiny of terms, the 
theory of "art for art's sake" carries a good 
deal of conviction, especially as it may be 
applied to music where, if anywhere at all, 
imagination and feeling seem to be free. 
But despite its persuasiveness the theory is 
suspect, for its initial premise has a fatal 
flaw. It is false to shred up the faculties and 
interests of man and to grant to each an 
independent existence. We have no more 
right to make observable trends entities in 
themselves than we have to assume that the 
petals of a flower or the limbs of a tree exist 
in and for themselves. Thought, imagina- 
tion, emotion have no really independent 
life; they do not carry on in little self- 
sealed compartments; they interfuse and 
share the burden of the whole organism. 
Aesthetic form is not wholly unique; it is 
one type of rhythmical organization in a 
universe apparently woven of rhythms. 
Nor is the pleasure it may afford us free 
from alliance with the good and the true. 
Any pleasure is tonic; beauty may well be 
the complement of truth; artistic form is a 
practical symbol of how life might and 
should be integrated, as Havelock Ellis 
makes clear in The Dance of Life; and it 
is actually a creative force making for such 
integration. We are, in short, never privi- 
leged to assume that any activity of an or- 
ganism is finally free from service to the 
central purpose of that organism — to secure 
the best possible adjustment to the universe 
in which it must live. 

Especially when we try to apply the the- 
ory to poetry are we disturbed by its half- 
truths and omissions. We seem to be mov- 
ing along a path of thought up to a point 
familiar and unquestioned, but beyond that 
so doubtful that we must call a halt. 

If the theory means only to underline 
the fact that poetry is an art and that to 
enter the world of a poem we must for the 
moment suspend our normal interests — if 
it means only this, then it means the self- 
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evident, the never seriously questioned. For 
no one can read a poem at all without the 
use of imagination or without finding some 
lift to the emotions ; nor can he read it ex- 
cept under the conditions given by its form. 
A poem in that limited sense is unquestion- 
ably an experience by itself, differing from 
anything encountered in actual life, and 
valuable in its own right. If the argument 
went no further, no one could deny its 
truth. Perhaps that is all that is intended; 
if so, after much fuss and bother, we should 
have to cry quits. 

But the theory seems inevitably to press 
far beyond any such accepted notion. All 
art, we are told, aspires toward the condi- 
tion of music ; art has an independent life, 
just as thought has: "A poem should not 
mean but be." From such statements we 
must infer that poetry, rightly conceived, is 
some kind of "free" or "aesthetic" emotion 
canalized through imagination into form, 
without other union or responsibility. If so, 
more and more what is said makes way for 
hovo it is said j fidelity to outward patterns 
and judgments supplied by nature and 
thought retreats to an implied vanishing 
point. The immediate inward life, the aes- 
thetic Tightness, the imaginative and emo- 
tional impact become in and for themselves 
all-important. Poetry, hence, is progres- 
sively divorced from "meaning" and from 
any kind of utility. It is a "free" experi- 
ence in beauty, stirring only the "aesthetic" 
emotions. Ideally, then, poetry like music, 
is or should be an expression in nonsymbolic 
terms from which you can properly ask no 
"meaning," only a high degree of aesthetic 
pleasure. 

The inexorable drive of such a premise 
leads to the conclusion that the truest po- 
etry will be some form of "pure" poetry, 
that poetry, namely, whose power and de- 
light are independent of reflective content, 
of logical syntax, of objective truthfulness, 
or of social implication. For only then can 
poetry approximate music. Among the 
poems of this kind we should probably in- 



clude as nearest the ideal those simple 
lyrics which are largely music; those poems 
whose first and final appeal is to the imme- 
diate sense life, never to be lifted into sym- 
bols of thought (Imagistic verse, for ex- 
ample, and the poems George Moore in- 
cludes in his Anthology of Pure Poetry); 
the musical dream wefts of the Symbolists; 
and the formal arrangements of image and 
sound we meet so often in the Sitwells and 
in Wallace Stevens. In brief, those poems 
in which the tone, the material, and the 
form suggest most clearly the kind of direct 
pleasure we derive from music. Carried a 
little further — and on this premise quite 
legitimately — we arrive at the near-non- 
sense syllables of Gertrude Stein from 
which, as a definite program, all normal 
meaning has been removed and in which 
conventional arrangement has disappeared. 
"A rose is a rose is a rose," like the Eliza- 
bethan "hey ding a ding ding," is a neat 
flow of vowel and consonant, but it means 
nothing. And we reach also the mad world 
of the Surrealists, who have severed imagi- 
nation from all thought by taking the final 
plunge into the depths of the Unconscious, 
the fountainhead of the imagination. In all 
such types of poetry we have what has been 
called an "internal musicality." Imagina- 
tion and its attendant emotions have in 
varying degree been severed from ordinary 
life and its incurable obsession with the 
good and the true and the sensible. 

The general weakness of such a position 
is not that it is without truth, but that it 
suffers from overstatement; it carries an 
idea initially acceptable to a conclusion close 
to the absurd. It errs in emphasis; it does 
not stop in time. For as soon as you lay 
down the thesis that the imagination is 
really free, you must invariably sooner or 
later land with the Surrealists; and if you 
insist that poetry moves toward music, you 
must come to poetry as largely form, not 
meaning. Perhaps this is where we should 
arrive; if so, then poetry is a negligible 
matter, rating slightly above astrology and 
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the solving of acrostics written in Greek. 

The error involved is the familiar one 
of all absolutist positions: push good far 
enough and it becomes evil, truth far enough 
and it becomes falsehood. Poetry is music, 
beauty, imagination, form — granted; but it 
is meaning as well. Limit the goal of poetry 
to a narrow "aesthetic" beauty free from 
thought,and its province shrinks to small and 
unimportant dimensions. Sever it from the 
reflective history of the race, from the mys- 
tery and tragi-comedy with which we daily 
live and we have nothing left but the major 
passion of a minor handful of cultists. The 
fact that the bulk of the world's memorable 
poetry floods out into the broader interests 
we all share indicates that poetry is not to 
be limited to pure aestheticism. 

There is no reason why poetry must be 
so treated j indeed serious reason why it 
should not. In the first place, to push poetry 
towards music is implicitly to deny the full 
exercise of its medium, language. It is an- 
alogous to saying that the proper function 
of the feet is to dance the minuet. This is 
one use, certainly, but they have other prob- 
ably more important ones: walking, climb- 
ing trees, persuading misguided dogs or 
unwelcome strangers. Words are not sound 
alone, they are thought also. They share 
something of the free status of sound in 
music, but they are heavily biased in the 
direction of sense. Poems have been, can, 
and will be written in which the notional 
content is almost nil, but not the most im- 
portant ones; for words cannot profitably 



nor long be divorced from thought. "To 
put sound first and meaning afterwards m 
poetry," comments Richard Aldington, "is 
decadence." It is surely legitimate for any 
medium to explore its periphery, but its full 
possibilities of expression never lie there. 

To limit poetry to the beauty of sound, 
to mere image appeal, or to abstract form is 
to limit wilfully the function of language. 
It is also, and concurrently, to limit wil- 
fully the interests in man that may be 
stated in language. We have as a primary 
drive within us the desire to clarify and ex- 
press all things that enter consciousness. We 
cannot rest satisfied until experience has been 
transformed into symbols that hold for us 
some meaning. If language itself — our rich- 
est and most usable medium of expression — 
permits memorable statement, as it obviously 
does, then there can be no reason whatso- 
ever for limiting what it may express. Ideas 
and ideals, ethical convictions and social pas- 
sions, all the stuff of the everyday world 
are, hence, as properly the subject matter 
of poetry as musical motifs or dream phan- 
tasies. And they are more important to 
most of us, because living is an infinitely 
richer business than pure form or verbal 
music. Poetry can deal with "beautiful un- 
true things" but more pertinently it deals 
with beautiful true things. It may be that 
it is form that makes a poem beautiful; 
but we cannot rule out the right — or the 
necessity — of a beautiful poem to mean 
something too. Poetry is art, but it is life 
also. 
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MR. PLATO AND MR. BABBITT 

By Preston Slosson 



at the entrance of every Utopia stands 
£\ a sentry to warn us away. He is the 
■A. self-styled "practical man, with no 
nonsense about me"; the Mr. Gradgrind 
of Dickens and the Mr. Babbitt of Sinclair 
Lewis. At present he is very vocal: "Let's 
get on with the war, and not bother about 
the peace afterwards," he says, forgetting 
that a couple of years ago he was saying: 
"Let's get on with business, and not bother 
about the war." Until his challenge is an- 
swered there is no use in attempting to go 
farther. 

Mr. Babbitt folds up his copy of the 
Chicago Tribune or the Saturday Evening 
Post, seats himself comfortably, a little 
asprawl in an easy chair, pulls out a consol- 
ing pipe, and begins in an accent of good- 
natured concession: "Now, understand me, 
Prof, I have nothing against Progress. I'll 
always do my share for a Bigger and Bet- 
ter America. But you dreamers aren't real- 
ly helping. I don't give much time to 
poetry, as you may suppose, but there's a 
piece by Kipling I always liked: 

The wisest thing we suppose 

That a King can do for his land 

Is the work that lies under his nose 
With the tools that lie under his hand. 

"These idealists are always trying to 
abolish poverty by starting little co-opera- 
tive colonies in the backwoods whose yearly 
assets are less than one day's taking in a big, 
capitalist business; or abolish war by cir- 
culating little petitions among schoolboys 
and old ladies; or reform politics by civic 



purity leagues where nice old gentlemen 
read essays to each other. I am always sus- 
picious of these good people who can't 
manage a ward caucus but who can make 
blueprints for world states, and who can't 
drive a nail without smashing their thumbs 
but who can tell Mr. Ford just how to run 
all his factories. 

"Now, Prof, you know lots more history 
than I do, but I ask you. Ain't it so that the 
men who have done Big Things [his voice 
deepens reverently] are the Cromwells 
and Fredericks and Napoleons? They got 
along all the faster for not knowing just 
where they were going. Now take Crom- 
well, for instance. He never quite knew 
whether he was going to establish a repub- 
lic or a monarchy, but he left England 
stronger than he found her. A lot of the 
Puritan saints could have worked out a 
plan for England as the New Jerusalem, 
but they couldn't have got their plans off 
the paper. Or Napoleon. He just strode in 
and took the throne and half of Europe 
while all the theorists were spouting about 
the Rights of Man. Or Bismarck. The Ger- 
mans had muddled for half a century over 
their beer pots as to how to bring about a 
united Germany, when he walked right 
through their paper constitutions and on to 
the German empire. Stack up Julius Caesar 
alongside Cicero; Cicero could talk all 
'round him any day, but he couldn't have 
conquered Gaul, and he couldn't have be- 
come emperor. 

"And in our own time — which I guess 
I know more about. The world is ruled by 
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dictators. I don't admire some of them, as 
you know, but at least they get there. A 
world federation would be lots nicer than 
Hitler's New Order or Stalin's Soviet Un- 
ion, but they exist and the world federa- 
tion doesn't. And when I hear fellows like 
Vice-President Wallace talking about the 
world of tomorrow I keep thinking of poor 
old Wilson and what happened to his 
League of Nations when it went down a 
dark alley past a bunch of practical politi- 
cians in the Senate. A man ahead of his 
time is just as little use as a man behind it. 

"Theories are all very well in their 
place, and maybe college is that place. But 
politics isn't — no, nor business. If you 
profs ever had to solve a -practical problem, 
or figure a cost sheet, or meet a payroll on 
Saturday night, or settle a strike, you 
would know what the Real World is like, 
outside of books. The trouble with this 
country is too many people trying to lay 
tracks in the fourth dimension. Look after 
today, and tomorrow will look after itself." 

But it is only fair to let the idealist have 
his innings in turn. "I grant you," says he, 
putting the tips of his bony fingers together 
in a familiar academic gesture, "that men 
of vision are often visionary; that, like 
Moses, they view the promised land from 
afar off but may not enter it. Let us put 
them aside, with whatever contempt you 
please, and consider your practical men, 
the 'men who do things.' Is it not common 
sense to ask what they do? A mere mass of 
achievement, good, bad, and indifferent, is 
nothing to boast about; surely it is as im- 
portant to do the right thing as to do just 
— something. 

"What would you think of a man who 
went to the ticket window of a railroad of- 
fice and said, 'I am a plain, practical, com- 
mon-sense fellow. None of your nonsense 
about ultimate goals for me. I am satisfied 
with one station at a time, and I don't care 
much in what direction it lies so long as I 
can travel in comfort. So just give me a 



lower berth on the next train that pulls 
out, and be sure my baggage is in good 
shape — ' ? What would you think of a sea 
voyage with neither chart nor compass? 
Yet few people see anything absurd in the 
exactly similar attitude of a party politi- 
cian who says, 'The great thing is to win 
the next election; fix up any sort of plat- 
form that will catch votes.' To be always 
thinking about ends and never about means 
marks the dreamer; but to be always think- 
ing about means and never about ends 
marks the fool. Better work with poor tools 
and a clear plan than with the best of tools 
and no plan. 

"You call Napoleon a success. To me, on 
the contrary, he seems one of the most 
tragic failures in history. He blazed a path 
to power with efficiency and resolution. But 
what could he do with power when he had 
it? He never knew. He built up and pulled 
down nations almost at random; planted 
liberties here and uprooted them there; 
fought the old dynasties and married with 
them; and left as his legacy to France a 
few public works, a heavy debt, a great 
many corpses, a smaller territory than be- 
fore he began his wars, a dangerously 
awakened Germany, a Name, and a Leg- 
end. He was far less practical in the sense 
of achieving something permanent than 
even the fanatic Robespierre, the rhetorical 
Girondists, or the lunatic Marat. Their 
Rights of Man molded the history of the 
next century; his Empire died with him. 
What great things Napoleon, with his gen- 
ius, might have done if he had known ex- 
actly what sort of Europe he wanted after 
all,! 

"Again, as many men have failed by at- 
tempting too little as by reaching for the 
stars. You say that Bismarck united Ger- 
many where the liberal revolutionists 
failed. True. But why had not Germany 
been united long since? Because Frederick 
William III at Vienna, and Frederick Wil- 
liam IV at Frankfort, had let good oppor- 
tunities slip by unused. Pius IX almost 
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became the father of united Italy; he let 
Cavour steal the honor. Louis Napoleon 
won half a victory for Italy and then re- 
tired to France in a fit of timidity, keeping 
the cash — Nice and Savoy — and letting the 
credit go. Do Frederick William IV, Pius 
IX, and Louis Napoleon rank higher as 
practical men than the Mazzinis and Gari- 
baldis, the Jahns and Arndts, who tried to 
pluck the fruit of national unity before it 
was ripe? 

"You say that the world was not ready 
for a League of Nations in 19 19. Perhaps 
the world was ready and the Senate was 
not j perhaps it was not so much a case of 
Wilson's watch being too fast as of Lodge's 
being too slow. The abolitionists failed to 
abolish slavery; yet slavery is abolished. 
What shall be said of the practical politi- 
cians who thought that the nation could 
remain forever half slave and half free, 



who did not care 'whether slavery is voted 
up or down'? 

"Now the question before America is 
whether we shall make the most common 
mistake in the world or not. This most 
common mistake is not that of being too 
much in a hurry but of coming too late. 
History is full of people who missed the 
train altogether by being so grimly deter- 
mined not to get to the station too early. 
We make a premature attempt at solving 
world problems and fail. But our very fail- 
ure will be instructive to those who come 
after us, and reap where we have sown. We 
may — one chance in ten, perhaps — hit the 
right moment and succeed. But if we make 
no attempt we shall certainly achieve noth- 
ing; our failure will be ridiculous instead 
of glorious, and we shall be victims without 
even the unhappy consolation of being 
martyrs!" 



ENTRY INTO PRAG: MARCH, 1939 

Der Fiihrer's words had hardly ceased to rumble 

Before Herr Friedrich Schmidt, High Commandant 
Of Sanitation, awed and almost humble, 

Rode through the captured streets, his jowls a-pant. 
^These careless Czechs," he groaned, but more in pity 

Than harsher mood. "Look at that garbage can! 
No cover! Siegfried, flies will sweep the city! 

I have a task to test the soul of man." 

The soul of man proved equal to its duty. 

At dawning, through the mystic folds of fog, 
The gleaming garbage trucks brought German beauty 

And health injunctions to the folk of Prag, 
And homeward charged, ringed with blond Valkyries 
Chanting Wagner's triumphant melodies. 

Chad Walsh 
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DAUPHIN OF FRANCE 

By Howard H. Peckham 



Following the restoration of the mon- 
archy in France in 1814 with the 
beheaded Louis XVPs brother as 
king, titled Louis XVIII, a favorite game 
in Europe was that of claiming to be Louis 
XVII, the rightful heir to the throne. Op- 
portunity for such a fraud existed because 
many people believed that little Louis 
XVII had not died in 1795 as reported. 
The Prince, or Dauphin, had been impris- 
oned with his father, mother, sister, and 
others in 1792, and on the execution of his 
father in January, 1793, was recognized by 
the Royalists as king of France. 

Several attempts were made to contrive 
his escape from the Temple until the un- 
fortunate prince was reported to have died 
in prison on June 8, 1795, aged ten. Im- 
mediately, however, rumors spread that the 
body which was examined and then buried 
was not that of the young king, but a sub- 
stituted corpse 5 and that the Dauphin (as 
he is called because he was never crowned) 
had been secretly removed by bribed guar- 
dians and friends. The belief found wide 
acceptance in the nineteenth century, and 
today the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica still questions the date of his 
death. 

Of course, as long as Napoleon domi- 
nated France, no one risked his neck by as- 
serting that he was in fact the Dauphin. 
Not until Napoleon had been exiled and 



royalty was safe in France once more did 
the pretenders appear. Some were very late 
in answering their cues. As the years passed 
more than forty men of varying age and 
nationality — yes, and even of race — rose to 
say that they were actually the living Dau- 
phin. 

Of all the claims to the name of Louis 
XVII, however, the wildest was made in 
this country in behalf of a pure North 
American — a part English, part French, 
but predominantly Indian missionary: the 
Rev. Mr. Eleazer Williams of New York 
and Wisconsin. Oddly enough, Williams 
managed to have his claim advanced and 
championed by three respectable clergymen 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
French government and French people 
took little notice of it, but in America the 
story was a mild and recurrent sensation in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
provoked newspaper comment, magazine 
articles, public discussion and private 
charges, three serious books, and one his- 
torical romance. 

On an unsuspecting public the bomb was 
dropped by the United States Magazine 
and Democratic Review for July, 1849. A 
Mr. "H. B. Ely," in an article entitled 
"History of the Dauphin," related the con- 
jectures about the escape of the Dauphin 
and the possibility that he was carried to 
America. He then mentioned that there 
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was living in Wisconsin a missionary to the 
Indians by the name of Eleazar Williams 
who believed himself to be the Dauphin. 
He had been raised by the Indians but 
understood them to be foster parents to 
whom he had been delivered by a French- 
man about 1795. He had also been vis- 
ited by the Prince de Joinville in 1841 
who revealed to him his true identity. 

This reticent article did not stir much 
interest, except in the mind of one reader, 
the Rev. Mr. John H. Hanson. His curi- 
osity was excited and in 1851 he found an 
opportunity of interviewing Williams, 
when the latter returned to New York 
state. He investigated the man and the evi- 
dence with what he considered scrupulous 
care, and he even had Williams repeat his 
astonishing story before a colleague, the 
Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks of New York 
City. Hanson at length wrote up an elab- 
orate argument favoring Williams' royal 
identity which the new Putnam's Maga- 
zine published in February, 1853, under 
the title, "Have We a Bourbon Among 
Us?" 

Hanson devoted much space to "prov- 
ing" the theory that the Dauphin had been 
brought to America by his rescuers. This 
notion had been advanced from time to 
time by other believers in his escape. Han- 
son then related the story of Eleazar Wil- 
liams, the supposed Indian. 

Williams remembered nothing of his 
boyhood except that he had the reputation 
of being an idiot. Then one day while he 
was swimming with some other Indian boys 
he struck his head on a rock. When he re- 
covered from the blow, his mind had 
cleared although he still could not recall 
his childhood. Sometime afterward, his 
father, Thomas Williams, an Indian chief 
of Caughnawaga, or Sault St. Louis, near 
Montreal, took Eleazar with him on a 
hunting trip down to Lake George. They 
met a Dutch trader whom Thomas Wil- 
liams knew well. The boy overheard their 
conversation that night, during which the 
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trader remarked that Eleazar was not 
Thomas' son. He thought little of this until 
in 1799, when he was again out with his 
father, they were met by a Frenchman who 
talked earnestly with the chief and then 
took the boy in his arms and wept over him. 

The next year Eleazar was sent down to 
Massachusetts to attend school, and his ex- 
penses were mysteriously but regularly paid 
to the Ely family, with whom he stayed. 
The Catholic priest of Sault St. Louis was 
reputedly very much disturbed that Elea- 
zar was being educated among Protestants. 
The young man showed a particular in- 
terest in religious work and began to study 
for the ministry. His studies were just fin- 
ished when the War of 1 8 1 2 opened, and 
he served as a guide to American forces and 
was wounded at the Battle of Plattsburg in 
1 8 14. After the war he entered upon mis- 
sionary work and was stationed among the 
Oneida Indians. In 1822 many of these 
Indians were persuaded to remove to 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, and Williams ac- 
companied his flock. He opened a school 
there and married a half-French, half- 
Menominee girl. 

In 1 841 the Prince de Joinville, son of 
King Louis Philippe, visited America and 
made a tour of the Great Lakes. He in- 
quired for Williams, whose name he 
seemed to know, and expressed a desire to 
meet him. Williams was introduced to the 
Prince when his ship docked at Mackinac 
Island and accompanied him to Green Bay. 
Williams' diary, kept since 1808, detailed 
their conversation. The Prince revealed to 
Williams that he was actually the Dauphin 
Louis and then laid before him to sign a 
formal abdication of the throne in favor of 
Louis Philippe, in return for which Wil- 
liams would be amply cared for the rest of 
his days. Williams was greatly agitated by 
the news, but he refused to sign away his 
family's sovereign rights, and the Prince 
departed unsuccessful in his mission. 

Whether or not Williams actually be- 
lieved the Prince, he kept silent, as the 
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Prince requested. In 1848 he read of the 
death in New Orleans of one Belanger, 
who confessed before dying that he had 
brought the Dauphin to this country and 
placed him among some Indians in north- 
ern New York state. Williams then began 
some investigation of his own and learned 
that the Dauphin had suffered in prison 
from scrofula, which left scars on his knees. 
Williams had such scars on his knees. A 
friend showed him two unlabeled portraits 
and Williams admitted he had seen those 
faces before: they were pictures of Simon, 
the Dauphin's cruel jailer, and of Princess 
Elizabeth, the Dauphin's sister. Williams 
was now convinced of his true identity, but 
he revealed his story to only a few friends. 



He was not anxious to press his claims, as 
he did not want a crown ; he was content to 
do his Lord's bidding and work humbly 
among the Indians. 

The Rev. Mr. Hanson undertook inde- 
pendent investigations to check on this in- 
credible story. He discovered, as Williams 
had told him, that there was no record of 
Eleazar's birth in the baptismal record of 
the Sault St. Louis parish, although all the 
other children of Thomas Williams were 
duly registered. He learned also that the 
Dauphin by his tenth year was in a state 
bordering on imbecility because of the ill 
treatment he had received in prison, which 
fact corresponded with Williams' childhood 
blank. Moreover, all the time Williams 
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was on the Oneida reservation a Colonel 
de Ferriere lived there too. He was for- 
merly an officer of Louis XVI's body- 
guard who had fled to this country and 
married an Indian girl. The colonel al- 
ways seemed to have money, particularly 
after a trip to France in 1 8 17. Hanson felt 
sure that this officer was commissioned by 
some group to watch over Williams. Fi- 
nally, Hanson pointed out that Williams 
did not resemble an Indian in appearance, 
but looked much like a Frenchman who had 
lived long in the open. Williams, he found, 
was highly regarded by his acquaintances, 
and his honesty had never been questioned. 

The Rev. Dr. Hawks was so impressed 
by Williams' story and Hanson's investiga- 
tions that he wrote an introduction to the 
magazine article recommending the integ- 
rity of both gentlemen. As for the evidence 
of the Dauphin's escape to America, Dr. 
Hawks did not feel qualified to offer an 
opinion; he modestly limited himself to 
"two points of which I would speak with 
certainty: first, Mr. Williams is not an In- 
dian; and secondly, he is not able to invent 
a complicated mass of circumstantial evi- 
dence to sustain a fabricated story." This 
was a nice try, but the good doctor was 
wrong in both particulars. 

Hanson's article provoked wide com- 
ment, and contradictions soon began to ap- 
pear. It came to the attention of the Prince 
de Joinville, who apparently had not seen 
the earlier article of 1849. The Prince's 
secretary informed Hanson that Williams' 
account of the interview in 1841 was "a 
work of imagination, a fable woven whole- 
sale, a speculation upon the public credul- 
ity." The Prince had met Williams, yes, 
but had talked with him only upon matters 
of Indian history and culture in which he 
was then interested. 

Then there appeared in Paris coincident- 
ally a scholarly study of the imprisonment 
and death of little Louis XVII by M. 
Beauchesne. The author examined all the 
evidence and came to the conclusion that 



the Dauphin had, indeed, died in prison 
as reported. Incidentally, he asserted that 
the scars on the royal knees were not scrof- 
ulous in origin. 

Finally, the editor of a French language 
newspaper in New York City, the Courier 
des Etats Unis, sent an agent to Sault St. 
Louis to interview Williams' aged mother. 
The old squaw readily signed a sworn state- 
ment that Eleazar Williams was indeed her 
son, born, she thought, about 1790. The 
reason his name did not appear on the fam- 
ily baptismal register was because his birth 
took place while the family was in winter 
camp down near Lake George, and the 
infant was baptized in that vicinity. Yes, 
she had heard of his pretensions to being 
the Dauphin and thought them ridiculous. 
Whether or not the Dauphin had been spir- 
ited away to America, this evidence seemed 
to expose the falseness of the Williams 
claim. 

Any other champion of the Williams 
story would have been rendered speechless 
by this contradictory testimony, but not the 
Rev. Mr. Hanson. He saw through it all 
and was more fully determined than ever 
of the justice of Williams' claim. He an- 
swered his critics quickly in the April issue 
of Putnam's. The Prince de Joinville he 
politely accused of lying for the sake of his 
royal parent; after all, there was the evi- 
dence of Williams' diary and Williams' 
word seemed as good to the democratic Mr. 
Hanson as any prince's. He reviewed M. 
Beauchesne's book at length and pointed 
out its insufficient evidence and false con- 
clusions. Mr. Hanson remained convinced 
that the Dauphin had escaped and to Amer- 
ica. As for the scars, he directed two physi- 
cians to examine Williams' knees and they 
reported that the scars thereon had not re- 
sulted from scrofula. Williams had simply 
been wrong in assuming that they had. 

The sworn statement of Mary Ann Wil- 
liams, Eleazar's mother, did not appear in 
the Courier des Etats Unis in time for Mr. 
Hanson to answer it in this article. When 
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he did see it, it gave him more pause to 
reflect than the other objections. He de- 
cided that the case now demanded longer 
treatment than a magazine could allow, 
and he set to work on a book. 

As for the lay public, this disagreement 
among experts was both confusing and de- 
lightful. Common people could take sides, 
as the evidence appealed to them. They 
quoted their advocates and accused the op- 
position of ulterior motives. In July, 1853, 
the Southern Quarterly Review carried an 
article by William Gilmore Simms on "The 
Iroquois Bourbon." The author had great 
fun joshing Hanson for his credulity. He 
spoke of Williams as "a Bourbon, emerging 
at last through benefit of clergy," and he 
said that the article was "a great card to play 
at the opening of the New Magazine." 
{Putnam's had begun in January, 1853). 
Simms displayed much more lucid reason- 
ing in demolishing the claim from the evi- 
dence Hanson presented, than Hanson did 
in sustaining it. 

Hanson's book, The Lost Prince, ap- 
peared in 1854. In it he repeated all the 
evidence he had garnered to prove that the 
Dauphin had been smuggled out of Paris 
and taken to America. He must, of course, 
assure his readers of that fact first. Then 
he had to explain the choice of an Indian 
family for rearing the boy, and finally link 
Eleazar Williams with these two events. 
To counteract the devastating affidavit of 
Williams' mother that he was her son, 
Hanson presented a later affidavit in which 
she admitted that he was her adopted son. 
He said that the old squaw had been in- 
timidated by the Catholic priest when mak- 
ing the first statement, while this one had 
been taken under more favorable circum- 
stances. 

By the advance publicity in magazines 
and newspapers, a ready audience awaited 
the book. Williams became a cause celebre 
in the East which, despite his supposed 
meekness, he appeared hugely to enjoy. 
The credulous lionized him when he vis- 



ited New York City, where ministers who 
could not doubt a colleague's word invited 
him to occupy their pulpits. A Bourbon of 
such romantic origin officiating in a Protest- 
ant church was sufficient attraction to fill 
the pews. In Washington, where Williams 
went to press some Indian claim, he. was 
also a social success. He had moved back 
East from Wisconsin in 18 50 and was now 
stationed at Hogansburg, New York. 

About the same time that the book ap- 
peared, however, the indefatigable editor 
of the Courier des £tats Unis published 
another scoop. George W. Haskins, editor 
of the Buffalo Express, informed the 
French newspaper that Williams had re- 
lated the story of his Dauphin identity to 
him (Haskins) in 1839 — two years before 
he allegedly was informed of it by the 
Prince de Joinville. The story was replete 
with the guardian in New Orleans who 
brought him to this country, Williams' 
early idiocy, the fall in the lake, etc. Well — 

Whether this exposure cooled the warm 
friendship between Hanson and Williams 
is not known. Hanson died shortly after his 
book appeared. Williams still caused a 
flurry among some circles when he visited 
New York or Washington, but he kept 
more to himself in the northern part of the 
state. Issues of much more pressing im- 
portance absorbed the national interest. 
Gradually he was forgotten, and he died in 
obscurity in 1858. Civil War swept across 
the country, and the unsettled Bourbon 
question was forced out of mind. 

In 1868 the Rev. Mr. C. F. Robertson, 
who had come into possession of Williams' 
papers, published what he thought would 
be the final chapter in the one-time sensa- 
tion. Putnam's Magazine carried the article, 
which was hopefully entitled "The Last of 
the Bourbon Story." The revelations were 
not flattering to Williams. His papers re- 
vealed that he was present when the second 
affidavit was extracted from his mother, a 
fact never mentioned by Hanson. Further- 
more, the paper showed that Williams 
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himself composed the affidavit he got his 
mother to sign, and also translated it from 
Mohawk to English. The word "adopted" 
was inserted by Williams. Robertson got in 
touch with the justice before whom the 
affidavit was sworn and confirmed this fact. 

These personal papers indicated that in 
1848 Williams began writing to newspap- 
ers under assumed names suggesting that 
the Dauphin had been brought to this 
country as a child and that the Rev. Mr. 
Williams of Wisconsin was believed to be 
the same person. Robertson even consid- 
ered that the "H. B. Ely" who wrote the 
first magazine article in 1 849 was Williams 
himself. He also found a royal manifesto 
which Williams evidently had drawn up 
for practice in anticipation of being called 
to the throne of France. Some other notes 
were signed with the royal initials "L. C." 

Not a single mention of his royal claim 
was found in his papers before 1848, ex- 
cept for the entry in his journal of 1841 
of the Prince's visit and disclosure. The 
political sentiments regarding France and 
the American Revolution which the Prince 
reputedly uttered during that interview 
were found, however, among some of Wil- 
liams' notes antedating the interview. Rob- 
ertson was not ready to declare that the 
whole interview in the journal had been 
written up years afterward, but he did raise 
the pertinent question of why the Prince 
should make such a disclosure, assuming it 
were true. Since the Prince's father was 
secure on his throne and since this Indian 
missionary was ignorant of his royal birth, 
why should the Prince have divulged the 
secret and imperiled his own inheritance? 

Robertson accounted for their meeting 
by the fact that Williams' correspondence 
showed he had become known in the East 
by 1 841 as an investigator of Indian his- 
tory and the labors of the early French ex- 
plorers and missionaries — a subject in 
which the Prince was also interested. Wil- 
liams had, indeed, early made a name for 
himself by translating a prayer book and 



some hymns into Mohawk by using a sim- 
plified alphabet of eleven letters. 

The alleged mystery of the payments for 
Williams' education in Massachusetts, Rob- 
ertson cleared up by finding receipts made 
out to New England church and benevo- 
lent societies for the support and instruction 
of the Indian boy who was studying for the 
ministry. 

It would appear that the ghost of Wil- 
liams' royal pretensions was laid forever. 
But no! The Rev. Mr. Francis Vinton, as- 
sistant pastor of New York's Trinity Church, 
would not have it so; he for one still be- 
lieved that Williams was the Dauphin of 
France. The editor of Putnam* s must have 
thrown up his hands when this essay ar- 
rived in his office, but he grimly printed it 
in the September issue. 

Vinton simply narrated four incidents 
which had influenced his conviction. The 
first occurred in 1844 when Williams re- 
acted sharply in Vinton's presence on seeing 
a picture of Simon, the Dauphin's infamous 
jailer, and declared the image had haunted 
him for years. This splendid bit of acting 
deeply impressed the minister. He believed 
"it was the Soul, through Memory, bearing 
witness to Itself, affirming the identity of 
Williams and the Dauphin." The "second 
episode occurred in 1853 when the Duke 
of Wurtemberg attended Vinton's church 
in Brooklyn on a Sunday when Williams 
was to preside. The duke was struck by 
Williams' resemblance to the Bourbons, 
and a parishioner related his astonishment 
to Vinton. The third evidence was the state- 
ment taken in Vinton's presence in 1853 
of an old Oneida Indian who remembered 
seeing a boy at Lake George in 1795 de- 
livered into the hands of Thomas Wil- 
liams. The old Indian had addressed the 
boy and found he could speak only French. 
The fourth incident was Vinton's glimpse 
of a crescent-shaped scar on Williams' 
shoulder, which the Dauphin's sister once 
reputedly had said was made on her broth- 
er's shoulder by a lancet. 
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In all the earnest effort to arrive at the 
truth of Williams' identity and in all the 
superficial squabbling of the uncritical 
minds, certain fundamental investigations 
had been neglected. No qualified expert 
had been consulted on the question of 
whether Williams looked more like an In- 
dian or a European. A man like C. C. 
Trowbridge, who had assisted Lewis Cass 
in numerous Indian conferences and who 
knew Williams, could have given a com- 
petent opinion. On a later occasion he did 
write: "Williams had all the peculiarities 
of a half-breed Indian, as undoubtedly he 
was. If he had been otherwise mentally or 
morally, his hair and complexion would 
have stamped him as of mixed savage and 
civilized blood ; and he had, moreover, that 
peculiar tint of complexion which distin- 
guishes the half-breeds among the Six Na- 
tions from those of the West." 

As Robertson had ventured to point out, 
Williams ought to have resembled a French- 
man because his paternal grandfather was 
French and his mother was one-quarter 
French. He also had English blood in his 
veins. 

Again, no one engaged in the contro- 
versy in the East had taken the trouble to 
inquire about Williams' reputation in Wis- 
consin, where he lived nearly thirty years. 
Around Green Bay everyone had enjoyed 
a hearty laugh at Williams' pretensions and 
then dismissed the subject, while Eastern- 
ers had continued to argue and wonder. It 
remained for a couple of members of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society to dispel all 
the mysteries about the man and give us a 
clear picture of his career. John Y. Smith 
presented his paper before the Society in 
1870, and A. G. Ellis offered his in 1879. 
From these two accounts Williams' life can 
be reconstructed. 

His real family background was dra- 
matic enough to have satisfied most men. 
He was a direct descendant of Eunice Wil- 
liams, "the fair captive." In 1704 Indians 
from the north swept down on Deerfield, 



Massachusetts, burning, killing, and kid- 
napping in the frontier hamlet. Among the 
persons seized was the Rev. John Williams 
and his seven-year old daughter, Eunice, 
the wife and mother having been mur- 
dered. Father and daughter were separated, 
and eventually Williams made his way back 
to Massachusetts. His account of the tragic 
adventure, The Redeemed Captive Re- 
turning to Zion, is still a famous captivity 
narrative. He tried unsuccessfully to re- 
lease his daughter. Eunice was adopted into 
the tribe, baptized into the Catholic Church, 
and in 1713 was married to a Caughnawaga 
chief, who took her name. Afterwards 
Eunice visited her white relatives in Massa- 
chusetts, but never returned to live with 
them. Her daughter Mary is reported to 
have married a Frenchman, but probably 
he was a half-breed since he also took the 
name Williams. Their son Thomas Wil- 
liams was the father of Eleazar. In a bio- 
graphical sketch of his father, Eleazar Wil- 
liams does not identify Mary's husband, 
but says that because of her early death 
Thomas was raised by his aunt, Mary's sis- 
ter, Catherine. Thomas Williams married 
an Indian squaw who was one-quarter 
French, and among their several children 
was Eleazar. 

It is true that his baptism is not recorded 
with the other children, but that is by no 
means evidence that he was not Thomas' 
true son. His mother said he was her fourth 
child, and the births of the third and fifth 
children occurred in 1786 and 1791. A 
petition of Williams' came to light dated 
at Green Bay in 1824 by which Williams 
requested to be admitted to the Masonic 
order. He stated therein that he "was born 
at Sault St. Louis j is thirty-two years of 
age." This would place his date of birth as 
1792, which may be true. What is more 
significant, either one of Williams' state- 
ments in 1824 contradicted his claim to be 
the Dauphin, who was born in 1785. 

The Ely family in Longmeadow, Mas- 
sachusetts, who offered to educate two of 
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Thomas Williams' children, were descend- 
ants of the Rev. John Williams and there- 
fore related to the half-breed boys. Elea- 
zaHs brother did not care for schooling and 
returned to his home, but Eleazar stayed 
and was afterward sent to schools at the ex- 
pense of certain churches, both because he 
was an unfortunate Williams descendant 
and because he was studying for the minis- 
try. He is supposed to have attended Dart- 
mouth for a time. 

He had just finished his schooling when 
the War of 18 12 broke out, and he served 
creditably with the American forces. Al- 
though he was never ordained a minister, 
Williams was appointed by the Episcopal 
bishop a lay reader among the Oneida In- 
dians in Oneida County, New York. There 
he had some success in converting many of 
the so-called Pagan party. He translated 
the prayer book into Mohawk and com- 
piled a spelling book for the Indians. 

In 1 820 Williams was joined by young 
Albert G. Ellis, native of nearby Verona, 
New York. Ellis was to be schoolmaster to 
some Oneida children, live with Williams, 
and from him learn Latin, Greek, and 
French. He was soon disillusioned. There 
was no school house, and Williams knew 
nothing of Latin and Greek and could only 
read a little French. What Williams wanted 
was to learn from Ellis to write and speak 
good English and to have the young man 
serve as his secretary. All Williams could 
offer his companion was a rather good li- 
brary, the opportunity to teach Oneida chil- 
dren as best he could, and the prospect of 
removal to the West. Ellis recalled that 
Williams loved to talk about his childhood 
and relate incidents of his early life in the 
period supposedly a blank in his mind. 

A movement was on foot to remove the 
Indians of New York state to the region 
west of Lake Michigan. Williams seized on 
the suggestion and intended to become a 
leader of the migration, for as he explained 
to Ellis he foresaw a great Indian empire 
established in the West, perhaps under his 



sway. Many of the Indians were reluctant 
to go, however, and had to be persuaded. 
Williams made a trip to Green Bay and 
brought back glowing accounts of the prom- 
ised land. In 1821 he went to New York 
City and conferred with Thomas L. Og- 
den, a land speculator who held the pre- 
emption right of purchase of the Oneidas' 
land should they vacate it. According to 
Ellis, Williams was well and secretly paid 
by Ogden for his efforts to argue the In- 
dians into moving. 

Although the federal government was 
concerned in this migration, it failed to 
negotiate with the Menominees and Win- 
nebagoes of Wisconsin for land for the 
immigrants. This oversight delayed the 
scheme for another year. Even so, the 
Pagan party of Oneidas, now called the 
second Christian party, would have nothing 
to do with their missionary's handiwork and 
refused to move. Some other Indians of 
New York moved into their new posses- 
sions in 1823, 1824, and 1825, but a gen- 
eral migration never took place. 

Williams made Green Bay his home 
after 1822. His great Indian empire never 
materialized, of course. He lost interest in 
his pledge to the Menominees about start- 
ing an Indian school; but young Ellis be- 
gan one in a building formerly occupied by 
the Indian agency. It continued for only a 
few weeks, however. Williams ended it in 
March, 1823, by marrying one of the 
pupils, Mary Jourdain, aged fourteen, and 
demanding the school room for his apart- 
ment! The Menominees lost all confidence 
in Williams, and in 1827 secured another 
missionary who opened a school for their 
children. Williams still claimed the name 
of missionary to the Oneidas, settled at 
Duck Creek, and drew money for his work, 
but he moved with his wife to Little 
Kaukalin, some twelve miles away, and 
largely ignored his charges. In 1832 the 
Oneidas drew up a remonstrance against 
the indifference and incompetence of Wil- 
liams as their missionary and sent copies to 
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the governor of New York, the secretary 
of war, and the Episcopal Church. The 
result was inevitable: his services as mis- 
sionary were terminated. 

Thereafter he seems to have kept to him- 
self on his farm, reading, dreaming, and 
scheming. Ellis had stayed with him for 
four years doing mainly his secretarial 
work. It was his opinion from witnessing 
his relations with the Indians that Williams 
was "the most perfect adept at fraud, de- 
ceit, and intrigue that the world ever pro- 
duced." Ellis never saw a diary or journal 
which Williams afterwards said he had 
been keeping since 1808. At this time the 
missionary could not write a plain English 
sentence. In the Mohawk language he was 
a born orator, Ellis admitted, but his great 
ambition was to be able to preach to white 
people. Accordingly he carefully memo- 
rized a few sermons composed by his an- 
cestors among the Williams family and a 
few other New England ministers, copies 
of which Williams possessed in manuscript. 

Ellis was also confident that Williams 
was unable to write any of the letters or 
documents which he later showed to Han- 
son. After Ellis left him he employed a 
discharged soldier, one F. J. Weightman, 
as secretary, until Williams moved back 
East in 1850. Together they manufactured 
the written evidence which Hanson cited, 
Ellis believed. 

As for Colonel De Ferriere, who sup- 
posedly watched over the "Dauphin" while 
he was living among the Oneidas, Ellis 
knew him well. He was indeed a former 
officer in Louis X VPs army and had fled to 
this country at the time of the Revolution 
and married a part French, part Indian 
girl. But Ellis maintained that De Ferriere 
regarded Williams as a fraud living off the 



Indians' credulity, and for. his part Wil- 
liams thoroughly hated the Frenchman. 

As we have seen, Williams emerged 
from his self-imposed exile about 1848 
with the story of his new identity, and for 
some six or seven years enjoyed the lime- 
light. How he heard the story of the Dau- 
phin and his possible escape is not known 
for certain. John Y. Smith, who knew 
Williams rather well from 1828 to 1837, 
considered him an impostor and an ob- 
tainer of money under false pretenses. H. E. 
Eastman told Smith that he became ac- 
quainted with Williams in 1847 anc * per- 
mitted him to read the manuscript of a 
romance about the Dauphin which East- 
man had written. Eastman said that Han- 
son's first article in Putnam 1 s of 1853 
virtually embodied his fiction of the Dau- 
phin in this country! Perhaps Williams did 
plagiarize a plot after 1848, but his reve- 
lations to the editor of the Buffalo Express 
in 1839 indicated that he knew a good deal 
about the Dauphin's history at that date. 
Ellis was of the opinion that he came across 
it in his reading of French history. 

The secretary of the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society uncovered one revealing anec- 
dote about the amazing man. Williams 
solicited Charles D. Robinson of Green Bay 
to write a volume on his claim to be the 
Dauphin, but Robinson refused. Williams 
did not see his friend again until after 
Hanson's book had appeared, when he 
asked Robinson what he thought of it. Rob- 
inson replied that he had read the book 
with a great deal of interest. "It is admir- 
ably written, far better than I could have 
done it. But," he added, "I don't believe 
there is a word of truth in it." Williams 
laughed heartily and said, "Nor do I, 
either." 
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THE SUMMER SESSION— AN 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT* 



Edward H. Kraus 



During the last fifty years higher 
education in this country has had a 
remarkable development. Enroll- 
ments have increased enormously, physical 
plants and equipment have been greatly 
expanded, and the offerings in all fields of 
higher learning have been multiplied many 
times. One of the very important factors 
in this unparalleled growth has been the 
development of the summer session which 
has often been called, "the experiment sta- 
tion for higher education." Many courses 
and procedures which are now a part of our 
regular programs were first introduced in 
summer sessions. 

And also, of prime importance is the 
contribution the summer session has made 
in fostering and encouraging graduate 
study. In the nineties when summer ses- 
sions began to be organized our universities 
were not well equipped with faculties and 
facilities for competent graduate work. At 
that time it was still necessary for many 
young men planning careers in higher edu- 
cation to complete their academic prepara- 
tion abroad. Shortly after the turn of the 
century conditions changed rapidly. Be- 
cause of the havoc wrought by the first 
World War, Europe could no longer exer- 
cise world leadership in higher education, 
science, and industry. This responsibility 
has for several decades rested on the 
United States. 

* This article was delivered} in slightly different 
form, before the candidates for the Master of Arts de- 
gree in the University on August 16, 1942. — Editor. 



The movement that eventually led to 
the organization of the summer sessions 
of our colleges and universities had as its 
original objective the improvement of Sun- 
day-school teachers. In fact, religious in- 
fluence was the motivating force in the 
founding of many of our institutions of 
higher education. Thus, Harvard College 
was founded "to educate English and In- 
dian youth in knowledge and godliness" $ 
and William and Mary College was char- 
tered "to the end that the Church of Vir- 
ginia might be furnished with a seminary 
of ministers of the Gospel, and that the 
youth may be piously educated in good 
letters and manners." 

At Lake Chautauqua, New York, the 
Summer Assembly was started in 1874 by 
two religious leaders. One was John H. 
Vincent, a Methodist minister, who was a 
specialist on Sunday schools. Vincent later 
became a Bishop of the Methodist Church. 
The other was Lewis Miller, a wealthy 
layman of Akron, Ohio, who was an en- 
thusiastic Sunday-school worker. Vincent 
became acquainted with Miller while con- 
ducting Sunday-school institutes in various 
parts of the country. 

At first, instruction at the Summer As- 
sembly at Chautauqua was in religious sub- 
jects and was designed to assist Sunday- 
school teachers. The course was two weeks 
in length and made a strong appeal. A few 
years later it was lengthened and provision 
was made for courses for teachers of secu- 
lar subjects. For a time the school was 
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often called "The Teachers' Retreat." 

A very notable event in the development 
of summer study, especially on the college 
level, occurred when William Rainey 
Harper was appointed to the instructional 
staff of the Chautauqua Assembly. Harper 
was a brilliant scholar of oriental lan- 
guages, and a member of the Baptist 
Church. It is not without interest that the 
Baptist denomination had organized a rival 
assembly on the opposite shore of Lake 
Chautauqua. 

For a number of years Harper had been 
unusually successful in conducting in vari- 
ous cities short term courses in the oriental 
languages for preachers. In 1885 he be- 
came principal of the Chautauqua College 
of Liberal Arts and immediately directed 
his energies to the expansion of the pro- 
gram of the college. Teachers and citizens 
in large numbers from all over the country 
were annually attracted to Chautauqua. 
Harper became greatly impressed with the 
importance and the possibilities of summer 
study for those interested in higher educa- 
tion. 

When Harper was appointed President 
of the University of Chicago in 1891, he 
organized the University on the four- 
quarter plan. This involved giving instruc- 
tion during the summer months on the 
same basis as during the academic session. 
Summer instruction at Chicago began in 
1894. Up to that time our colleges and 
universities literally closed their doors im- 
mediately after commencement in June, 
and they remained closed until the open- 
ing of the fall semester. 

When Harper announced the new plan 
for the University of Chicago, many of our 
leading institutions immediately made pro- 
vision for summer study. At most institu- 
tions the early programs were very modest 
and were primarily designed for under- 
graduate students and for the improvement 
of high school teaching. The first summer 
session of the University of Michigan was 
held in 1894. There were ninety-one stu- 



dents. Three members of the original staff, 
Levi, 1 Meader, Sanders, all now retired, 
are still living in Ann Arbor. 

Under normal conditions about a quarter 
of a million students are enrolled in the 
summer sessions of the country. At some 
institutions, such as Michigan, the pro- 
grams of study are largely on the graduate 
level. In recent years, hundreds of ad- 
vanced degrees have been conferred an- 
nually by this University as the result of 
work completed wholly or in part by sum- 
mer study. 

It is well known that the strength of a 
nation depends upon three important fac- 
tors. These factors are, first, the size of the 
country and the wealth of its natural re- 
sources; second, the native ability of its 
people ; and third, the extent and character 
of its educational system. No matter how 
large the country and how extensive its 
natural resources, without the knowledge 
and skill to develop its resources, little 
progress toward world leadership can be 
made. 

As far as native ability is concerned, this 
country, made up as it is of representatives 
of all nations, has what may be called a 
composite world ability. But it must be 
pointed out that native ability alone is not 
sufficient. No matter how superior it may 
be, it cannot function effectively without 
adequate education. Hence of the three 
factors named, size of the country and ex- 
tent of its natural resources, native ability, 
and education, the progress of a nation de- 
pends primarily upon the enlightenment 
of its people, that is, upon the effectiveness 
of its educational system. 

In the middle twenties the eminent 
British economist, J. Ellis Barker, visited 
this country to study our way of life. He 
traveled four times across the continent 
and visited numerous leading establish- 
ments and studied our agriculture, mining, 

'Professor Moritz Levi died on November 18, 
1942. — Editor. 
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forestry, education, and national and local 
governmental procedures. The impressions 
Barker received during this visit were pub- 
lished in 1927 in a book entitled America's 
Secret. Throughout this volume Barker 
stresses the fact that our wise system of 
education has been a very important factor 
in the development of our national leader- 
ship. 

That world leadership will be attained 
by the nation with superior educational 
facilities was also stressed in the report of 
the French Commission on Technical Edu- 
cation made about eighty years ago. At that 
time the French considered themselves 
foremost in science, art, wealth, and power. 
The report contained the following proph- 
etic statement: 

It is certain that henceforth the most powerful 
nation will be, not that which possesses the most 
extensive territory, nor that which has the largest 
population, but that which is the most industri- 
ous, the most skillful, the best educated, the most 
capable of utilizing all the means and forces 
which science can place at man's disposal, and 
which will enable him to triumph over matter. 
The greatest producer among nations may 
become the foremost power in the world. 

In our war effort today wc are continu- 
ally stressing the need for greater produc- 
tion. We know that the outcome of this 
global struggle will depend in large meas- 
ure upon producing an adequate supply of 
war materiel. We also know that with our 
vast resources, through our genius and skill 
in industry and technology, and through 
our superior educational and scientific fa- 
cilities, this country and the United Nations 
can out-produce the Axis powers. When 
France fell in June, 1940, this country 
produced in that month war materiel worth 
$ 1 5O)O0O,O0O. In July, 1942, the produc- 
tion was thirty times as great, and by the 
end of 1942 it will be about forty times as 
great, or at the staggering rate of six billion 
dollars a month. 

This rapid transformation in our indus- 
tries from peacetime to war production has 



been characterized as a miracle in manage- 
ment and technology. Our amazing prog- 
ress in the war effort is largely the result of 
the seeking out of persons best qualified for 
specific tasks. Never before have so many 
demands been made upon our educational 
institutions for members of our faculties 
and for advanced students with special 
qualifications as during this emergency. It 
was Louis Pasteur who said "chance favors 
the prepared mind." Today a high prem- 
ium is being placed upon prepared minds. 

Our goodly educational heritage and our 
industrial and technological achievements 
impose upon us as a nation great responsi- 
bilities. It is a source of much satisfaction 
to know that in the United Nations plans 
are being formulated for the postwar peri- 
od. In the development of a durable peace 
after the war and the re-ordering of human 
life and habits, education, science, and a 
strong emphasis upon spiritual values must 
of necessity play a large part. 

In his annual report for 1941 Raymond 
B. Fosdick, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, discusses some of these re- 
sponsibilities. Dr. Fosdick said: 

For although wars and economic rivalries 
may for longer or shorter periods isolate nations 
and split them up into separate groups, the pro- 
cess is never complete because the intellectual 
life of the world, as far as science and learning 
are concerned, is definitely internationalized, 
and whether we wish it or not an indelible 
pattern of unity has been woven into the society 
of mankind. There is not an area of activity in 
which this cannot be illustrated. An American 
soldier wounded on a battlefield in the Far East 
owes his life to the Japanese scientist, Kitasato, 
who isolated the bacillus of tetanus. A Russian 
soldier, who is saved by a blood transfusion, is 
indebted to Landsteiner, an Austrian. A Ger- 
man is shielded from typhoid fever with the help 
of a Russian, Metchnikoff. A Dutch Marine in 
the East Indies is protected from malaria be- 
cause of the experiments of an Italian, Grassi; 
while a British aviator in North Africa escapes 
death from surgical infection because a French- 
man, Pasteur, and a German, Koch, elaborated 
a new technique. 
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In peace as in war we are all of us the bene- 
ficiaries of contributions to knowledge made by 
every nation in the world. From birth to death 
we are surrounded by an invisible host — the 
spirits of men who never thought in terms of 
flags or boundary lines only, and who never 
served a lesser loyalty than the welfare of man- 
kind. The best that every individual or group 
has produced anywhere in the world has always 
been available to serve the race of men regardless 
of nation or color. 

What is true of the medical sciences is also 
true of the other sciences. Whether it is mathe- 
matics or chemistry, whether it is bridges or 
automobiles or a new device for making cotton 
cloth or a cyclotron for studying atomic struc- 
ture, ideas cannot be hedged in behind geograph- 
ical barriers. Thought cannot be nationalized. 
The fundamental unity of civilization is the 
unity of its intellectual life. There is a real sense, 
therefore, in which the things that divide us are 
trivial as compared with the things that unite us. 
The foundations of a co-operative world have 
already been laid. It is not as if we were starting 
from the beginning. 

To be successful, a co-operative world 
must rest, first, upon the development of 
wise systems of education in all nations; 
second, upon the free dissemination of the 
results of the discoveries and advances in 
the physical and medical sciences, in tech- 
nology, and in all branches of learning; 
third, upon the development of the spirit 



of good will and the elimination of hatred 
and prejudice among nations; and fourth, 
upon the conviction that deep faith in and 
constant adherence to the proven spiritual 
values of life are essential to all sound and 
lasting co-operation. 

The Summer Session students of today 
are the direct beneficiaries of the modest 
religious -educational project which was 
started at Lake Chautauqua nearly seventy 
years ago. Their educational heritage is 
most unusual. Their responsibilities as edu- 
cational leaders in their several communi- 
ties are correspondingly great. It will be 
recalled that when Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull recently discussed postwar poli- 
cies, and urged that an informed public 
opinion be developed, he said: 

This is a task of intensive study, hard think- 
ing, broad vision and leadership — not for gov- 
ernments alone, but for parents, and teachers, 
and clergymen, and all those, within each na- 
tion, who provide spiritual, moral and intellec- 
tual guidance. 

While, just now, the days ahead appear 
uncertain and dark, our prayer is that 
University men and women may face the 
future with high courage and with a deep 
and abiding faith in education, in the home, 
in the church, and in the essential goodness 
of mankind, and that the democratic way 
of life will prevail. 



STUDENT CO-OPERATIVE HOUSES 

AT MICHIGAN 

By Orval Johnson 



There is at present a group of two 
hundred and seventy-five University 
students engaged in an interesting 
co-operative living plan, of whom many, 
for financial reasons, would not ordinarily 
be able to attend college. Yet, when this 
group is viewed with respect to scholastic 
ability and participation in extracurricular 
activities, it is apparent that its absence 
would noticeably reduce the caliber of the 
student body. What unique arrangement 
permits these students, most of whom come 
from relatively low-income families, to 
finance their college life at rates ranging 
from $2.50 to $6.00 a week for room and 
board? 

The answer to this question finds its 
origin back in 1932, when the depression 
had just begun fully to impress itself upon 
every phase of our national existence, not 
excluding college life. At that time the 
first student co-operative was organized by 
students who had two alternatives: they 
could take part-time jobs paying low 
wages and requiring long hours (provided 
such jobs could be found at that time); 
or they could find a way of living whereby 
they could reduce costs down to the neces- 
sary level. They chose the latter course for 
two reasons. First, they were in college to 
get an education and had no desire to spend 
twenty or more hours a week of valuable 
study-time in earning their bread and but- 
ter. Secondly, they realized that there was 



something in the idea of co-operative liv- 
ing besides cheap room and board. 

The first co-operative house, now known 
as the Michigan House, operated on a two- 
dollar-a-week basis until the recent pres- 
sure of rising prices made it necessary to 
raise the level to two dollars and fifty 
cents. For the first four or five years fol- 
lowing its inception, this house was an ex- 
periment in co-operative, democratic living. 
The Rochdale principles, which are a part 
of all true co-operatives, were adopted as 
one of the fundamental policies. The most 
important of these principles as applied to 
student co-operatives are democracy of ac- 
tion and complete religious, political, and 
racial tolerance. 

In 1935 the Rochdale House was or- 
ganized and the following year witnessed 
the formation of the Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer House, the first girls* co-operative 
house at Michigan. Thereafter the move- 
ment grew steadily, new houses being or- 
ganized with experienced members from 
established houses as nuclei, until at pres- 
ent there are eleven co-operatives, three 
houses for women and eight houses for 
men. 

In the meantime, it became apparent 
that a centralizing agency was needed to 
co-ordinate the activities of the house in 
the interests of efficiency and economy. In 
1937, therefore, the Interco-operative 
Council, known to students as the ICC, 
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was set up for the purpose of achieving the 
advantages of group action in buying, choos- 
ing personnel, educating members in co- 
operative theory, social events, and other 
co-operative activities. Each house sends 
two delegates to the ICC meetings, which 
are presided over by the ICC president, 
elected by vote of all members of the ICC. 
The process of setting up a new house 




Alice Freeman Palmer 
House 



illustrates well some of the facts about co- 
operative living. A nucleus of experienced 
members is picked from the existing 
houses, and they, together with the new 
members, comprise the personnel of the 
new house. Financing is an important prob- 
lem. Generally, part of the necessary funds 
is advanced by those who are to live in the 
house, and the remainder is borrowed from 
various sources including, in some in- 
stances, members of the faculty. Over a 
period of years, the ICC has been able to 
develop a loan fund available for this pur- 
pose, and it is hoped that future years will 
find the newly established houses inde- 
pendent of financial assistance outside the 
ICC. Finding a suitable house, considering 
both rent and room arrangement, is an- 
other problem since the ideal setup is to 
have a small rent expenditure borne by a 
large number of students. 

Officers must be elected before the house 
can be said to be in full operation. The 
typical co-operative has a president who 
presides at house meetings; since he is 
usually a leader, he is expected to set an 
example for the rest of the house — to be 
especially critical, to offer frequent sug- 



gestions to house officers, to concern him- 
self particularly with all house matters. 
Other officers are the house manager, who 
plans and assigns the work; a steward who 
plans the meals and is accountable for the 
kitchen in general ; a purchasing agent who 
does all the buying; an accountant who 
keeps the books and must know the finan- 
cial status of his house at all times; and a 
treasurer who keeps individual accounts 
and receives payments from the members. 
The personnel committee assigns rooms to 
members, collaborates with committees 
from other houses in interviewing appli- 
cants, and is responsible for helping to 
adjust the new member to co-operative 
life; in general its function is personal. 
There are also social, education, and sani- 
tation committees, the last making regular 
inspections. 

Members of house committees serve 
also on the corresponding ICC committees. 
For instance the ICC sanitation committee, 
composed of representatives from each 
house, makes regular inspections of all 
houses to see that University and ICC 
sanitation standards are maintained; the 
social chairmen combine to plan group 
parties, picnics, and other social events; 
the accountants meet to discuss their prob- 
lems and methods; and other committee 
chairmen unite in a similar fashion to fur- 
ther the common aims. 

Policy is formed and outlined at house 
meetings which are held every two weeks 
by most houses, every week by some. Here 
the group decides matters of fundamental 
significance and the actions and duties of 
the officers are defined by the decisions 
made by the group as a whole. Demo- 
cratic principles arc most evident at house 
meetings, for there it is that each member 
has the best opportunity for expressing his 
opinion. The whole house is his audience, 
and he may expound his own philosophy 
of house management; present his own 
suggestions, in the form of a formal mo- 
tion, for adoption; question any officer's 
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manner of conducting his job; and in gen- 
eral offer his criticism and constructive sug- 
gestions. 

The significant thing about this demo- 
cratic operation lies in the fact that it works 
so well. It is not just a concept expressed 
in the house constitution, bylaws, and house 
rules; it is not just democracy on paper. 
This sentiment is well expressed in an in- 
formation pamphlet entitled "Co-opera- 
tives at the University of Michigan." One 
sentence reads: 

We have . . . made our contribution in our 
demonstration of the practicality of a progressive 
democracy .... Our ideals have been tested in 
the crucible of reality and have passed the test. 

The co-operative method is democracy in 
action; it is government by will of the 
group; it is true delegation of authority; 
and this working democracy is accompanied 
by an awareness of his duties and a jealous 
guarding of his and others' rights by every 
co-operator. What better training can there 
be for citizenship within a democratic state? 

Perhaps an example of the awareness 
of democratic, co-operative principles will 
better illustrate what is meant in the pre- 
ceding sentences. 

In one house, the education committee 
had been selling candy as a service to the 
members and a means of raising funds for 
books, periodicals, and phonograph records. 
One of the members raised the point that 
education in a co-operative house should 
not be dependent on the vagaries of the 
curve of candy sales. Rather it should be 
considered an integral part of the regular 
operation of the house. It is significant 
that the group recognized it as a funda- 
mental principle, and then voted to sell 
candy at cost and to include in each semes- 
ter's budget an ample appropriation for 
education. 

The system used by most houses for 
handling finances is designed to keep a 
close check on money dealings. The treas- 
urer receives payments from the members, 



and when he has a sufficient sum he de- 
posits it in the bank. The accountant then 
may write checks against this bank deposit, 
but each check must be signed in addition 
by the treasurer or the house president. 
All checks must be vouched for by the 
accountant except those which he writes 
for the purchasing agent, who must turn 
in a complete list of the purchases which 
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used up the money. Periodic reports are 
required of the treasurer and the account- 
ant to determine the financial status of the 
house. 

The purchasing agent's position requires 
tact, hard work, and imagination, for it 
is on him the house depends to keep 
costs down. Therefore, he must be able 
to recognize a bargain, to foresee price 
changes, to negotiate for concessions and 
discounts, and to pick the proper time to 
buy. He must be certain that interco- 
operative buying arrangements are made so 
that the house may save money by pur- 
chasing in quantity lots. He must order 
necessities such as coal at the most pro- 
pitious time to get the lowest price. Every 
Saturday night will find him bargaining 
with local grocers for large unsold stocks 
of fresh vegetables, which are usually pur- 
chased at extremely low prices. These 
vegetables are usually taken home on bi- 
cycles which are often taxed to the limit 
of their carrying capacity. An assistant 
purchaser once wheeled home two fruit 
crates of vegetables, sixteen loaves of 
bread, and a peck-sized bag of miscellane- 
ous groceries, all in one trip. 

All the work in the co-operative houses 
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is done by the members, the work week 
ranging from five to seven hours for each 
person. The new member is generally 
trained as a cook and dishwasher, and the 
extent of his ability will determine the 
frequency with which he does the job re- 
quiring most skill. Even such tasks as 
decorating, painting, and wallpapering are 
done by the members. Several houses have 
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been decorated throughout within the 
course of a school year. As this is being 
written, the exterior of the largest of the 
men's houses is being painted by its mem- 
bers. 

There is a matter of basic policy to be 
decided in the assignment of work. Some 
houses use the specialization principle to 
the extent of assigning one man to cook 
a particular meal on one day of the week 
throughout the semester. Most houses, 
however, attempt to train members to be 
more versatile, feeling that any possible 
decrease in quality of work is more than 
compensated for by a gain in development 
of the individual. 

Each house member is encouraged to act 
on special and standing committees, to go 
to ICC meetings, to express his desires 
and opinions, and generally to participate 
to the fullest extent in the co-operative 
life. This brings forward another question 
of policy. Often an applicant is accepted 
solely on the basis of what co-operative 
living can do for him, even though the 
interviewing committee thinks that he will 
contribute little in the way of new ideas. 
Some believe that the interviewing com- 
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mittee should accept as many of such ap- 
plicants as possible without weakening any 
house. Others say that co-operatives are 
not yet over the hill, are still too young to 
afford such philanthropic practices. It is 
interesting to watch the development of 
a new member. At first he has little or 
nothing to say at house meetings; gradu- 
ally, with encouragement, he gains con- 
fidence in himself, and sooner or later will 
find himself vigorously supporting one or 
the other side of an important house issue. 

These University of Michigan co-opera- 
tive houses are leaders among American 
campus co-operatives, and are especially ad- 
vanced in respect to their spirit and work- 
ing organization. Frequent forums are 
held to determine where they may be de- 
parting from co-operative principle in then- 
actions, and quick steps are taken to re- 
align themselves with their chosen ideals. 
For instance, an important question now 
confronting the houses is whether or not 
campus "co-ops" shall take a stand on 
political issues which seem to affect them 
directly. Formerly the policy had been 
strictly "hands off," but it is now main- 
tained by some that for their own protec- 
tion they should try to influence legislation, 
should take a stand on relevant issues, 
political and otherwise. The growth of 
"co-ops" at Michigan is evidence of the 
effectiveness of their working organiza- 
tion. The twenty-five Michigan delegates 
played a prominent part in the recent 
conference of the Midwest Federation 
of Campus Co-operatives at Chicago Uni- 
versity and brought the conference to 
Michigan for next spring. 

Every year many scholastic and extra- 
curricular honors are won by members, 
the number of these achievements being 
quite out of proportion to the number of 
co-operators on the campus. Last year 
there were three Hopwood prize winners, 
the outstanding student in the biological 
sciences, and numerous honor students liv- 
ing in co-operative houses. In addition, 
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two of the most active extracurricular 
projects of the year, the Bomber Scholar- 
ship plan and the Interracial Association, 
originated in co-operative houses. The 
question arises as to whether the active- 
mindedness suggested by these accomplish- 
ments results from this type of living or 
whether co-operatives attract the type of 
members who do such things. Probably it 
is a combination of both, for the fertile 
mind becomes more virile under the con- 
stant stimuli emanating from co-operative 
living. 

Complete racial, religious, and political 
toleration is consistently observed. This 
is one of the Rochdale principles which 
is more rigidly adhered to than any of the 
others. By learning tolerance the indi- 
vidual's life is enriched. He finds old 
prejudices shattered in the light of asso- 
ciation with people of minority groups ; he 
learns to his amazement that these people 
are much like himself, that physical differ- 
ences are a deceiving cloak for intellectual 
similarities j and when he establishes his 
friendships on a rational basis without re- 
gard for superficial dissimilarities, he has 
achieved tolerance. So it is in the "co-op" 
house, where character, personality, and 
intellect, not color and creed, determine 
the individual's relative position. One 
member came to the co-operatives after 
a three-year stay in a large southern city. 
He told the interviewing committee that 
he would not live with a Negro, and said 
it so emphatically that he was not passed 
by the committee. He was unable to ex- 
plain his prejudice, except that his friends 
all felt that way. His case was referred 
to a second interview. At that time, though 
his views hadn't yet changed, the com- 
mittee felt that co-operative life would 
mold his opinions on a more rationally 
conceived basis. Their prophecy was cor- 
rect, for he soon developed a genuine toler- 
ance and found new pleasure and new 



friends among those whom he had un- 
justly looked down upon. 

For conclusion we turn again to several 
paragraphs from "Co-operatives at the 
University of Michigan" which expresses 
precisely the feelings of every true co- 
operator. 

This democracy that we of the co-ops have 
so cultivated, so earnestly sought, so whole-heart- 
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edly cherished, is practical. It works. It works 
in the determination of individual house policy 
where each member has one vote and uses it 
both in the election of house officers from among 
his fellow members and in the solution of house 
problems. It works in the "enlightened self- 
interest" of each member who feels that the 
co-op house is HIS house and that indifference 
to his responsibilities as a member of a co-oper- 
ative can only result in injury to his interests. 
It works in the individual's fulfillment of re- 
sponsibilities because of his loyalty to the group 
and to the ideals of the group. It works in the 
appreciation of all other races, creeds and re- 
ligions through living and working with them. 
It works, thus, in the creation of faith in the 
essential dignity of man ; it works in the realiza- 
tion of what man, together with his fellow men, 
can accomplish; it works in an understanding 
of the promises of American life. 

We in the co-ops know what democracy is 
because we have lived and breathed it. We are 
aware of its faults, we know its shortcomings. 
But we also know that democracy's advantages 
more than offset its imperfections. We know 
the strength, the power, the dynamic of the 
democratic tools. It is those tools that we shall 
use in the shaping of our destiny and the destiny 
of our nation. 
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BOSTON TO IRELAND 

A Broadcast over an American Short-wave Station 



By Arthur W. Bromage 



Because American universities make 
a practice of granting sabbatical 
leaves to members of their teaching 
staffs, it was my good fortune to obtain such 
a leave from the University of Michigan 
during the winter of 1936 to 1937 for 
travel and study in Ireland. Together with 
my wife, Mary Cogan Bromage, and small 
daughter, I took up residence in Dublin for 
the first of two prolonged visits. I was 
again in Ireland during the last summer of 
peacetime. 

Traveling scholars studying Irish music, 
drama, language and antiquities have been 
numerous. Poets who came to walk in the 
footsteps of your poets are legion. Persons 
who came to admire the relics of your 
golden era, to breathe the air of your age- 
old Christianity, number in the thousands. 
But we came to study your government, 
perhaps not so popular as the Lakes of Kil- 
larney or the familiar Irish songs, but just 
as important to the new Ireland today. 

Public officials and private citizens went 
out of their way to provide interviews and 
material for us. The cordial reception ex- 
tended by the free people of one democ- 
racy to the itinerant scholars of another 
democracy is characteristic of the relation- 
ship between all free peoples. Only by such 
interchange of views and comparative 
studies of political institutions can we come 
to understand Ireland fully in the United 
States, or the United States in Ireland. We 
came with one special interest in Ireland} 
that is, your method of self-government. 



But we left many months later with an in- 
terest in your country and your culture as 
a whole. 

In forms of government, we on our side 
of the Atlantic and you on yours have more 
than a little in common. Some of the Irish 
cities, like some of the American, are run 
by experts known as city managers, a sys- 
tem shared only by Canada and our two 
countries. The American city manager was 
the forerunner of the plan used in Irish 
municipalities today, but you have made 
special changes in our scheme. In the 
United States, we have approximately 
175,000 units of local government, so there 
is a broad field for experimentation. Some 
five hundred of our cities and a few of our 
counties now use the manager plan. 

Briefly, the structure of our American 
system is this. The voters of a city like 
Cincinnati elect a city council whose mem- 
bers have power to levy taxes, pass ordi- 
nances, appoint and remove the city man- 
ager. The manager appoints, in turn, the 
chief administrative officers of the city such 
as the chief of police and the superinten- 
dent of public works. Wide authority is 
placed in the hands of the manager. Smooth 
working relations between him and the 
council are indispensable. Successful ex- 
perimentation with the manager plan here 
has been one of our contributions to local 
self-government. 

As we see your Irish city manager sys- 
tem, you have made significant variations 
from ours. The Irish managers have more 
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power than is the case in the United States. 
Irish managers really receive their appoint- 
ments from a competitive examination be- 
fore the Local Appointments Commission, 
and they may not be removed by their 
councils except with the consent of the 
Minister for Local Government and Pub- 
lic Health. As a result, Irish managers are 
probably less dependent upon local coun- 
cillors than is the case with us. 

Whereas you vote by proportional rep- 
resentation (P.R.) for the election of city 
councillors, only a few American cities like 
New York and Cincinnati have adopted this 
device so far. 

Of course, no one could spend two peri- 
ods of residence in Ireland (in 1936 to 
1937 and again in 1939) without becoming 
absorbed in other aspects of public admin- 
istration. The Constitution of Eire adopted 
in 1937 has been the object of study by 
American specialists in comparative gov- 
ernment. It incorporates the principles of 
individual freedom and tolerance which 
are the lifeblood of democracy over here 
as well. The Constitution (or Bunreacht) 
emphasizes the responsibility of the state 
to promote the social welfare of its citizens. 
The American Constitution was developed 
to foster general welfare as one of its car- 
dinal purposes, and not as a restrictive set 
of rules and regulations. Neither the 
American nor the Irish constitution gives 
any quarter to the totalitarian doctrine that 
the individual shall be suppressed in the 
interest of the state. 

On two occasions it was our privilege to 
be received by An Taoiseach, De Valera, 
one of the few men (if not the only one) 
who was the political head of his people a 
quarter of a century ago and holds the same 
position of national preeminence today. We 
have followed closely his arguments be- 
fore the Dail and the Seanad, observing his 
leadership in the democratic processes of 
his country. 

Since you use a parliamentary system in 
which the prime minister is responsible to 
the majority party in the Dail, our Ameri- 



can system is different, but it serves the 
same purpose of representing the will of 
the people. The President of the United 
States owes his election to the ballots of 
the voters j his tenure of office is in no way 
dependent upon the action of Congress. 
But so close are the interrelations between 
the President and Congress in the formu- 
lation and enactment of legislation that the 
formal distinctions between our presiden- 
tial system and your parliamentary democ- 
racy are more in theory than in actuality. 
In wartime particularly, our system of 
Presidential leadership so enhances the ex- 
ecutive office as to make it extremely close 
to the parliamentary leadership exercised 
by An Taoiseach. 

Speaking of legislative assemblies, there 
is quite a contrast between the powers of 
the Irish Dail and Seanad on the one hand, 
and the American Senate and House of 
Representatives on the other. The Ameri- 
can Senate is among democratic countries 
the most powerful upper house in existence. 
No bill can become law unless it is passed 
by the Senate. Moreover, the length of 
terms of the American senators — six years 
as against two for the representatives — 
plus the fact that our senators represent the 
states in our federal system, makes the Sen- 
ate an influential body. To the contrary, 
the Irish Seanad established pursuant to 
the Constitution of 1937 is less powerful 
because its powers are of an advisory nature. 
The representation accorded to various vo- 
cations in the election of Irish senators 
finds no parallel in the United States, and 
is a distinctive development in the history 
of governments. It follows that the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives holds a less 
prominent position in our legislative proc- 
ess than does the Dail in that of Ireland. 

Although we may differ materially from 
Ireland in that we utilize the federal pat- 
tern with states as subdivisions to govern 
our continental expense and farflung popu- 
lation, in spirit we are one with you in be- 
lieving that the ultimate test of any form 
of government, federal or otherwise, lies 
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in its ability to reflect accurately the will of 
its constituents. It is well for us all to keep 
constantly before us the words of the new 
Irish Constitution: "All powers of govern- 
ment, legislative, executive and judicial, 
derive, under God, from the people, whose 
right it is to designate the rulers of the 
State and, in final appeal, to decide all 
questions of national policy, according to 
the requirements of the common good." 

With once-proud nations all over the 
world now stripped of their free institu- 
tions and deprived of their guarantees of 
individual rights, it is a source of strength 
and courage to see the preservation of dem- 
ocratic institutions in countries where they 
are prized above all other symbols of na- 
tionhood. Far from sacrificing our bill of 
rights because of wartime demands, we in 
the United States are finding that a free 
and satisfied people here are, for that very 
reason, able to fight the war in which we 
are engaged with a greater will. 

When one faces the realities of mod- 
ern social problems, it is apparent that the 
governments of Ireland and of the United 
States have been following parallel courses 
in welfare and public housing, for example. 
We were impressed in Dublin, Cork, Lim- 
erick, Waterford and other communities by 
the progress of the national and local gov- 
ernments in providing low-cost housing to 
alleviate slum conditions. In the United 
States, the government has likewise been 
engaged in constructing low-cost houses 
and apartments. Modern, democratic states 
seek first and foremost to promote the 
greatest good of the greatest number, not 
the privilege of the few. 

Low-cost governmental housing and col- 
lective bargaining rights for labor contrib- 
ute a new bill of rights for individuals 
within the democracies. They are vital to- 
day as are the older rights of liberty of 
speech, of the press and of religion. It is 
our opinion that, considering the financial 
resources available, great strides were taken 
in the development of public housing in 
Ireland during the logo's. Prior to the 



outbreak of war, the re-housing of urban 
and rural groups was pressed home with 
great vigor by a socially conscious govern- 
ment. 

In America, the housing problem has 
drifted from the original direction it took 
in the thirties. Now, our paramount hous- 
ing difficulty is to find shelter for the war 
workers, swarming into great war industry 
regions such as that in and surrounding the 
industrial metropolis of Detroit and Ann 
Arbor where we live. The automobile capi- 
tal of the world is now one of the arsenals 
of democracy. 

No matter how great are the problems 
which war brings to the world today, we 
are confident that these problems can be 
solved through the active participation of 
every person residing in a democracy, and 
therefore free to act, in the simple respon- 
sibilities of government and administration. 
If democracy protects the people in their 
rights and liberties, it also places upon 
them the solemn obligation to participate, 
to act wisely, to vote frequently, to accept 
public office, when this trust is placed upon 
them. Only through the energetic action 
of every citizen of every democracy can 
we hope to preserve, protect and defend 
the way of life dear to your country and 
to mine. Great though the sacrifices that 
are made in the name of freedom, greater 
still are our rewards. 

Your constitution, like ours, was written 
to withstand the test of time. Ours, now a 
century and a half old, has survived for- 
eign and domestic wars, economic depres- 
sion and eras of prosperity. Yours, since it 
deals in the fundamentals close to the heart 
of man such as free speech, the right to 
vote, methods of choosing representatives, 
is designed to outlast passing, political for- 
tunes and misfortunes. De Valera, in pre- 
senting your new Constitution, wished to 
remove it from the limitations of contem- 
porary events. It provides the Irish people 
with a charter of their ancient liberties and 
incorporates the philosophy of a Christian, 
democratic state in a rule of reason. 
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WHAT place higher education is to take in 
the country's "all out" wartime effort is 
a question puzzling many university executives 
these days. It is obvious there will be radical 
changes in all educational programs which will 
continue to develop progressively until the end of 
the Nazi and Japanese banditry. But just what 
form these changes will take and how drastic they 
will have to be has not yet been made entirely 
clear. In fact, Washington itself has not indi- 
cated what the colleges are to do after the 
eighteen- and nineteen-year-old students have 
been drafted. Some government statements 
would even indicate that college and university 
training, except in specialized fields, is going to 
go by the boards for the duration. While it is 
not known precisely how the colleges and uni- 
versities will be used, it is certain that there will 
be increasingly large numbers of military and 
naval personnel sent to the various schools for 
specialized preparation of different kinds. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be questioned that there 
is a role for higher education, particularly in 
technical preparation. Representatives of the 
Army and Navy and other operating branches of 
the government are free to acknowledge the nec- 
essity of specialized and professional courses, even 
though they have been very slow to define pre- 
cisely just what the programs are to be. Shortages 
of trained men exist in almost every branch of 
the armed forces, and there are continual calls 
for men and women with particular preparation. 
The extent of these shortages, however, and the 
numbers of trained men required to fill them 
have apparently not been studied sufficiently ; cer- 
tainly the draft boards have not yet had the in- 
formation necessary to enable them to co-operate 
effectively with the college programs, and educa- 
tional institutions are still at a loss to discover and 
make adequate preparation in many fields for the 
type of training desired. 



SUBJECT to this lack of precise knowledge 
as to how many trained young men and 
women are going to be needed, and, more par- 
ticularly, what is going to be required of them, 
our colleges and universities have been adapting 
themselves to the new order and have been pre- 
paring as best they can for whatever is to come. 
As far back as January 30 of this year the Uni- 
versity set up a War Board "to consider wartime 
problems of the University and to make recom- 
mendations to the President, the several schools 
and colleges, and to the Board of Regents." At 
the October meeting a Regents' Committee on 
War Activities was set up to co-operate with the 
President. At the suggestion of this committee 
a report on the University's wartime activities 
was prepared comprising some one hundred 
and twenty-five typewritten pages. 



THIS report forms a significant statement of 
what the University has already done and 
what it is prepared to do. President Ruthven 
has said over and over again that since the funda- 
mental aim of the University is education in its 
broadest sense and that the country not only re- 
quires educated leaders now but is going to need 
them to an even greater degree in the years im- 
mediately succeeding the war, the basic objectives 
implied in university training must not be neg- 
lected or lost. The effort of the University, 
therefore, is to build up and carry on an adequate 
and aggressive war program and at the same 
time hold constantly in view under difficult cir- 
cumstances Michigan's educational aims. The 
lowering of the draft age to eighteen obviously 
implies one great change in the program — how 
great can only be discovered as the year 1943 
rolls on. Enough has happened already during 
the past month or so to show how incalculable 
the developments of the war are certain to be. 
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THE Report on Wartime Activities deals not 
only with curricular adjustments and the 
orientation of students but it also considers spe- 
cific developments in the different schools and 
colleges of the University and the co-operation 
of the institution as a whole in many different 
aspects of the whole war effort. 

The total showing is impressive. Just the fact 
that over one hundred members of the Univer- 
sity's staff, at least three quarters of them of 
professorial rank (including assistant profes- 
sors), are in government service or commissioned 
in the Army and Navy indicates just one aspect 
of the problem which faces the Board of Regents 
and the President. So far this depletion of the 
teaching force is balanced by only a small decline 
in the number of students, although almost in- 
evitably, with the inclusion of the younger ages 
in the draft, there will be a marked decline in 
enrollment in February. 

IT IS to be expected that under these circum- 
stances the University's whole curriculum 
will undergo marked changes. In general, the 
demand is for training in the sciences, while the 
humanities, with such exceptions as modern lan- 
guages, and some courses in economics, history, 
and political science, are given less emphasis. 
Some of the professional schools, particularly en- 
gineering, medicine, and dentistry, have large 
enrollments, while the Law School and the 
School of Business Administration, not unnatu- 
rally, have correspondingly small enrollments. 

Whatever the enrollment, however, it may be 
said that every school or college has modified its 
program to a greater or less extent. Moreover, 
more than fifty courses designed to train men and 
women for specific war tasks have been added to 
the program. In addition to these, other courses 
have been drastically altered in content, the bet- 
ter to prepare technicians and professional work- 
ers for war assignments, although the extent of 
these alterations is difficult to assess, since they 
are mostly undertaken on the responsibility of 
the teacher alone; nominally the courses remain 
the same. 

THESE changes, of course, are in addition to 
such subjects, regularly taught, as can be rec- 
ognized at once as of great value to the war pro- 
gram — courses in physics, chemistry, the basic 
medical sciences, medicine, engineering, nursing, 
and many others. 



A further result of the emergency, also, is a 
liberalization of the method of the transfer of 
credits among the different schools and colleges 
of the University, so that now many war courses 
are accepted for credit by almost all the under- 
graduate faculties. Moreover, the University is 
already considering the granting of credit to men 
who return to the University from military serv- 
ice, and is co-operating with the American 
Council on Education in the development of 
plans for handling this problem. 



FROM all this it will be seen that the impact 
of the war effort has affected every division 
of the University, some of them, of course, more 
than others. Thus, the Graduate School is not so 
directly affected, except in its depleted enroll- 
ment; it does not offer courses except through 
the other twelve schools and colleges, although 
it has given approval for graduate credit to many 
new courses useful in preparation for war work. 

In the College of Literature, Science and the 
Arts, on the other hand, thirty-two new courses 
are listed, including such topics as nautical as- 
tronomy, geography of Australasia and Oceania, 
war economics, introduction to modern Greek, 
courses in diplomatic and military history, Ara- 
bic, Japanese, Thai, Chinese, Russian, and 
wartime radio programs. Another group of some 
twenty-five courses which have been given be- 
fore are now more specifically oriented toward 
war purposes. These include, for example, such 
subjects as navigation, English composition, ge- 
ography of South America, of Middle America, 
of Africa, cartography, geophysics, United States 
foreign policy. 

THE emergency has also placed new empha- 
sis on adequate preparation in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, which are, as a matter of 
fact, included in the program of almost all the 
technical students, both those in the College of 
Engineering and in the many special courses set 
up in such subjects as aviation, gunnery, chemi- 
cal warfare, and war industries. For the most 
part, however, the program of the College of 
Engineering has fitted directly and easily into 
wartime requirements. An exception is to be 
noted in electrical engineering, where nineteen 
credit hours in new courses in electrical com- 
munications, instead of the former requirements, 
will enable students upon graduation to step 
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immediately into places where acute shortages 
exist. The Engineering College is also offering a 
course in elementary radio work for nonengi- 
ncering students who anticipate immediate mili- 
tary service, which has already been taken by a 
hundred and fifty men. 

COURSES in camouflage and in war con- 
struction are being given in the College of 
Architecture, while the School of Business Ad- 
ministration is offering a new curriculum leading 
to the bachelor's degree, designed to provide as 
much training in essential subjects as possible 
within the period originally permitted by the 
government, preparing young men for commis- 
sions in the supply and finance services. A Quar- 
termasters' Corps has also been established in the 
Michigan R.O.T.C. with fifty students enrolled. 

In dentistry the program has been accelerated 
and the number of students increased. In the 
Medical School practically the whole program 
has been adjusted to the need for consideration 
of special medical problems arising from war 
conditions. Courses have been modified in ac- 
cordance with a list of suggestions made by the 
Surgeon-General at the request of Dean Fursten- 
berg. 

These are only a few examples of far-reaching 
modifications which mark the University's new 
status. Committees to study problems as they 
arise and recommend further changes have been 
$et up in every school and college. It should also 
be understood that there are many items in these 
programs which cannot as yet be mentioned. 



ANYONE walking down the corridor of 
Angell Hall toward the President's office 
at almost any time will notice a room filled with 
serious young men in consultation with a group 
of University officers. This is the information 
center set up when the War Board was created. 
Here students can secure all the information 
that can be collected by the University from 
every source available on enlistment and Selective 
Service problems and their relationship to the 
University program. That this service is appre- 
ciated and is used is amply shown by the fact that 
the number of those looking for help has fre- 
quently exceeded one hundred per day. 

In addition to this information center the Uni- 
versity's corps of student advisers is helping in 
every way, particularly in the professional schools 



where the deans and departmental chairmen have 
direct access to officials from whom essential in- 
formation can be obtained. In the Literary Col- 
lege the counselors are strongly advising students 
in general to take mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages and science unless the tests show that they 
would probably not succeed in these subjects. 
The whole effort is to "prepare each individual 
student for rendering war service to the fullest 
extent of his capacity." 

ONE of the "striking contributions made to 
the war effort by the University so far," 
in the words of the Report, "has been in the 
training of personnel, not regularly enrolled stu- 
dents of the University." Thus, the College of 
Engineering, in co-operation with the Extension 
Service, has been carrying on an extensive pro- 
gram both on the campus and in industrial 
centers outside Ann Arbor for the training of 
workers in war industries, with a total of 3,616 
persons trained since January, 1941, and with a 
current enrollment of another 3,300. 

In evening classes in the Detroit metropolitan 
area some 132 courses in different technical fields 
have been offered. Among full-time courses 
given by the regular University staff in Ann 
Arbor to some seven hundred forty-eight stu- 
dents may be mentioned such specialized subjects 
as ordnance material inspection, signal corps 
training, ultra-high frequency technique, survey- 
ing and topographic mapping, aircraft inspection, 
engine acceptance testing, and civilian pilot train- 
ing. 

THE Judge Advocate General's School, set 
up by the Army, has been transferred to the 
University from National University in Wash- 
ington. The headquarters of this school were 
established in Hutchins Hall in the Law Quad- 
rangle on September 5 with a staff of ten officers 
as faculty. The first class consisted of sixty- four 
officers, with fifty-six more officers beginning 
training on October 1 9. These students, for the 
most part, are housed in the John P. Cook Dor- 
mitory, with the second floor of Hutchins Hall 
given over entirely to the school. New classes are 
to start every five weeks. A similar series of 
three twelve-week courses of training in clinical 
laboratory technique is being offered to army 
medical officers in the Medical School; while one 
hundred students of nursing are to be sent to 
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the University for one term of training in the 
basic medical sciences. 

The University has just signed a contract to 
take four hundred enlisted men sent by the 
Army Air Force for pre-meteorological training. 
This consists of intensive study in mathematics, 
physics, and electricity. 

All of these activities arc, it is to be under- 
stood, only a small part of the new orientation 
and intensive application of the University's 
whole wartime effort. As has been suggested, 
there is hardly a course given that does not have 
in some measure a wartime implication. 



IN ADDITION to the programs for students 
and war workers the University also has be- 
come a center for special research. Every effort 
has been made to place its staff and laboratories 
at the service of the federal government. Obvi- 
ously, the problems studied cannot be specified, 
but it may be said that thirty-three contracts 
amounting to $415,000 have been given the 
University by various government agencies such 



as the Army, Navy, Air Corps, and Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, with five 
other contracts estimated at $75,000 in prospect. 
During the past fiscal year the Department of 
Engineering Research also carried on projects 
amounting to $200,000 for nongovernment 
sponsors. Moreover, many research projects sup- 
ported by funds administered by the Graduate 
School are now of wartime significance. In the 
Department of Engineering Research alone 
about five hundred persons have been employed, 
including seventy-two members of the teaching 
staff as supervisors. 

IT might be mentioned incidentally that the 
University has carried on an extensive sal- 
vage campaign which has resulted in the collec- 
tion since July I, 1941, of 278,831 pounds of 
scrap iron and 6,895 pounds of copper, tin, and 
zinc. This does not include the 4,613 pounds of 
bronze and tin salvaged from the old "Library 
chimes," given to the University in 1883, that 
long rang out from the west tower of the old 
Library which was torn down in 1925. 
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LAID BARE WITH RETICENCE 

AT the opening of Beatrice Borst's "Nearer 
the Earthy Hopwood Prize novel for 
1 94 1, Karen Greenwald, not yet twelve, is sit- 
ting primly on the front steps of her home, the 
finest in town. It is an August afternoon in 
191 7. Soon the trolley will come, bringing her 
father from the iron ore mines which he owns 
and manages. She will meet him at the gate, 
and he will call her "Skylight." At the very 
close of the last chapter, Karen, now a poised, 
haunting-eyed college graduate in her twenties 
and something of a stranger to the town, looks 
back from the car that is taking her out of the 
town cemetery and forever away from her sister, 
Roberta, playgirl of the fled predepression years. 
Soon the two caskets will be lowered into graves 
alongside those of her father and her mother. 



The sturdy oak tree stands golden-leaved in 
slanting sun beyond. Those leaves will soon be 
gone, she knows, but there will be others in an- 
other spring. The answer to the riddle is per- 
petuity in evanescence. There is Joyce, her sis- 
ter's child, for her to care for. There is so much 
of her own life still to live. 

The story unfolded straightforwardly between 
these two deftly realized points of time has many 
other moments as unforgettable in quality. It 
is a story that has been often told — that of a girl 
of good family growing up and losing much that 
she has loved and finding that reality and dream 
are strangely incommensurate. James told one 
version of it in The Portrait of a Lady. Dorothy 
Richardson told another in the twelve short 
novels that compose Pilgrimage, the English Re- 
membrance of Things Past. But it is a story that 
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is always worth telling and that is never hack- 
neyed if the writer brings to it fresh resources of 
experience, imagination, and style. Miss Borst 
has such resources- She has enriched Karen's 
story with detailed experience sharply observed 
and intensely felt, with an imagination aware of 
the importance of both pattern and values in a 
work of fiction, and with a style that nowhere 
wavers in its dignity and grace. 

Each of the three parts of Nearer the Earth 
has its special unity and interest, yet all fuse to- 
gether into the larger whole of Karen's develop- 
ment. Part One is devoted to the genesis of her 
adolescent idealism. It was shaped by her love 
for her father and intensified by the shock of his 
sudden death. Seemingly trivial incidents that 
made her belatedly and embarrassedly conscious 
of the reality of sex gave her idealism a prudish 
cast. Her rivalry with the older, more beautiful, 
talented, and recklessly willed Roberta drove her 
into a compensatory dream world, in which the 
shining star was the minister's son, Walter Page, 
snubbed by her sister and vaguely associated with 
her father. Finally, her idealism was a refuge 
from the insecurity of her social status, the slip- 
ping away of the Greenwald wealth and home 
and reputation. 

Part Two brings Karen's idealism into more 
direct conflict with disillusioning experience. 
Walter, now developing into a young college in- 
tellectual of the knowing twenties, and Roberta, 
vulgarized as a member of a Jazz Age stock 
company yet managing to keep her virginity and 
to marry a well-to-do broker, dominate this 
period of Karen's reactions. Sexual impulse, 
shame, and pride conspire to bedevil her, but she 
shows herself capable of making decisions and of 
surviving disillusion, including even a psycho- 
analytical lecture by her erstwhile shining star. 

In Part Three a maturer Karen emerges, 
with an idealism better armored to confront real- 
ity and more certain of what it wants from life. 
The father image is still potent. It motivates her 
friendship with Dr. Hilton while she is attending 
college in California. It helps draw her to the 
most masculine man she has ever known, the 
world war ace, tennis champion, and big game 
hunter, George Davis. At Wawbeek, the lodge 
that is a kind of shrine to his primitivistic ego- 
tism, she must make one of the more important 
decisions of her life thus far. This decision is the 
measure of her growth as a woman. 



Seldom does a first novel achieve either the 
three-dimensional illusion of life or the univer- 
sality of interest that this one has. Although the 
story is scrupulously presented in terms of 
Karen's experience, the author's attitude toward 
her is not one of uncritical partisanship; her 
shortcomings as well as her virtues are clearly 
implied. Most of the supporting characters are 
very much alive in their own right. The very 
soul of a typical nice girl developing a sense of 
life's complex dualism is explored delicately in all 
its phases and laid bare with reticence. 

Miss Borst may be called a psychological real- 
ist who is always verging on poetic symbolism. 
Only in narrating Karen's friendship with 
George Davis does the urge toward symbolism 
carry her somewhat beyond herself. George, 
made into a symbol of the eternal masculine 
matched against Karen, the eternal feminine, 
each with a different version of what "nearer 
the earth" means, is perhaps the least credible 
of her characters. 

Joe Lee Davis 

Nearer the Earth, by Beatrice Borst (A.M. '40) . New 
York: Random House, 1942. Pp. 423. $2.50. 

LEXINGTON TO FALLEN TIMBERS 

TO anyone who wishes to acquire a view of 
the Revolutionary War in its various epi- 
sodes in the light of the most recent information 
available, a little brochure just published by the 
William L. Clements Library of the University 
can be recommended. It is entitled Lexington to 
Fallen Timbers, I775-I794> and comprises an 
episodic record of the army during that period 
designed primarily to acquaint the cadet officers 
of the Reserve Officers Training Corps with 
some of the true facts regarding America's mili- 
tary history. 

As is well known, the William L. Clements 
Library has extraordinarily rich material on the 
Revolutionary War, particularly in the official 
records of the British Army and the personal 
correspondence and memoranda of the various 
British commanders, which were energetically 
collected by the late Regent Clements. These are 
the sources which have been well utilized in this 
publication which forms the thirty-seventh bulle- 
tin of the Library. 

In addition to the interesting and often sur- 
prising information it contains, which, however, 
is set forth very briefly, since the publication only 
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comprises forty-one pages, there are many illus- 
trations setting forth some of the riches in the 
Library. 

In a foreword Colonel William A. Ganoe, in 
charge of the University ROTC, himself an 
author of a history of the United States Army, 
points out that there have always been serious 
omissions and misrepresentations in teaching 
American history. He believes that had some of 
the facts brought forth in this survey been widely 
understood the defeats suffered at Pearl Harbor, 
Manila, Wake Island, Bataan, and Corregidor 
might have been prevented. 

In a series of short succinct articles are pre- 
sented the facts, as revealed by official or con- 
temporary personal accounts, regarding such 
significant historical developments as the Battle 
of Lexington, the appointment of Washington, 
Washington's record as a tactician, the Battle of 
Saratoga, Valley Forge, Benedict Arnold, the 
disbanding of the American army after York- 
town and its gradual reconstitution, until it was 
able to win the Battle of Fallen Timbers and 
gain the positions held by the British in the West. 

The value of these accounts is emphasized by 
the many reproductions of manuscript records, 
maps, and letters from the rich collections of the 
Library. Thus, among others, we have General 
Gage's order which sent the British troops out to 
Lexington, a report by Count Rumford on the 
wretched condition of the supply service in 
Massachusetts, a report by General Gates before 
the Battle of Saratoga and General Burgoyne's 
account of his surrender, a map of Washington's 
position at Valley Forge, and a copy of one of 
Benedict Arnold's letters in cipher, prepared for 
the British commander, offering to betray West 
Point. There is also a manuscript map illustrat- 
ing General Anthony Wayne's campaign, of es- 
pecial significance for this part of the country. 

Aside from its value as an informative survey 
of the high points of the Revolutionary War, the 
brochure, in itself, is a noteworthy example of 
excellent editing and fine typography. It is pub- 
lished by the University of Michigan Press. 

Wilfred B. Shaw 

Lexington to Fallen Timbers, '77S~'794> by Randolph 

G. Adams, Director, Clements Library, and Howard 

H. Peckham (A.B. '31, A.M. '33), Curator of 
Manuscripts, with a foreword by William A. Ganoe, 
Colonel, U.S.A. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1942. Pp. 41. $.50, paper } li.oo, 
bound. 



NIGHT SHIFT 

LIKE Whittle Stop, her Hopwood prize- 
winning novel, Maritta Wolff's Night 
Shift is the story of a family; but here the re- 
semblance ceases, except that both books are 
marked by the same easy, natural writing style 
and singular ability to weave a motley array of 
subplots into a nicely balanced narrative. 

Readers of Whistle Stop will remember the 
myriad psychological quirks and pathological ten- 
dencies which characterized the Veech family 
and resulted in numerous conflicts; the Brauns 
of Night Shift, however, are of a different stamp: 
they are kind, sympathetic, helpful, and genu- 
inely affectionate toward one another and equally 
considerate of neighbors and friends — in fact, 
the predominating mood of the story is one of 
good will, benevolence, and altruism. Thus, de- 
spite Miss Wolff's realistic description of some 
rather terrifying incidents, one is not pursued by 
a sense of horror — perhaps because these experi- 
ences make little impact upon the principal char- 
acters; even such minor figures as Joe, Virginia, 
and Johnny O'Connor recover quickly from 
their misfortunes. 

The story is chiefly concerned with Sally Otis, 
eldest of the family, who keeps her chin up, sup- 
ports her three children, and even has strength 
left to give encouragement to her husband, Roy, 
who is undergoing treatment at the state hospital 
for mental patients. In spite of her vicissitudes, 
Sally completely avoids self-pity and thoroughly 
enjoys life. Petey, Sally's amazing younger sis- 
ter, breezes into town at Christmas time, secures 
a lucrative position singing in a night club, and 
performs various good Samaritan deeds for Sally, 
her sister Virginia and brother Joe, Johnny 
O'Connor, one of Sally's neighbors, and her 
fellow employees. Pctcy, who is sophisticated, 
tough, and "smart," has the proverbial heart of 
gold. Miss Wolff must have had George Raft of 
Hollywood in mind when she sketched the char- 
acter of her "menace," Nicky Toresca, who 
"makes a big noise like he's tough, but he isn't," 
to quote Petey. 

One may wonder just what the author in- 
tended in writing Night Shift; perhaps she was 
merely striving to present, in kaleidoscopic fash- 
ion, a series of events involving the Brauns 
against the background of a big factory town, 
Detroit perhaps. In this she has admirably suc- 
ceeded, although possibly one's interest is more 
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inclined to focus on the characters rather than 
the happenings or the background. If, on the 
other hand, she has a thesis to expound, it is no- 
where in evidence; for if this novel has a fault 
it is too great a degree of objectivity. The au- 
thor avoids interpretations and judgments of 
any sort, direct or indirect. Things stand at the 
conclusion of the story much as they did at the 
beginning, except that perhaps Sally has fewer 
financial worries, the arrival of Joe's draft ques- 
tionnaire has neatly disposed of him and his 
problems, and Johnny O'Connor, deserted by his 
wife, is miserable instead of happy. But none of 
the characters has been fundamentally changed. 
True, the intervention of Petey saved Sally from 
Nicky Toresca, but one has a feeling she would 
have managed to elude him anyway. 

Night Shift provides entertaining reading — 
swiftly-moving events vividly recounted, a large 
group of characters, some of whom are very col- 
orful, enlivened conversation. There are no 
"dull" passages. But after one has read the last 
line and closed the book, little remains for 
one to "mull over." 

Margaret Read Lauer 

Night Shift by Maritta Wolff (A.B. ' 4 o). New York: 
Random House, 1942. Pp. 662. $2.75. 

A PAINTER OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

MANY Ann Arbor citizens and former stu- 
dents will remember Mr. Louis C. Stan- 
ley and his wife, Mrs. Jane Stanley, the water- 
color artist whose interest in the University is 
reflected in the drawings of the Michigan 
League which are now recorded in the familiar 
postal cards. Three of their four children were 
graduates of the University and should have been 
the envy of other children, for they could boast 
that their grandfather, John Mix Stanley, had 
known Red Jacket of the Iroquois, Black Hawk 
of the Sauks, and had been a lifelong friend of 
Kit Carson, the Indian scout. 

The youngest of these children, George M. 
Stanley, is now Assistant Professor of Geology 
at the University, and through his good offices 
the University received in 1940 from his 
mother and his aunt a large painting by his 
grandfather, entitled "Mount Hood." About 
the same time, Professor Stanley brought to the 
attention of the University some manuscripts 



bearing upon the life and work of his grand- 
father. 

As a result, W. Vernon Kinietz, of the Mu- 
seum of Anthropology, undertook, in addition to 
his research in Indian ethnohistory, a study of the 
activities of this painter of Indians, John Mix 
Stanley. With the assistance of relatives of the 
painter, students and owners of his works, and 
organizations possessing Stanley materials, Mr. 
Kinietz, after many months of careful search, in- 
volving visits to several sources of information, 
brought together the record of Stanley's work 
among the Indians. Through the generous help 
of Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., of Detroit, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press has published John Mix 
Stanley and His Indian Paintings , a most attrac- 
tive volume of forty pages of text and twenty- 
seven plates reproducing the majority of the ex- 
isting Stanley Indian paintings. The first of 
these, the only colored plate, depicts a "Prairie 
Indian Encampment." The frontispiece is taken 
from a portrait of John Mix Stanley, painted in 
1872 by Lewis T. Ives. 

Mr. Stanley's lifelong interest was that of 
painting Indian portraits and Indian scenes. He 
traveled among and lived with the Indians of 
the Mississippi Valley, the Great Plains, and the 
western United States, painting scenes and por- 
traits and participating in the historic explora- 
tory expeditions of the early half of the nine- 
teenth century. He even visited Honolulu where 
he painted the portraits of Kamahameha III and 
his Queen, which now hang in the government 
museum in that city. In 1854, he married and 
settled down in Washington and thereafter took 
no more trips to the Indian country. In 1864, 
he moved to Detroit where he spent the rest of 
his life. 

To students of Indian history the name John 
Mix Stanley is well known. His Indian paint- 
ings, in the opinion of those who are competent 
to judge, were as good as or superior to the bet- 
ter known paintings of George Catlin. Through 
a most unfortunate accident in January, 1865 
all but five of some two hundred of his paintings 
deposited in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington were destroyed by fire. Because of 
this and other misfortunes, the record of Stanley's 
work among the Indians is now only fragmen- 
tary. 

"The perils of travel in the Indian country, 
massacres, and shipwrecks were all escaped by 
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the artist, but fires and wars deprived posterity 
of the benefit of his travels and of the skillful 
delineation of the Indians and of the scenes he 
portrayed. Nevertheless, the Stanley paintings 
that remain lead me to concur with the state- 
ment of Ruel P. Tolman, acting Director of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, that 'his work 
was characterized by such spirit, accuracy of ob- 
servation, and attention to detail that the destruc- 
tion of the pictures in the Smithsonian was an ir- 
reparable loss to students of history and ethnol- 
ogy'." (Page 29.) 

Mr. Kinietz' sympathetic and appreciative 
discussion of the part which John Mix Stanley 
played in recording the history of the Indians is 
divided into five parts, a biographical sketch of 
Stanley, the history of his Indian portraits of 
North American Indians, transcriptions of two 
extended texts prepared by Stanley to accompany 
two of his paintings, which arc in fact descrip- 
tions of Chinook burial grounds and Prairie In- 
dian encampments, of value to ethnologists, a 
check list based upon a careful and extensive 
search, believed to be the most complete record 
of Stanley Indian paintings known to be still 
extant, and a bibliography. 

This attractive publication by the University 
Press, in a type style of the nineteenth century, 
is a tribute to the accomplishments of a man 
whose name stands high in the annals of Indians 
of the United States. Moreover, because he was 
an outstanding citizen of Detroit, and since his 
family in later years has been associated with the 
University of Michigan, it is most fitting that 
this tribute is included among the publications 
issued by our University. 

Carl E. Guthe 

John Mix Stanley and His Indian Paintings, by W. 
Vernon Kinietz (A.B. '28). Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 19+2. Pp. 40 + viii. 
xxvii plates. $5.00. 

RISING WIND 

SISTER M. Edwardine is one of a group of 
Catholic poets who have become an increas- 
ingly welcome voice in the contemporary world. 
In the midst of confusion in the affairs and in the 
minds of men they reaffirm with quiet insistence 
what Sidney Lanier called "the beauty of holi- 
ness, and the holiness of beauty." Their influ- 
ence is as salutary as it is welcome. 

Sister M. Edwardine joins in gracious union 
both themes of Lanier. Sensitive to natural 



beauty and warmly appreciative of the tones and 
overtones of human experience, she approaches 
them with a reverent spirit. The beautiful she 
presents without false rapture and the holy with- 
out obtrusive piety; the delicate fusion, one may 
assume, grows out of an inner gentleness and 
sincerity of spirit. 

Technically the poems reveal a lyric talent 
fragile but true. Meter and diction are tradi- 
tional, occasionally falling into the too obvious, 
but in general managed with sure knowledge and 
skill. The themes are drawn from nature 
("With a Gift of Honey"), from literature 
("Come Closer, Severn"), and from the Chris- 
tian tradition ("Pieta"). Representative of the 
volume in subject and excellence is the lovely 
"Aubade": 

There is a land mysterious and fair 
Which no man's foot has trod. 
Here let us pause, hands up in prayer, 
In fealty to God. 

From these horizons endless riven flow, 
And mountains crowd the sky. 
What mortal sight shall ever know 
How far this land may lie! 

Sister M. Edwardine has appeared in Spirit, 
Poetry, Ave Maria, Michigan Alumnus Quar- 
terly Review, and other magazines. She re- 
ceived a Hopwood award for poetry in the Sum- 
mer Session of 1 94 1. 

Carl E. Burklund 

Rising Wind, by Sister M. Edwardine, R.S.M. (grad., 
summer, '41). Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1942. Pp. 86. $2.00. 

LINCOLN AND THE AMERICA 
OF TODAY 

BEFORE Pearl Harbor, the Civil War was 
the great turning point in American his- 
tory. Our nearest approach to an epic — Stephen 
Vincent Benet's John Brown's Body — treated 
the period with ballad vigor. Robert Hayden's 
The Black Spear (major Hopwood award, 
1942) is the story of the Negro's struggle for 
freedom, told with passionate sincerity and in 
lines that arc hauntingly musical. 

Now comes the publication of Brinnin's The 
Lincoln Lyrics (major Hopwood award, 1940). 
These poems are written with emotion, but it is 
emotion distilled through the alembic of intellect. 
The four-line unrhymed stanzas, even when 
they lapse sometimes into excessive smoothness, 
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will not be set to music and sung over the radio 
on patriotic occasions. The diction is calculated 
to bewilder and madden the lover of nineteenth 
century verse, for the metaphors are drawn from 
various literatures, the natural sciences, and, 
above all, history — Brinnin is obsessed by his 
sense of man's long history and America's destiny. 

Sometimes he sounds too much like a labora- 
tory manual, but more often his words are both 
exact and poetic. At other moments an Auden- 
esque flatness is used like a hammer blow. He 
says of John Brown and other martyrs: 

They will, of course, meet martyrdom, be broken 
In the wheels; their bodies will be piked, 
Examples for the younger of like mind. 
All will agree the incident is closed. 

Pleased with our sentiment, idea of right, 
We are the culpable who watch them go; 
No song, no batde hymn will compensate, 
Nor full revisions in the general text. 

Readers who hate to sweat over poetry may 
close the book, but few can deny the keenness of 
Brinnin's mind and the insight with which he 
interprets through Lincoln the "democratic 
ideal." While most of us, during the last decade, 
were hiding our heads in the sand and talking 
drivel, Brinnin was looking at the world as it 
was. Now at our still sluggish minds and hearts 
he hurls the weight of his ideal, his foreboding 
and his hope: 

We are the challenged and may be the last 
To test the possibilities of man. 

Chad Walsh 

The Lincoln Lyrics by John Malcolm Brinnin (A.B. 
J 4»). Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1942. 
("The Poet of the Month" series.) Pp. 32. $.50, 
paper; $1.00, bound. 

THE IRON PIONEER 

THE Iron Pioneer: Henry W. Oliver por- 
trays a period when the name "rugged indi- 
vidualist" was given without question to the 
great majority of the nation's business leaders. 
This account reflects the singleness of purpose 
with which the "captains of industry" were de- 
voted to the development of the American eco- 
nomic structure. Mr. Evans denominates the 
span of Henry W. Oliver's life (1840-1904) as 
the period "of the discoverers and developers of 
industrial raw materials, facilities, and transpor- 
tation." The present war situation has sharply 



focused our attention upon the significance of 
transportation and the iron and steel industries 
in our national economy. The Iron Pioneer is, 
therefore, particularly timely in that it affords a 
background for the highly developed and power- 
ful industrial organization of the present day. 

Mr. Evans' stated aim was to describe the 
dynamic and colorful life of Henry W. Oliver 
against the background of the industrial growth 
of Pittsburgh. To this program the author has 
closely adhered. The book does not attempt to 
promote or defend any political, social, or eco- 
nomic philosophies except as they are exhibited 
in the life and activities of Henry W. Oliver. 
During the past two decades, a number of works 
have appeared in print which are strongly critical 
of such business practices of the period as were 
engaged in by many of the leading characters of 
The Iron Pioneer. Mr. Evans, by his friendly 
reappraisal of the era and as one of its active 
participants, serves to present a point of view 
which varies from the impressions given by the 
less sympathetic authors. 

The absence of manuscript source materials 
such as diaries and files of correspondence is re- 
flected in the text and the reference notes. This 
no doubt unavoidable omission serves to empha- 
size again the necessity of preserving original 
source materials. Without diaries, letters, and 
similar items, the biographer is by force of cir- 
cumstance limited to conjecture in dealing with 
important biographical elements as, for instance, 
the development of attitudes, opinions, and tech- 
niques in the business, social, and public life of 
his subject. Extensive manscript materials in this 
instance might well have enabled the author to 
develop more clearly such interesting themes as 
how Henry W. Oliver obtained recognition as 
spokesman for the steel industry on tariff mat- 
ters, and the various means by which he was able 
to influence party policy and legislation. It is 
most regrettable that this deficiency of primary 
source material is more often the rule than the 
exception. Mr. Evans has compensated in part 
for the limitation by an apparently extensive use 
of contemporary printed sources, including news- 
papers, periodicals, and public documents. 

The bibliography is rather short, although the 
reference notes for each chapter, grouped at the 
end of the book, furnish an indication of primary 
as well as secondary sources used by the author. 
The index is concerned chiefly with personal 
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names and corporate titles rather than more gen- 
eral subjects. 

To one interested in the history of Michigan 
and the development of its mines and lake trans- 
portation, the book furnishes many facts as well 
as perspectives with regard to the position of the 
state in the development of the iron industry. 
The Iron Pioneer again emphasizes the domi- 
nant role played by the representatives of the iron 
industry of Ohio and Pennsylvania and the fi- 
nanciers along the Atlantic seaboard in the de- 
velopment of Michigan's natural resources. The 
book reflects the position of the state at that 
period of its development when it was virtually 
an economic dependency of those interests. 

Henry D. Brown 

Iron Pioneer: Henry W. Oliver, 1840-1004, by Henry 
Oliver Evans, (A.B. '94, LL.B., '96). New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 1942. Pp. xiii + 370. 
Index and bibliography. $3.50. 

GUIDES TO THE UNIVERSITY'S 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 

"^JK 7ITHIN recent years the University has 
VV been rapidly acquiring a series of interest- 
ing and historically significant collections of 
manuscript material, now housed in ample and 
attractive quarters in the southwest corner of 
the basement floor of the Rackham Building. 
For many years little attention was paid to ma- 
terial of this type but in the spring of 1935 a 
grant of $700 was obtained from the Faculty 
Research Club to initiate a collection of research 
materials for the study of the history of Michi- 
gan. 

As a first step in this program the Regents 
established an assistantship for the collection and 
preservation of materials pertaining to the his- 
tory of the University, and a Committee on Uni- 
versity Archives was set up. It soon became ap- 
parent, however, that material concerning the 
University was only one part of the broader 
objective, to obtain material from every source 
possible on the history of the state. In 1939, 
therefore, the collections were officially desig- 
nated the Michigan Historical Collections. 

In addition to these collections the University 
has in various other depositories, the General 
Library, the Clements Library, the Hopwood 
Room, the Legal Research Building, the Mu- 
seum Library, and the Transportation Library, 



scattered manuscript collections which have an 
equal historical value. 

Two guides to these collections have just been 
published in mimeographed form under the 
Michigan Historical Records Survey as part of a 
WPA project organized in 1936. One of these 
volumes prepared by the staff of the Michigan 
Historical Collections describes some 427 sepa- 
rate manuscript groups while the other volume 
lists 102 collections in other parts of the Uni- 
versity, with the exception of those in the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library, which are covered in 
a separate guide which is reviewed elsewhere. 

These volumes, however, do not aim to be a 
complete list or calendar of all the material in- 
cluded in the various collections; rather, they 
are carefully compiled descriptive guides which 
will prove exceedingly useful to those who wish 
to use intelligently this wealth of material on the 
history of the state and the University. 

A large section of the papers thus preserved 
consists of the personal and business correspon- 
dence, memorabilia, and records of individuals 
who have made notable contributions to the de- 
velopment of the state. Most of this material has 
been obtained by gift and the members of the 
staff, under Professor L. G. Vander Velde, in 
charge of the whole program, arc constantly on 
the lookout for possible additions to the collections. 
Among the important contributions, to mention 
only a very few, are the Earl D. Babst papers, 
consisting of one volume and approximately 650 
separate items; the Rice A. Beal papers, includ- 
ing twenty-four volumes and approximately 
1,700 separate pieces; the Roy D. Chapin 
papers, approximately 45,000 pieces; the Henry 
H. Crapo papers, sixty-seven volumes and 
12,000 pieces; and the Den Bleyker papers, 
comprising 10,000 pieces. In the case of all of 
these large collections some record of the life of 
the subject is given in a descriptive commentary 
including an analysis of the material in the col- 
lection which comprises, in some cases, several 
pages. 

As is only natural, the largest and most im- 
portant single section of the collection are the 
manuscripts and memorabilia dealing with the 
University. Thus, among significant figures in 
University history whose papers are in the col- 
lection may be noted President Angell, Professor 
W. W. Bcman, Professor Charles H. Cooley, 
Judge Thomas Mclntyre Cooley, Professor 
Arthur Lyon Cross, Professor Joseph Baker 
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Davis, Professor Silas H. Douglas, Professor 
W. J. Hussey, President Harry Burns Hutchins, 
Professor Victor H. Lane, the Reverend John 
Montcith, Professor F. N. Scott, President 
Henry Philip Tappan, and Regent James O. 
Murfin. The early records of certain fraterni- 
ties are also deposited with the collections for 
safekeeping under certain instructions as to their 
use. 

Somewhat more heterogeneous are the collec- 
tions of papers deposited in various other parts 
of the University and catalogued in the second 
volume. Among them may be noted a collection 
of 430 autographs, the papers of Librarian Ray- 
mond C. Davis, of Alpheus Felch and Henry 
Simmons Frieze, the Joseph Labadie collection 
of labor material, and the George S. Morris 
papers. In the Hopwood Room are some 205 
volumes of literary manuscripts which have re- 
ceived awards. In the Legal Research Building 
are deposited among other valuable material the 
Michigan Supreme Court Records from 1829 
to 1857; while in the libraries of the Museum 
are the Joseph Beal Steere papers containing let- 
ters describing his expeditions to South America 
and Malaya in the years 1869-72. In the Trans- 
portation Library are also invaluable collections, 
including the Loammi Baldwin collection, for 
the most part engineering drawings of the early 
19th century, the Detroit United Railway 
records of 113 volumes and 700 pieces, and the 
papers of Oliver Evans, inventor, consisting of 
two volumes of letters and papers relating to 
steam engines. Both volumes are well indexed. 

Wilfred B. Shaw 

Guide to Manuscript Collections in Michigan: Vol. I 
Michigan Historical Collections University of 
Michigan. Vol. II University of Michigan Collec- 
tions (Exclusive of those in Michigan Historical 
Collections). Prepared by the Michigan Historical 
Record* Survey Project. Detroit: Vol. I, 1941. Pp. 
178 + Bibliography, index. Vol. II, 1942. Pp. 78 
+ Index. 

THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN 
THE CLEMENTS LIBRARY 

TO the visitor to a historical library there is 
always something of mystery about the 
manuscripts section. Books and maps are famil- 
iar objects which usually reveal through their 
titles the general nature of their contents, but 
what sort of information is stored in the rows 



of expressionless containers which comprise the 
manuscripts division? In the case of the famous 
William L. Clements Library the mystery is 
heightened: it is a well-known fact that the dis- 
tinguished alumnus who founded the collection 
frequently paid huge sums of money for the in- 
dividual units acquired; for the period of the 
American Revolution, the manuscript collection 
is recognized as the most distinguished collection 
of Americana in existence. 

It is natural, then, that visitors and prospective 
visitors to the William L. Clements Library 
should ask many questions with respect to the 
content of its Manuscripts Division. In the 
Guide under review, Howard H. Peckham, 
Curator of Manuscripts, has endeavored to an- 
swer five of the questions most frequently asked: 

1. "What manuscripts do you possess?" 

2. "What period of time and what events does 
a particular collection cover?" 

3. "How large is each collection?" 

4. "What writers are represented in such and such 
a collection?" 

5. "Have you any letters by So-and-So?" 

The answers Mr. Peckham has given should 
prove very satisfying to students who contem- 
plate using the Library. He has listed 172 indi- 
vidual collections, and in the case of each has 
given an informative statement explaining the 
provenance and general nature of the collection. 
Where the collection is one of personal papers 
he has stated the pertinent facts of the career of 
the particular individual. In each instance, a full 
list of writers of letters and signers of documents 
is furnished. Appendix A, "Topical and Chrono- 
logical List of the Collections," with thirteen 
subdivisions, will prove useful to scholars, as will 
also Mr. Lloyd A. Brown's descriptive essay of 
the maps included in seven of the Manuscript 
Collections. Very impressive, indeed, is the III- 
page Index of Names, including the names of 
all writers of letters and all authors of docu- 
ments in the Manuscripts Division, with nota- 
tions of the birth and death dates of each, and 
of the particular collections in which each is 
found. 

To read Mr. Peckham's Guide is to be in- 
spired by admiration for the industry and knowl- 
edge of the composer, by respect for the Library 
he serves, and by pride in the accomplishment 
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of the University Press in producing the volume 
in such handsome form. 

L. G. Vander Velde 

Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. 
Clements Library, compiled by Howard H. Peck- 
ham, Curator of Manuscripts, William L. Clem- 
ents Library (A.B.'3i» A.M.*33). Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 194a. Pp. xvi + 
403. $5.00. 

AMERICAN WHO HAS FOUND A WAY 

THIS book, parts of which won Hopwood 
awards in 1933 and 1934, is the journal of 
a man who has never stopped growing. It is the 
journal from the age of twelve to thirty-five, of 
one who has kept faith with the promise of his 
youth — not promise in the sense of the ambi- 
tions of the "economic man," but the success 
that Bronson Alcott described: "That is failure, 
when a man's idea ruins him, when he is 
dwarfed and killed by it, but when he is ever- 
growing by it, ever true to it, and does not lose 
it by any practical or immediate failures, that is 
success, whatever it seems to the world." 

There are the early entries, reading for all 
the world as though they were written by a mod- 
ern Peck's Bad Boy, except that mingled with 
the escapades in class and the lectures in the 
principal's office arc flashes of insight and depth 
that one doesn't expect in a boy not yet in his 
'teens. A little later comes the period immor- 
talized by Booth Tarkington in Seventeen, but 
Morris' solemn discourses on his succession of 
infatuations and his occasional renunciations of 
the joys of female company somehow ring truer 
than William Baxter's woes. By comparison, 
Tarkington's hero was the Platonic type of the 
adolescent, and Platonic types arc never found 
in an unalloyed state. Morris is revealed as a 
living boy, in many ways like you and me at the 



same age, but always developing in his own way 
toward the future man. 

To those of us who cannot think of the Man- 
churia-to-Munich years without a deep sinking 
of the heart, and to whom the mention of Cham- 
berlain still brings an urge to retch, there b 
poignancy in reading of Morris' thoughts day 
by day and year by year as the world went to 
pieces and the men of good will wheeled around 
in futile circles. 

However, the abiding worth of the book — 
and it may well be a worth that will win a per- 
manent place for it in American literature — is 
that it is the honest telling of an American's 
search for the meaning of life. It is the minutely 
recorded account of a spiritual quest. After get- 
ting his A.B. at the University of Michigan in 
1932 and doing two years of graduate work, 
Morris worked a year in Detroit, and then the 
depression got hold of him and he went back to 
Gloversville, New York, where he eked out a 
living doing mimeographing until the Army 
called him up this year. A lesser person would 
have taken refuge in the pool room, or would 
have compensated for his personal worries by 
throwing himself into one of the 'isms, that, in- 
deed, he did flirt with at various times. Morris 
somehow came through it all with a critical but 
ungrudging acceptance of life. 

Inevitably we tend to judge a journal as much 
on ethical as literary grounds. There is extremely 
good writing here, but even more there is the 
total picture of a human being, a child of the 
age of chaos, who somehow triumphed by com- 
ing to grips with himself. 

Here's hoping that between squads right Mor- 
ris is finding time to keep a journal. 

Chad Walsh 

American in Search of a Way by Walter Morris (A.B. 
'32). New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 441. 
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"The graduates of a university forever 
belong to it. They in fact with the pro- 
fessors compose it." 

—President Taffan 

The alumni — "In a very just sense and 
in a very large degree the fortunes of the 
University are committed to your hands." 

— President Angell 

"This is a state university, but there are 
those who love it; its alumni love it; 
they feel and know that they are a fart 
of it. In its continued prosperity they 
are vitally interested." 

— President Hutchins 
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ASPECTS OF DEMOCRACY 

I— DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 

By E. B. Stason 

Democracy and dictatorship are locked Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Paine, Baron de 

in a struggle to determine which Montesquieu, and the writings of the other 

shall survive. No one questions that thinkers of the ages who have written about 

the outcome will be successful, but in the democracy and democratic institutions, 

meantime the world speculates as never After doing so, we should probably satisfy 

before on the meaning of democracy, and ourselves that no single formula can readily 

upon the elements of strength and weak- be written. However, a brief glance at a 

ness and the prospects of the future of dem- few of the legion of definitions will help us 

ocratic institutions. Much of the specula- to a clearer understanding of the meaning 

tion is careful and thoughtful analysis ; of democracy. 

much of it is profoundly philosophical; Some people define democracy as a 

much is superficially emotional. Without form of government in which the elec- 

pretension toward profundity, it is timely tors march periodically to the polls and 

to ask and endeavor to answer three ques- cast ballots for candidates and for propo- 

tions about democracy and education. They sitions, with the majority rule determining 

are questions which educated people are the successful candidate or the course of 

everywhere asking today. action. This is the definition found in 

The three questions are these: Bryce's Modern Democracies. It is ade- 

t xnu»* :« j. m<wm „,j quate if one is thinking of form rather than 

1. What is democracy? u t. j c v- t j 

TXT , 1 j , substance. It is a definition or democracy in 

2. Why are educated men and women . _ o r _ , • c 7 

j . j i i , terms or mechanics or operation, 

concerned today about democracy? A , \ \ c , 

3. What part does the University of Again, some people define democracy as 
Michigan as an educational institu- a f ° rm of government m which discussion 
„• • . • 1 . is free and open and under which political 

TJ EZZS'? * ^ d ™*°™ ^ reached on the basis of dis- 

ening democracy r . , 

0 7 cussion and compromise. Majority rule pre- 

j vails, but minorities can by discussion and 

persuasion attract new adherents and build 
First, then, what is democracy? What themselves into majorities. This is a defini- 
does it mean to the average person? Before tion of democracy in terms of its manner 
reaching our conclusion, we could with of functioning — the nature of the demo- 
profit reread a substantial portion of our cratic process. 
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Then, there are some people to whom 
democracy means primarily certain end 
products of good government, e.g., the 
"liberty," the "equality," and the "justice," 
that are presumed to be the accompanying 
benefits of democracy. We all thoroughly 
believe in these excellent attributes of de- 
mocracy, and we hope to continue to enjoy 
them, but they do not properly define the 
term. To use them for defining purposes is 
to define democracy in terms of results. 

Then, there are some to whom democ- 
racy means an aggregation of freedoms — 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want, freedom from fear, 
equal protection of the laws, freedom from 
unreasonable searches and seizures. Said 
Theodore Parker, "A democracy that is a 
government of all the people, by all the 
people, for all the people} of course a gov- 
ernment of the principles of eternal justice, 
the unchanging law of God; for shortness* 
sake I will call it the idea of freedom." 
Such ideas originate in the motivating 
forces that produced the Bill of Rights, an 
essential feature of our constitutional struc- 
ture. Freedom in all respects consistent 
with general welfare is an eminently desir- 
able objective that should be attained so 
far as possible in all civilized societies. It 
should be treasured and if need be fought 
for, but freedom alone does not adequately 
define the term democracy. 

Then, finally, there are those who de- 
fine democracy in terms of the generating 
source of the policies of government. A 
democracy, so they say, is a government, 
the policies of which are manifestations of 
the composite will of the citizens, public 
decisions being reached freely by aggregat- 
ing the individual desires of the citizens of 
the state. To constitute real democracy in 
accordance with this line of thought, it is 
essential that the educational processes of 
the state be such that the individual de- 
sires may be intelligently and freely ex- 
pressed, and the political processes must 
be such that the desires so expressed shall 
be readily effectuated. 



This is the definition of democracy that 
gets closest to the root of the matter. It 
envisages the democratic state as a state 
which acts as its citizens wish it to act, its 
citizens being educated and intelligent per- 
sons carefully informed concerning the 
issues of the day, free to reach independent 
conclusions, willing to exert effort to reach 
such conclusions, and able to bring the ag- 
gregate public will to bear effectively on 
the formulation and execution of public 
policies. 

As educated men and women, we should 
be thinking about the form and substance 
of the political organization in which we 
live. What is democracy? Which of the 
several definitions appeals to you? 

II 

Then to the second question. Why are 
educated men and women concerned about 
democracy at the present time? 

I have mentioned Plato and Aristotle 
and Locke, but not all the classical writers 
have extolled democracy — rather some of 
them have been impressed by its weak- 
nesses. Rousseau wrote, "If there were 
people consisting of gods, they would be 
governed democratically j so perfect a gov- 
ernment is not suitable to men." Byron 
sputtered, "The devil was the first demo- 
crat." Talleyrand defined democracy in 
rather unflattering terms, writing that "A 
democracy is an aristocracy of blackguards." 
Contemporary writers have questioned the 
permanence of democracy. In 1923 Lord 
Bryce's book entitled The Irresistible 
Movement of Democracy was published. 
The reviewer in the London Times ex- 
pressed a degree of skepticism, saying: 

Monarchies and aristocracies have lived 
through many centuries. Few indeed are the 
democracies that have ever reached anything 
that can be called maturity. Their greatest de- 
fect ... is their inveterate habit of committing 
suicide. ... As things are, we do not yet know 
whether a long-lived democracy would outgrow 
its follies or surrender completely to them. 
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Three years earlier, Spengler, the Ger- 
man philosopher, had written: 

The democratic nations must disappear, be- 
cause they put their trust in illusions, more par- 
ticularly the illusions of truth and justice. There 
is only one reality in the world — force. If you 
listen closely, you can already hear the tramp of the 
Caesars who are coming to take over the world. 

But Rousseau, Byron, and Talleyrand 
are long dead. I do not share their pes- 
simism, nor do I agree that suicide is the 
fate of democracy. As for Spengler, he 
writes for another race and another phi- 
losophy than ours. Let us look at some of 
the reasons for possible concern about de- 
mocracy. I believe we will emerge with 
optimism rather than pessimism. 

Perhaps we are concerned about democ- 
racy because we have read in recent publi- 
cations that democratic institutions are on 
the way out, that, on a "wave of the 
future," absolutism is to ride to power. I 
have even seen it written that we have had 
our last presidential election. The simple 
answer to this cause for concern is that one 
hundred thirty million people will not 
abandon a one-hundred-sixty-year-old ideal 
so easily. The mass inertia is too great. Such 
writings are results of fevered imagination. 

Again, we may be concerned about de- 
mocracy because we have read books like 
James Burnham's Managerial Revolution, 
now in the fifth printing, predicting dire 
happenings to our economic structure. I 
have read the book carefully, and I recom- 
mend it to no one. Its lurid cover carries 
notation of high esteem by Stuart Chase 
and others, but that really adds nothing to 
its virtue. Authors who on the basis of 
present evidence predict catastrophic eco- 
nomic changes are, in my opinion, extrava- 
gant, fantastic, frivolous, and unsound. 
Their prophecies will not come true, and 
they themselves will not survive. Plato and 
Aristotle have lived two thousand years j 
Burnham's reputation will die tomorrow. 

Again, we may be concerned about de- 
mocracy because of perturbation over the 
rising generation. From time to time we 



read items in student publications and else- 
where that lead us to believe that modern 
youth lacks the balance and wisdom of its 
elders, and perhaps that it is even lacking 
in the essentials of patriotism necessary to 
maintenance of a democratic nation. We 
may wonder what in the world the educa- 
tional system is teaching these young peo- 
ple that they should write such stuff. Un- 
fortunately, the exceptional article is the 
one that stands outj most student writers, 
like most students, are perfectly sound. 
These articles, however annoying they may 
seem at the moment, should really be re- 
garded as the more or less incidental ex- 
cogitations of the exceptional writers who 
have not yet learned how to cogitate wisely. 
No concern for democracy should be felt on 
account of this small minority among the 
future generations of democratic citizens. 
There are too many sensible boys and girls 
to worry about the crackpots. 

Again, we may feel concerned for de- 
mocracy because we have read accounts of 
disturbing addresses at America First 
meetings. We feel concern at the report 
of the thousands of cheering spectators. We 
are fearful that the moral temper of our 
democracy is such that it may not be able 
to defend itself in time of need. It is no- 
table that there have been no such meetings 
since the declaration of war. Moreover, 
the logic of the speakers was full of fal- 
lacies, their knowledge of world problems 
was questionable and their sincerity open 
to grave doubts. But these, too, we should 
look upon as mere incidents, trifling ex- 
halations from the body politic, compara- 
tively meaningless in the midst of the great 
mass of public opinion. 

Again, we may be fearful for democracy 
for the reason that Hitler may shortly con- 
quer Europe, that he may then transfer his 
attentions to South America, and that he 
may proceed to destroy us from bases in 
Argentina, Brazil, or Venezuela. We fear 
that we shall have to fight fire with fire; 
that we shall be compelled to become ab- 
solutist in political management in order 
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to attain a high degree of military efficiency 
to defeat the invader; and thus that democ- 
racy will perish. Again, this is a ground- 
less fear. In the first place, Hitler cannot 
do it, even with the jackals from the land 
of the Rising Sun to aid him; we are not 
going to permit him to do it. Indeed, the 
tide may already have turned. In the sec- 
ond place, if he should succeed in doing all 
the dire things to Europe and South Amer- 
ica that have been hinted by the timorous, 
the United States would immediately be- 
come more democratic rather than less so. 
Note what has happened to national unity 
since the declaration of war with Japan. 
Once a Nazi panzer division lands in South 
America, there will be an intensity of ap- 
prehension and a unity of thought and ac- 
tion in this country that has never yet been 
equaled. According to the definition of de- 
mocracy that goes to the root of the matter 
by defining it as a government responsible 
to public will, we will then be one hundred 
percent democratic, for all of us will unite 
with a single purpose in mind. The govern- 
ment will respond to a unanimous public 
will. That is the height of democracy 
rather than absolutism. Possibly extensive 
emergency powers may for the moment, 
and for good reason, be given the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and the 
Navy, but public consciousness of our po- 
litical future will be so intensified that we 
need have no fear of the ultimate result. 

Again, we may be concerned for democ- 
racy because, when we examine our internal 
political problems, we feel that political 
changes are rapidly taking place, to the im- 
pairment of democratic institutions. We 
observe centralization of authority in Wash- 
ington ; we see executive domination of 
Congress; we see Congress delegating vast 
quantities of legislative power to adminis- 
trative officials; we see the courts backed 
into a corner with their powers minimized; 
we observe the continual growth of admin- 
istrative discretion; we look upon these as 
earmarks of absolutism, and we say that 



democracy is waning. Again, the conclu- 
sion does not follow from the premises. 
Our constitutional government is founded 
upon a theory of checks and balances to pre- 
vent oligarchic groups from usurping pow- 
ers of the citizenry. Many of the checks 
and balances so useful in the past are per- 
haps no longer useful in the present nor 
for the future. However, we are a re- 
sourceful people. We shall establish new 
checks and balances to forestall trends 
toward absolutism. Democracy, relying as 
it does upon an intelligent, interested citi- 
zenry, free and capable of exerting intel- 
lectual pressures on the authorities, has 
always been resourceful and has always dis- 
covered new checks and balances to meet 
its needs. We shall not fail. 

Again, we may be concerned for democ- 
racy because of economic changes which 
are certainly taking place very rapidly. We 
may feel that the public debt will over- 
whelm us, that governmental regulation of 
business will destroy freedom of enterprise, 
that, the power to tax being the power to 
destroy, we are well on our way to eco- 
nomic destruction by taxation, or that in 
some other way or for some other reason 
democracy will fall because of economic 
chaos. Again, although the economic future 
is indeed an uncertain one, it is not straight 
thinking to despair of democracy on ac- 
count of it. Democracy and capitalism are 
two different things. The "liberty" of de- 
mocracy is, of course, most fully enjoyed 
in an individualistic "free" economy. We 
call it capitalism. But a nation can enjoy 
most of the fruits of democracy even 
though the conventional capitalist economy 
is severely modified. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I prefer that capitalist economy 
be continued in the future as nearly as pos- 
sible according to the patterns of the past, 
with appropriate modifications to meet 
changing needs, but I simply recognize 
that large inroads may be made upon those 
patterns in the form of governmental regu- 
lation and even planned economy without 
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necessarily carrying democracy to destruc- 
tion. The economic problems are serious, 
but not necessarily fatal to democracy. 

And so we may be concerned with the 
present status of democracy for many rea- 
sons, but whatever our reasons I feel that 
they should not be regarded as solid 
grounds for continuing fear for the type of 
government we enjoy. Some may call this 
a Pollyanna attitude, but it is not. 

Ill 

Now for the third question — what fart 
does the University of Michigan as an edu- 
cational institution take in protecting and 
strengthening democracy? 

When the Northwest Territory was or- 
ganized under the Ordinance of 1787, the 
authors of the document set forth an often 
quoted passage: "Religion, morality and 
knowledge, being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged." In 1787 the 
draftsmen of the document felt that edu- 
cation was essential to good government. 
It is still an essential. May I offer two rea- 
sons for so believing. 

First, I have mentioned and brushed 
aside in a rather cavalier fashion many im- 
portant causes of concern for democracy. 
Have I done so too abruptly? I do not 
mean to give the impression that these 
causes for concern do not constitute real 
and serious problems which demand solu- 
tion. They do. I believe, therefore, that 
one of the present functions of higher edu- 
cation, and, to particularize, one of the 
duties of the University of Michigan, is to 
teach the students of today, who will be the 
leaders of tomorrow, the good things that 
we enjoy from our democratic institutions, 
the hazards to which they are being sub- 
jected, and the solutions that must be ef- 
fectuated. Moreover, it does not suffice 
merely to teach the students the facts of our 
external environment, nor the forms of our 
institutions, nor the records of history. 



They must also be given a deep under- 
standing of the nature of our government 
and society and their needs if they are to 
avoid the suicide mentioned by the com- 
mentator in the London Times. Our stu- 
dents must go forth into the active world 
armed intellectually to take part in the task 
of preventing the hazards from over- 
whelming the institutions. That is a major 
task of higher education. 

Second, I have noted that democracy is 
properly defined as a form of government 
which responds to the aggregate public will 
freely arrived at by an educated citizenry. 
If that be a sound definition, it points to a 
second high function for education. The 
citizens of the nation must be educated not 
only to be able to understand the problems 
and demands of the present and the pros- 
pective needs of the future, but also to be 
willing and able to exert intelligent pres- 
sure on the body politic and on authorities 
charged with the execution of the policies 
of the government. Our task as an educa- 
tional institution in a democracy, is to do 
our bit to build a citizenry ready, willing, 
and able to bring about the formulation of 
an intelligent public will. The University 
fits into the democratic body politic in a 
most important way. 

These are the tasks of education. I am 
not too seriously concerned about the war 
or the outcome of the war, or the public 
debt, or the depression that may follow the 
war. I am not too seriously concerned about 
the changes in the political structure of the 
national government or the state govern- 
ments, nor the increasing regulatory powers 
over business, nor the ever-increasing tax 
burdens. These are matters needing atten- 
tion, but I am confident that they will re- 
ceive it. Democracy can endure these 
stresses and many more. 

I do, however, have one major concern, 
born of certain indications and movements 
toward interference with the freedom of 
educational institutions. My concern is that 
education and the educational institutions 
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of the land be left academically free for 
their task, namely the training of an intel- 
ligent, capable, free-thinking, and effec- 
tive citizenry; that they remain free from 
group pressures from without, no matter 
how benign in intent; that they be per- 
mitted to serve according to the dictates of 
scientific scholarship; that they be not sub- 
jected to the benighting influence of propa- 
ganda; that they be not disturbed by the 
distortions of political influence. This has 



not been permitted in Europe, and in 
Europe democracy has failed. 

Free and unhampered educational insti- 
tutions are the foundations upon which a 
citizenship in a democracy is built. Destroy 
that freedom and the chances of maintain- 
ing an intelligent citizenry capable of op- 
erating a democracy are greatly diminished 
if not destroyed. Preserve that freedom in 
this country, and we need have no fears 
for democracy. 



II— THE QUALITY OF DEMOCRACY 

By Roy Wood Sellars 



any consideration of the problems which 
/_\ will confront democratic peoples 
XJjl after the war suggests inevitably 
an interest in democratic principles and 
vistas. The assumption we all rightly make, 
I take it, is that democracy will remain 
with us on this continental expanse of ours 
and that something akin to it will be strug- 
gling to find satisfactory institutional ex- 
pression in the world at large. That there 
will be new problems and farther horizons 
we do not doubt. And, under such condi- 
tions, it sounds plausible to maintain that 
democracy should have more of mastery 
and less of drift. It should be more daring 
and constructive, more fully aware of its 
implications and goal. As in moral life, so 
in social life there must be decisions and 
tables of value. 

At this point, logic suggests that we ought 
to make the distinction between internal na- 
tional problems and the international ones 
which will face democracy. If isolation is 
relinquished then some policy of interna- 
tional integration should be forthcoming. 
Such a step would clearly entail limitation 
of national sovereignty to the extent that 
the center of gravity of political life could 
no longer be so circumscribed as it has been 
in the past. This is not the place to enter 
into a discussion of the comparative merits 



of leagues, super-states and confederations. 
We can, however, say that there must be a 
departure from the too selfish emphases 
characteristic of economic nationalism. It 
should not be forgotten that national and 
international policies are ultimately insep- 
arable. The methods and ideals operating 
within a country are certain to find expres- 
sion in external relations; and the reverse 
is also the case. Lines of force do not rec- 
ognize legal and political boundaries. That 
is why economic nationalism always exists 
in unstable equilibrium with economic im- 
perialism. 

Prior to such technical problems is, I 
would hold, the job — too much neglected 
— of determining just what we mean or, 
perhaps, ought to mean by the term de- 
mocracy. Here I am concerned with more 
than verbal and emotional conditioning. 
Like Whitman I take democracy to be a 
challenge. 

Did you, too, O friend, suppose democracy 
was only for elections, for politics, and for a 
party name ? I say democracy is only of use there 
that it may pass on and come to its flower and 
fruits in manners, in the highest forms of inter- 
action between men, and their beliefs — in re- 
ligion, literature, colleges and schools— democ- 
racy in all public and private life, and in the army 
and navy. 
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How important such a determination is 
for any intelligent discourse is evident at 
a glance. If democracy is a completely elas- 
tic term which can be stretched to cover any 
sort of political and social set-up it will 
have no peculiar and ineluctable demands 
and implications. Having little intrinsic 
meaning it could then be used as a merely 
honorific term of approval to be applied 
smugly to ourselves and to those countries 
towards which, for the time being and for 
reasons of state, we felt friendly. It is well 
known that something of this sort was done 
under the instigations and temptations of 
the last Great War. Democracy then be- 
came a blanket term to be thrown over our- 
selves and our allies. It was not realized 
that peace has its defeats no less than war. 

Now such a use of a golden word does 
violence to it and may well hurt ourselves 
even more than those to whom it is politely 
thrown. For it is probable that they do not 
take such labeling too seriously any more 
than we do. Why it may hurt us who should 
take the term seriously and attach a well- 
thought-out concept to it is that we then 
tend to fall back upon a stereotype. It be- 
comes a cliche , a song-and-dance to be run 
off like a record on a phonograph. We con- 
tent ourselves with saying that it is the 
American way of life, something native to 
our traditions, something which we know 
as we know our friends and parents. 

But is not democracy also something to 
attain, something to strive for, as much as 
it is an accomplished and realized way of 
life? Is it not something we have in part 
only and whose farther reaches and pos- 
sibilities we see as in a glass darkly? Is it 
not something whose every stage points be- 
yond itself as "that which is to be sur- 
passed?" And here, almost unconsciously, 
I used Nietzschean language. Man, he 
argued, is something to be transcended by 
the superman. Grant that we have here a 
romantic form of Darwinian biology; and 
yet it strikes the note of activism, of for- 
ward-looking. I, myself, acknowledge a 
liking for one American poet's phrase, "that 



it may pass on and come to its flower." 

If such be the proper approach — and I 
think it is, despite the apparent belief of 
my conservative friends who seem to hold 
fast the idea that things have changed in 
the past but would not be so ill-mannered 
and demonic as to change now and in 
the future — then must we suppose that de- 
mocracy is something in process of being 
realized. It may well be that America must 
wrestle with the Spirit of Democracy as 
Jacob wrestled with his angel. 

What I am leading up to is the sugges- 
tion that the problems facing democracy are 
not merely technological ones to be solved 
by economists and scientists but also ethical 
ones. And by ethical I mean a matter of 
values and principles. Does not democracy 
involve decisions as to ends, as to the qual- 
ity of life, as to social justice? It seems to 
me clear that it does. And, if so, institutions 
of all sorts are primarily instruments for 
furthering such ends. They should be good 
instruments intelligently worked out and 
used. And yet they are primarily an affair 
of instruments and machinery. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Political 
democracy has been classically described as 
government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. It is self-government 
but it is also self-government for the at- 
tainment of a policy instrumental for the 
good of the governed. The motions are not 
enough. Democracy is stultified to the ex- 
tent that it does not eventuate in a high 
quality of life including such features as 
liberty, justice, education, intellectual and 
artistic activity, and general happiness. It 
is not, as we all know, an easy form of gov- 
ernment to maintain and to keep free from 
inertia, self-seeking and corruption because 
its machinery is complex and demands for 
its effective working a fairly high level of 
intelligence and a widespread sense of re- 
sponsibility. And yet we suppose self-gov- 
ernment both a guarantee of liberties and a 
training in civic insight and responsibility. 

But, beyond these values, it should also 
bring about a positive good by furthering 
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the high quality of life to which I referred. 
To the extent it is unimaginative and does 
not help to foster such a quality it falls 
short of its purpose. In other words, de- 
mocracy must be judged by its fruit, just 
as other governments must be. And it must 
not expect to escape criticism by a sancti- 
monious claim that it is somehow intrinsi- 
cally good apart altogether from the way 
of life it has linked itself with. I myself 
think the values of self-government are 
very high and outweigh the efficiency of 
even good government from above. And 
yet it is a pity if to self-government intelli- 
gent government be not added, that is, a 
government which knows what should be 
aimed at and furthered, what quality of 
life should be kept in mind. 

Another illustration can be taken from 
the economic side of life. Here, again, the 
danger is to let the machinery of industry 
and finance get between us and a clear con- 
sciousness of the end which, alone, justifies 
such machinery. The business of business is 
ultimately not business but the supply of 
goods to consumers. That is in the last 
analysis what the economic life is socially 
for. It may include for many participating 
in it the personal values of a game or the 
possession of power, prestige, security. And 
yet from the larger social point of view its 
basic function is the supply of consumption 
goods and services. 

If the economic machinery becomes too 
complex and involuted so that it turns back 
on itself and gives too large a place to these 
subsidiary personal values of strategic par- 
ticipants, then we must query its genuine 
efficiency. It is then not doing as well as it 
should what is its basic job. There is im- 
balance, misdirection, involution about it. 
The goal is in some measure being lost sight 
of. Many of us have feared that the capi- 
talistic system, for all its driving power, 
tends to obscure this primary vision of the 
ultimate goal. It must be willing to submit 
itself to the application of criteria such as 
social justice, the distribution of positive 
freedom for creative living, a minimum of 



autocratic power, a general standard of liv- 
ing consonant with the power of produc- 
tion. To the extent that these qualities are 
absent the economic system needs overhaul- 
ing for it does not harmonize with the pur- 
poses of democracy. 

But, one may reply, such reasoning reads 
too much into the term, democracy. Surely 
it does not imply such criteria and such 
human values. That would be too idealistic 
and Utopian. And it is true that, in these 
days of aggression and world war, we are 
thankful for the American way of life even 
if it is — let us frankly acknowledge it — not 
free from blemishes on both the political 
and the economic side. But here we are 
concerned with the postwar problems of 
democracy and so, having expressed my 
heartfelt thankfulness for the American 
scene, I can go on to portray the problems 
of democracy in the light of its inescapable 
demands. 

I 

Democracy in America — and the same 
may be said of other countries — is a way of 
life and set of beliefs bound up with our 
history and culture. While there has been 
continuity with respect to both these fac- 
tors, there has also been change — and 
greater changes than we sometimes sup- 
pose. As a consequence we must consider 
democracy to be a developing thing. The 
social situation has altered as we have passed 
from a loose-knit society, largely agrarian 
and commercial, to the interdependent 
great society of the present. Old institutions 
have been modified and new ones created. 
And all the time complexity has been on 
the increase. 

It is important to realize that a distinc- 
tion must be made between the principles, 
ideals, or postulates of democracy and the 
assumed ways of realizing them. At least 
analysis leads to such a distinction, even 
though in practice most people are hardly 
aware of it. We can speak of these prin- 
ciples, ideals or postulates as giving the 
ethical philosophy of democracy and of the 
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practice as disclosing the actual methodol- 
ogy. Together they constitute what is cur- 
rently called an ideology. 

Being realistically inclined, it is my 
opinion that we should become conscious 
of that complex of ideal, theory and prac- 
tice which, in the main, has characterized 
American democracy, It can, perhaps, be 
not too inadequately summed up in a large 
degree of respect for the dignity and worth 
of human beings, in legally recognized civil 
rights, political rights, and property rights, 
in confident acceptance of free enterprise or 
the profit system run along supposedly in- 
dividualistic or laissez-faire lines, in a lim- 
ited and rather negative state, in compara- 
tively automatic progress. 

It must not be forgotten that the em- 
phases in this complex have varied from 
decade to decade. Actual practice has not 
always been tied very closely with theory. 
The abstract idealism of the Declaration of 
Independence represented a manifesto of 
ideals in an emergency and not a description 
of actual practice. From the latter stand- 
point the Constitution better expressed the 
fact that we constituted a Whiggish repub- 
lic of a dominantly agrarian and commer- 
cial middle-class country largely, though 
not completely, free from the traditions 
of feudalism. 

And so we went to work multiplying and 
filling the land, building up wealth very 
much in the way it was being done in other 
countries, securing national independence 
and then a large amount of national eco- 
nomic independence by means of the tariff 
system, permitting human slavery and al- 
lowing immigration. The West was settled, 
suffrage was extended} and we entered 
the period of Jacksonian democracy and the 
spoils system. We had become a gigantic, 
sprawling, democratic republic. Then came 
the crisis of the Civil War which was at 
once economic, social and ethical in charac- 
ter. 

It was not until after the Civil War that 
large-scale capitalism definitely triumphed 
in the American scene. There was the no- 



torious corruption of the Grant period, in- 
creased tempo, ruthless exploitation of nat- 
ural and human resources, immigration 
artificially stimulated the growth of enor- 
mous fortunes, industrialization. All this 
was a phase of democracy taken as an actual 
way of life. In it were mingled inextricably 
idealism and realism, sentimentalism and 
cynicism, poverty and wealth. The momen- 
tum of the development was terrific in this 
richly endowed land. It was human, ail too 
human, and inevitable. 

But were our postulates working as well 
as a true democrat could like? How large 
a degree of respect was there for the worth 
and dignity of human beings as such, for 
the average man? Were not property rights 
considered too absolute and metaphysical 
rather than subordinate to moral ends? 
Were not economic institutions considered, 
as a consequence, as ends-in-themselves 
rather than as means to consumption and to 
standards of living? Was not freedom con- 
sidered too negatively as freedom from 
social and moral control and not as positive 
freedom for widespread human self-reali- 
zation? Was there not a lower quality of 
life than we could desire, a quality expres- 
sive of poverty, poor education, the absence 
of art and literature in the common life, a 
quality of life connected with insecurity, 
sensationalism, and the dominance of mone- 
tary values? 

Can it be denied that there has been dis- 
appointment despite the enormous returns 
from that alliance of science and invention 
we called technology? It seemed to the 
more reflective and enlightened that we 
were busy at the further development of 
improved means for unimproved ends — 
Thoreau's phrase. 

Of course, the world at large was doing 
much the same thing. The first World War 
awakened reflective people the world over 
to certain generic features of modern civili- 
zation which were exemplified specifically 
from nation to nation according to the mo- 
mentum of its traditional way of life and 
situation. It was found that democracy, 
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taken realistically, represented a political 
and moral variation within the large out- 
lines of a neo-technical civilization. On the 
whole, it was less militaristic, more in- 
clined to grant rights to individuals. And 
yet it was careless, dominated by machin- 
ery and routines, rather thoughtless about 
ends and the quality of human life. The 
privileged hung on to their privileges, 
while the masses were engulfed in the job 
of making both ends meet and so were not 
any too educated or morally reflective. The 
wheels of institutions, legal, political, eco- 
nomic 

Such is the picture, as I see it, with its 
good and its evil. Need I ask whether post- 
war democracy will have problems? Is it 
not clear that we must gain morale not 
only by means of folklore and symbols but 
also by gaining a more definite conscious- 
ness of our problems and of directions and 
methods? It is impressive, the growing 
feeling of the need of symbols and of a 
continuity with the more heroic aspects of 
our past. Thus Lincoln has become a deep 
and moving symbol of democracy at a time 
of crisis. Let me quote the famous stanza 
from Edwin Arlington Robinson's "The 
Master": 

For he to whom we had applied 
Our shopman's test of age and worth 
Was elemental when he died 
As he was ancient at his birth: 
The saddest among kings of earth, 
Bowed with a galling crown 
Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 
Laconic — and Olympian. 

That a nation needs human symbols of 
greatness of soul is as certain as that Amer- 
ica has long been reaching out to make 
Lincoln such a symbol. But a symbol to be 
dynamically effective must secure appli- 
cation to present situations and tasks and 
not be merely meditatively grasped in a 
moment of subjective feeling. The Civil 
War ceased its battle clangor over two gen- 
erations ago. It is for us, the living, to dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to the tasks of our day. 



II 

The crisis of democracy concerns its in- 
telligent and moral handling of a social 
situation marked by extreme and aggressive 
nationalism, conflicting social philosophies, 
intricate technologies, mass-production, 
huge cities, insecure and perplexed indi- 
viduals, big business, weakened faiths. In 
such a world many of the old assumptions 
must be revised if democracy is to find itself 
again and meet the challenge of the time. 

Suppose we give aid by listing what Mer- 
riam in his book The New Democracy and 
the New Despotism regards as the five 
basic assumptions of democracy: (i) the 
essential dignity of man, (2) faith in man's 
perfectibility, (3) that commonwealth 
gains are mass gains and therefore should 
be diffused throughout the community, (4) 
the desirability of popular decision on basic 
questions of social direction and policy, and 
(5) confidence in the possibility of con- 
scious social change by way of consent rather 
than by violence. 

It will be noted that these assumptions 
are at one and the same time moral and 
political. They call attention to essential 
ends and equally essential means. What do 
they imply? 

They seem to me to imply that democ- 
racy must work against aggressive national- 
ism and must be willing to limit sovereignty 
in order to further internationalism. It is 
the task of the statesman to strike the golden 
mean between isolationism and a world 
state. The outcome of the present war will 
decide the temporary policies of America 
but the permanent direction of democracy 
seems to me clear. It cannot limit the ap- 
plication of its moral assumptions. It is uni- 
versalistic and not pathologically and chau- 
vinistically nationalistic. 

These assumptions also imply that prog- 
ress can no longer be regarded as automatic 
— or regression, either, for that matter. In 
moral matters there must be effort and de- 
cision. First things must be put first; and 
second things, second. The economic side 
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of life is a thorny problem and I would 
deduce no dogmatic ism. That capitalism 
must be basically reformed few thinkers 
now doubt. The thing to keep in mind is 
the end, a widespread quality of life in- 
cluding security, activity, and acquaintance 
with the artistic and humane aspects of life. 
There must be less stress on property rights, 
as such, and more stress on consumption, 
services, and type of life. Those economic 
institutions are to be sought which are not 
only efficient and efficiently run but also 
tie up most effectively with that for which 
they are, after all, primarily means. There 
must be experimentation and analysis and 
no mere phobias, or selfishness, must be 
allowed, in the long run, to stand in the 
way. How much collectivism and public 
ownership will be involved cannot be said 



a priori. But it seems evident to me that 
the age of rugged individualism and laissez- 
faire is past. 

Being a philosopher, it should not sur- 
prise any one to find me closing this sketch 
of problems and attitudes by dwelling for 
a moment upon what impresses me as an 
unavoidable ultimate and background prob- 
lem of democracy. It is this: it must by 
effort secure a rational philosophy which 
will give meaning and ground for its belief 
in the dignity of the human individual and 
his worth and perfectibility. Democracy 
must press its scientific and philosophical 
leaders to help it interpret itself to itself. 
In some sense it must secure a moral, and 
even cosmic, conception upon which it can 
confidently and intelligently rest its work- 
ing assumptions. 



TO FREDERICK P. JORDAN 

On his eighty-fifth birthday 
January 15th, 1942 

Think not him chiefly blind whose outward eye, 
Forever sealed against the sun's sweet light, 
Close curtained in impenetrable night, 

Beholds no more the glory of the sky, 

The green of trees and fields, the clouds on high, 

The summer drenched with color, dazzling, bright, 
The frozen winter etched in black and white, 

The pageantry of nature marching by. 

But blind indeed, supremely blind, is he 

Whose inward eye has never known the bliss 
Of seeing worlds more radiant than this, 

Has never roamed in Shakespeare's Arden free 
Nor watched the Grecian ships from Salamis 

Go sailing Troywards on the wine-dark sea. 

Arthur G. Canfield 
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UNITED STATES 



By Howard M. Ehrmann 



Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, though sudden and quite 
unexpected by the American public, 
was not the act of a desperate government 
in the hands of an irresponsible military 
group seeking to perpetuate its control by 
involving the country in war with the 
United States. Instead, it was the deliber- 
ate, carefully planned and executed action 
of a government in furtherance of a pro- 
gram of expansion along which the Japa- 
nese have been moving for nearly three 
quarters of a century} that is, since the 
imperial restoration of 1868. 

Japan attacked the United States because 
the Japanese government considered that 
the time had come to remove the chief ob- 
stacle to the realization of Japan's ambi- 
tions for controlling all of East Asia and 
the islands of the Pacific. In its present form 
the Japanese program of expansion has 
widened out into the concept of a Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere whose 
ultimate limits have never been officially 
stated. Before the war the area was gen- 
erally considered to include the Empire of 
Japan, Manchukuo, China, French Indo- 
China, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Nether- 
lands India, and the island groups north 
of Australia and New Zealand j with the 
Far Eastern territories of the Soviet Union 
and the Philippine Islands and other Amer- 
ican possessions marked for eventual in- 
clusion. While this program with its 
emphasis on regional self-sufficiency shows 



the influence of German ideas of lebens- 
raum t it is nevertheless, a program that is 
strictly Japanese in origin and one that has 
found acceptance in Japanese circles out- 
side the military class. 

The modern expansion of Japan dates 
from the 1 870's. From the beginning it has 
been carried on with due regard for the Far 
Eastern policies of the European great 
powers and, more lately, of the United 
States. The Japanese early saw the neces- 
sity of adapting the course of their terri- 
torial development to the conflicting inter- 
ests and the alignment of the European 
states. At first Japanese expansion was con- 
ditioned by the advance of Russia and by 
the necessity of proceeding in agreement 
with her. Russia, who had acquired the 
Amur district in 1858 and the Maritime 
Province in i860, was for the next forty- 
five years the principal obstacle to Japan's 
expansion. It was by treaty arrangement 
that Japan secured the Kurile Islands in 
1875, and yielded her claim to Sakhalin in 
Russia's favor. Japanese expansion to the 
southward also occurred in the 1870's with 
the annexation of the Liuchiu Islands in 
1879, but Japanese efforts in the 'eighties 
to acquire a foothold on the mainland of 
Asia, in Korea, were blocked by China and 
by Japanese fears of Russian intervention. 
A war between China and Japan over Korea 
was narrowly averted in 1884-85. A decade 
later the Japanese fought China for control 
of Korea. In a short campaign in 1 894-9 5, 
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they defeated the Chinese and forced upon 
China the Treaty of Shimonoseki. By its 
terms China ceded to Japan Formosa, the 
Pescadores Islands, and the Liaotung 
Peninsula and recognized the independence 
of Korea. Through European intervention 
the Japanese were deprived of their con- 
quest on the mainland. The Russian, Ger- 
man, and French governments intervened 
at Tokyo in 1895 and forced Japan to re- 
cede the Liaotung Peninsula and to accept 
in its stead an increased indemnity. The 
Japanese, who did not feel strong enough 
to oppose this combination of the Euro- 
pean powers, yielded, but never forgot the 
incident nor the lesson that Japan's pro- 
gram of expansion could best be realized 
by proceeding in agreement with the Euro- 
pean powers, if that were possible, and, in 
any case, by taking full advantage of their 
conflicting interests. After 1895 Japan ex- 
panded first of all in agreement with Great 
Britain, with whom Japan was allied from 
1902 to 1 923 j then in understanding with 
Russia, 1907 to 191 7 i and finally, since 
1936, in alignment with Germany. 

The Sino- Japanese war of 1894-95 re- 
vealed the striking weakness of the Chinese 
Empire and occasioned, on the part of the 
great powers, a scramble for financial, min- 
ing and railway concessions and for terri- 
torial leaseholds. In 1 898 Germany acquired 
important rights in Shantung Province} 
Russia obtained a lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, which Japan had so briefly held 
in 1895} Great Britain secured Kowloon, 
opposite Hongkong, and Wei-hai-wei j and 
France obtained a lease of the bay of 
Kwangchow, in southern China. The race 
for concessions threatened to divide China 
into spheres of influence and to destroy the 
principle of equal commercial opportunity 
for all nations in that empire. 

It was in this connection that the United 
States government through its Secretary of 
State, John Hay, asserted the principle of 
the open door and the territorial integrity 
of China. American interests in the Far 



East were especially active as a result of the 
acquisition of Hawaii and of the Philip- 
pines, but in China they were essentially 
commercial. The open door notes of John 
Hay were directed toward the European 
powers rather than Japan, for American 
policy in the Far East had not yet become 
anti-Japanese and did not become so until 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. 

The scramble for concessions aroused 
among the Chinese a strong feeling of 
hatred for the foreigner and led at the turn 
of the century to the Boxer uprising, an 
internal disorder which gave an opportun- 
ity to Russia to extend her control over the 
province of Manchuria. The Japanese soon 
realized the threat to their own expansionist 
ambitions in this Russian move. Careful 
consideration was given within the Japanese 
cabinet to two different plans for setting 
limits to the Russian advance. One plan 
called for an agreement with Russia in 
which the respective interests of each party 
in northern China and Korea would be de- 
limited} a program which the two were 
subsequently to adopt in 1 907 and to follow 
until 191 7. The other plan was based on an 
alliance with Great Britain, so that the 
British might be used to localize a Russo- 
Japanese conflict and keep any other power 
from intervening in Russia's behalf. 

Here Japan was proceeding in line with 
the lesson learned in 1895, that Japanese 
expansion should be carried on in agree- 
ment with the European great powers. Con- 
versations at St. Petersburg soon revealed 
the unwillingness of Russia to enter into 
an agreement with Japan concerning Man- 
churia. Parallel conversations at London 
revealed the readiness of the British gov- 
ernment to make an alliance} for in the 
Japanese the British saw, not the great Far 
Eastern power of the future, but a welcome 
counterbalance to the growing power of 
Russia in the Far East. The British were 
seeking to emerge from their self-imposed 
isolation of the 'nineties. Their interests 
conflicted with those of Russia in the Near, 
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the Middle, and the Far East. They were 
seeking some means of checking the Rus- 
sian advance and had already tried without 
success to do this by agreement with Russia. 
They saw in Japan a possible ally who 
might help protect British interests in China 
and India against the Russian pressure. 

The Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 
applied only to the Extreme East, that is, 
to China and Korea. It assured each party 
of the neutrality of the other in the event 
of a war in defense of its interests in the 
Far East, and of the military assistance of 
the other in the event that another power 
joined in the hostilities against the ally. 
For the Japanese the alliance meant that 
any conflict with Russia would be confined 
to Russia and Japan, for if France or Ger- 
many came to the support of Russia, Great 
Britain would be bound to intervene. 
Strengthened by this alliance the Japanese 
again tried to reach an agreement with 
Russia concerning their interests in Man- 
churia and Korea, but without success. 
When the Russians pressed on to the bor- 
ders of Korea the Japanese struck suddenly 
and without warning, in February, 1904. 
The Russian fleet at Port Arthur was de- 
stroyed and Russia and Japan were at war. 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 
marked a further and very important step 
in the rise of Japan. Germany and France 
were deterred from intervening by the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Russia was de- 
feated on land and sea, and torn by revolu- 
tion at home. Japan, too, was exhausted by 
the warj she sought American mediation 
to end it, and President Theodore Roose- 
velt welcomed the opportunity to bring the 
belligerents to a peace conference. In the 
settlement, made at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, the Japanese obtained the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin, 
Russia's leasehold of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula, and Russia's railway rights in south- 
ern Manchuria. In addition, Russia gave 
Japan a free hand in Korea. By this treaty 
the Japanese at last secured the foothold 



on the mainland of Asia, the Liaotung 
Peninsula, which they had been forced to 
relinquish ten years earlier. The assent of 
China to the transfer to Japan of the Liao- 
tung leasehold and of Russia's interests in 
southern Manchuria was secured by treaty 
between China and Japan in December, 
1905. 

On the eve of the conclusion of the war 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance was renewed. 
The scope of the agreement was extended 
to include India, in return for which the 
British gave Japan a free hand in Korea. 
The security of the Indian frontier against 
Russian attack was in this manner strength- 
ened, though at the expense of Korean in- 
dependence. 

The United States had witnessed the 
spectacular successes of the Japanese with 
some misgiving. At the outbreak of the war 
American sympathy had been with the 
Japanese, but as the war neared its conclu- 
sion it was realized that a formidable power 
was rising in the Far East. Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations were also strained by difficul- 
ties over Japanese immigration in the 
Pacific coast states, in connection with the 
exclusion of oriental labor from the United 
States. So tense were these relations by 
1 905 that President Roosevelt came to fear 
an attack by Japan upon the Philippines. 
To avert this danger he conceded to Japan 
the establishment of a suzerainty over 
Korea in return for a declaration that Japan 
had no aggressive designs on the Philip- 
pines. This arrangement was made secretly 
at Tokyo, in July, 1905, by Secretary of 
War Taft and Prime Minister Katsura. 

Thus, by September, 1905, the Japanese 
had secured a free hand in Korea from the 
American, the British, and the Russian gov- 
ernments. Protected by these agreements 
against any untoward intervention such as 
had occurred in 1895, the Japanese pro- 
ceeded to set up a protectorate in Korea, in 
December, 1905. Five years later, in 
August, 1 9 10, Japan annexed Korea and 
renamed it Chosen. In this manner, then, 
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by war with Russia in which the alliance 
with Great Britain had proved its worth 
and by separate agreements with the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia, Japan was 
able to secure in 1905, in addition to the 
southern half of the island of Sakhalin, the 
important mainland territories of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula and Korea. 

After 1905 the Russian government was 
forced to change its policy in the Far East. 
Russian sea power had been destroyed, the 
army was badly disorganized, finances were 
in disorder, an experiment in constitutional 
government was under way, and Russia 
had been driven back from her advanced 
position in Manchuria. The necessity of 
proceeding in agreement with Japan was 
recognized. Through the mediation of 
France, the ally of Russia since 1892, Rus- 
sia and Japan came to an agreement in July, 
1907, by which Russia again recognized 
Japan's right to do as she pleased with 
Korea, Japan gave Russia a free hand in 
Outer Mongolia, and they divided Man- 
churia into a northern or Russian economic 
sphere and a southern or Japanese one. As 
part of this mediation France also made an 
agreement with Japan by which the French 
recognized Japanese interests in the Fukien 
province of China and in the regions of 
Manchuria and Mongolia, in return for 
which Japan recognized the special inter- 
ests of France in the provinces of southern 
China that bordered on French Indo- 
China; Kwantung, Kwangsi, and Yunnan. 

Japan's position with respect to China 
and Manchuria was further strengthened, 
in November, 1908, by a secret agreement 
made with President Roosevelt, the Root- 
Takahira exchange of notes. The parties 
recognized that each had important outly- 
ing possessions in the region of the Pacific. 
They disclaimed any aggressive tendencies 
there. They declared their policies to be 
directed towards the maintenance of the 
existing status quo and to the defense of 
the principle of equal opportunity in China 
as well as her independence and integrity. 



They agreed to respect the territorial pos- 
sessions of each other. It was an ambigu- 
ously worded document that seemed to the 
Japanese government to imply a recogni- 
tion of Japan's special interests in Man- 
churia, as part of the existing status quo, in 
return for a further pledge by Japan not 
to threaten the Philippines. Thus, by the 
end of 1908, the Japanese had improved 
their legal position in southern Manchuria 
by agreements with Russia, France, and the 
United States. 

It was not until 1909 that the American 
government, through Secretary of State 
Knox, began to make strong representations 
against Japanese economic expansion in 
South Manchuria, in an effort to increase 
American investments. The proposal of 
Secretary Knox of a scheme to bring all of 
the various railway interests in Manchuria 
under an impartial administration failed of 
acceptance. Great Britain would not sup- 
port the project. The proposal served only 
to draw Russia and Japan more closely 
together in new agreements, the secret ar- 
rangements of 1 9 10 and 191 2 which fur- 
ther defined their special interests in Man- 
churia and Mongolia and created a Russo- 
Japanese front against third powers. So 
long as Japan was in alliance with Great 
Britain, was in close agreement with Rus- 
sia, and in friendly relations with France, 
the United States was unable to oppose 
Japanese activities that were contrary to 
the open door principle with any success. 

The World War of 19 14-18 afforded 
Japan a splendid opportunity for eliminat- 
ing a European great power, Germany, 
from the Asiatic scene, for acquiring some 
of her possessions, and for extending Jap- 
anese control over China. German posses- 
sions at the outbreak of the War included 
the Kiaochow leasehold and additional rights 
in the Shantung Peninsula and possessions 
in the Pacific, the Bismarck Archipelago, 
the Mariana Islands, the Caroline Islands, 
and the Marshall Islands. Japan entered 
the War against Germany on August 23, 
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1 9 14, to secure as much of these territories 
as possible. With the assistance of British, 
Australian, and New Zealand forces the 
German possessions were speedily acquired. 

The preoccupation of the European pow- 
ers with the War also afforded the Japanese 
an opportunity for making severe demands 
upon China. These, the Twenty-One De- 
mands of January, 191 5, whose authen- 
ticity was long in question, were designed 
to give Japan control over the disposition 
of German rights in the Shantung Penin- 
sula and extensive rights in South Man- 
churia and eastern Inner Mongolia. China 
was asked to employ influential Japanese 
as advisers in political, financial, and mili- 
tary affairs. The Chinese, with a little sup- 
port from the United States, were able to 
secure the reduction of some of these de- 
mands. In a note to Japan in May, 191 5, 
the United States government stated that 
it could not recognize any agreement be- 
tween China and Japan impairing the treaty 
rights of the United States, the integrity of 
China, or the open door principle. It was 
apparent, however, that Japan intended to 
go as far as she could in establishing a con- 
trol over China as well as in acquiring Ger- 
man overseas possessions. 

In furtherance of the former aim the 
Japanese government made an additional 
secret agreement with Russia in 19 16. They 
united in an alliance to prevent China from 
falling under the political domination of 
any third power hostile to either of them; 
an arrangement that can be regarded as 
directed against Germany, Great Britain, 
or the United States. With respect to the 
second aim, secret agreements were made 
with Great Britain, France, and Russia, by 
which in the peace settlement at the con- 
clusion of the war they would support 
Japan's claims to the Shantung Peninsula. 
The German islands in the Pacific were to 
be divided, Japan taking those north of the 
equator while Australia and New Zealand 
were intended to acquire the islands south 
of the equator. 



At the Paris Peace Conference in 19 19 
these secret agreements, the treaties made 
between China and Japan in May and Sep- 
tember, 19 15, with respect to the Twenty- 
One Demands, and those relating to Ger- 
many's Pacific possessions, involved Presi- 
dent Wilson in difficulties with the Japan- 
ese. The United States government held 
the unenviable position of the sole great 
power interested in setting limits to Japan's 
expansion in the Far East. The Japanese 
had the support of Great Britain, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and France in fulfillment 
of the secret treaties with respect to the 
disposal of Germany's former possessions. 
They were able to draw upon their treaties 
with China to undermine the position of 
President Wilson in the matter of Shan- 
tung, even though the Chinese claimed that 
their entry into the war in 19 17 invali- 
dated the Sino-Japanese treaty of 191 5. 

President Wilson did succeed, however, in 
forcing the Japanese to agree to the even- 
tual restoration of Shantung to China, re- 
taining only economic privileges. In the 
case of Germany's possessions in the Pacific 
he succeeded in limiting the acquisition of 
these by Japan, Australia and New Zealand 
so that they were assigned to these states as 
mandates under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and did not go in full 
sovereignty. In the disposition of these ter- 
ritories Japan secured the islands to the 
north of the equator, Australia and New 
Zealand those to the south. 

In this manner, Japan secured possession 
of islands strategically placed between the 
Philippines and the Territory of Hawaii. 
Japan emerged from the war with an en- 
hanced position in China and with an im- 
measurably improved strategic position in 
the Pacific, although dissatisfied with the 
treatment she had received at the Paris 
Peace Conference, both over Shantung and 
the failure to secure the adoption of the 
principle of race equality. With 1 9 1 9 began 
the estrangement of Japan from her west- 
ern allies and associates that was to bring 
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her in 1936—37 into close relationships with 
Germany and Germany's satellites. 

A further stage in this alienation was 
reached at the Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament, in 1921-22. 
At the time the conference seemed to mark 
an important step in the adoption of meas- 
ures for the peace and security of the Far 
East, and for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments. Actually, it gave the Japanese fur- 
ther occasion for dissatisfaction over the 
lesser figure for construction allotted to 
them, while at the same time giving them 
an opportunity to consolidate their position 
and to prepare for further expansion on the 
Asiatic mainland. 

In the Four-Power Pact of December, 
1 92 1, to which the United States, the 
British Empire, France, and Japan were the 
signatory powers, the parties agreed "to 
respect their rights in relation to their in- 
sular possessions and insular dominions in 
the region of the Pacific Ocean." By a sup- 
plementary treaty these possessions and 
dominions, in the case of Japan, were de- 
fined as the southern half of the island of 
Sakhalin, Formosa, the Pescadores, and 
the islands under Japanese mandate. In 
this same Four-Power Pact Great Britain 
and Japan agreed that on the deposit of 
ratifications their treaty of alliance should 
terminate. So it was that in 1923 the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, first concluded in 1902, 
came to an end, being replaced by the new 
arrangements that were being made for the 
Far East. 

In the Five-Power Pact or Treaty on the 
Limitation of Naval Armaments, to which 
France and Italy were also parties, the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
adopted a 5-5-3 ratio for the construction 
of capital ships. As a condition to the ac- 
ceptance of the smaller figure the Japanese 
insisted that the British should agree not 
to fortify Hongkong and the United States 
should agree not to fortify the Philippines, 
Guam, and the Aleutian Islands. The ac- 
ceptance of this condition by the British 



and American governments, while it made 
possible the naval agreement with Japan, 
placed these two governments in a weak- 
ened position for the defense of their 
Asiatic possessions whenever the Japanese 
should see fit to denounce the naval con- 
vention, as they subsequently did. 

By a separate agreement between China 
and Japan provision was made for the res- 
toration of Shantung to China in full sov- 
ereignty, Japan retaining, however, certain 
economic rights there. This was followed 
by the Nine-Power Pact in which the con- 
tracting parties agreed to respect the sov- 
ereignty, the independence, and the ter- 
ritorial and administrative integrity of 
China, to strive for the establishment and 
maintenance of the open door principle, and 
not to seek for themselves or their nationals 
special rights or privileges in China or to 
create spheres of influence in China. 

This structure for peace in the Far East, 
however, did not prove lasting. In 1929 
the Soviet Union and China severed diplo- 
matic relations. Fighting broke out in Man- 
churia, which was not settled until the end 
of the year. In 1931 when the United 
States and the European powers were en- 
grossed in the problems arising from the 
worldwide economic depression, Japanese 
troops, on September 18, suddenly attacked 
Chinese garrisons and seized Mukden and 
other cities. China appealed to the League 
of Nations and to the United States, but 
the conquest of Manchuria was speedily ef- 
fected and a puppet state of Manchukuo 
was called into being. 

From the outset the position of the 
United States was one of opposition to this 
breach of the Nine-Power Treaty and of 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact of 1928, to 
both of which Japan was a party. In a strong 
note of January 7, 1932, Secretary of State 
Stimson declared that the United States 
would not recognize this act in violation of 
treaties. The efforts of the Secretary of 
State to create a diplomatic front against 
Japan were unavailing. The United States 
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again appeared in the role of the only great 
power standing out in opposition to Jap- 
anese expansion. 

The adoption by the League of Nations 
of the report of the Lytton Commission, 
early in 1933, in which Japan was charac- 
terized as the aggressor in Manchuria, led 
to the withdrawal of Japan from the League 
of Nations. The Japanese followed this at 
the end of 1934 by denouncing the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty of 1922, a denuncia- 
tion which would take final effect on De- 
cember 31, 1936. Henceforth Japan was 
free to expand her navy as she saw fit, with- 
out regard to limitations on naval construc- 
tion. The United States was similarly free 
with respect to its navy, and to the fortifica- 
tion of the Philippines, Guam, and the 
Aleutian Islands. Unfortunately, at this 
time the Philippines were entering upon a 
transitional period which was to lead to in- 
dependence in 1946 and there was little 
disposition in Congress to fortify the Phil- 
ippines or Guam. 

At about the time that the denunciation 
of the naval treaty of 1922 took effect Japan 
entered into a pact with Germany, the Anti- 
Comintern Pact of November, 1936. Os- 
tensibly directed against Bolshevism, it 
could also be used against any third power. 
This association of Japan and Germany was 
thoroughly in keeping with the Japanese 
practice of relating their expansion in the 
Far East with the course of European con- 
flicts of interest and diplomacy. Where 
earlier, before the first World War, Japan 
had advanced in agreement with Great 
Britain and Russia, Japan now elected to 
proceed in agreement with Germany and 
her dependencies. In July, 1937, Japan 
launched a sudden attack on China and be- 
gan the undeclared war which has continued 
ever since. Again the efforts of the United 
States to effect some common front of the 
powers against this act of aggression proved 
unsuccessful. 

When the World War came in Septem- 
ber of 1939 Japan was still engaged in her 



undeclared war with China and was in pos- 
session of Manchuria, now Manchukuo, and 
considerable areas of China proper. During 
the early months of the War the Japanese 
bided their time, but when France was 
crushed in June, 1940, the Japanese im- 
mediately sought to realize all possible ad- 
vantages from the collapse of this Far 
Eastern power. Japan demanded at once 
the closing of the line of supply from 
French Indo-China to China over the 
Haiphong-Kunming railway. The French 
were forced to comply with this demand 
and later, in September, to agree to the 
landing of Japanese troops at Haiphong 
and the establishment of Japanese air bases 
in the northern part of Indo-China, en- 
abling Japan to strike at the Burma Road 
or to move southward when she might 
choose. 

This agreement with France was fol- 
lowed, five days later, on September 27, 
1 940, by the conclusion of a treaty uniting 
Germany, Japan, and Italy in a military 
alliance. In this pact Germany and Italy 
recognized the leadership of Japan in the 
establishment of a new order in Asia, in 
return for a similar recognition by Japan of 
the role of Germany and Italy in Europe. 
They agreed to assist each other if one of 
them should be attacked by a power not 
then engaged in the European war or the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. Finally they af- 
firmed that the terms of their pact did not 
affect the political status existing between 
each of them and the Soviet Union. 

This military alliance was designed to 
keep the United States out of the European 
and Far Eastern wars by the threat that, if 
the United States became involved in war 
with either Germany or Japan, the United 
States would find it had two wars on its 
hands, not one. It was believed that this 
threat of a war in two oceans would suffice 
to keep the United States immobilized, 90 
that Germany would be free to strike down 
Great Britain, if she could, and to proceed 
to a reorganization of Europe, Africa, and 
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the Near East, and Japan would be free to 
go ahead in the Pacific area with her pro- 
gram of Eastern Asia for the Japanese. 

The pact was also of value to the Japa- 
nese in so far as it might serve to hold the 
Soviet Union in check while Japan moved 
southwards. As an additional protection 
against a Russian attack from behind, Ja- 
pan concluded a neutrality treaty with the 
Soviet Union, April 13, 1941. They agreed 
that if either of them were the object of 
military action by one or more states, the 
other was to observe neutrality for the du- 
ration of the conflict. The treaty was ac- 
companied by a declaration in which Japan 
agreed to respect the territorial integrity 
and the inviolability of the People's Repub- 
lic of Mongolia and the Soviet Union made 
a like promise concerning the Empire of 
Manchukuo. There was nothing in the 
treaty, however, that bound the Soviet 
Union to discontinue its aid to China. 

Insured by these pacts against the risks 
of American or Russian intervention, Ja- 
pan was now in a position to move to the 
south, against the territories belonging to 
France, Great Britain, and the Nether- 
lands. This was the situation when Ger- 
many, on June 22, attacked the Soviet 
Union. To what extent this move was made 
with the knowledge and approval of the 
Japanese government can not be stated. 
The German invasion of Russia did lead to 
a reconstruction of the Japanese cabinet. 
Japan did not join in the attack on the 
Soviet Union. Instead, in July, the Japa- 
nese made further demands on the Vichy 
government and secured the right to land 
more troops and take over important points 
in South Indo-China, including naval bases 
and air fields. Britain and the United States 
met this new danger by freezing Japanese 
funds in their control. Great Britain also 
terminated her commercial accords with Ja- 
pan. Economic pressure was thus used by 
the United States and Great Britain in an 
effort to halt further Japanese aggression. 
Warnings were also addressed to Japan. 



Meanwhile, since April, discussions had 
been under way between the United States 
and Japan with a view to finding some pos- 
sible basis for an agreement on Far Eastern 
problems. An American draft of June 21 
was rejected by the Japanese government. 
After the severing of economic relations 
with Japan by Great Britain and the United 
States, the Japanese premier, in August, 
proposed a meeting with President Roose- 
velt. The American government, in turn, 
insisted that the meeting should take place 
only after an agreement had been reached 
on fundamental questions. A Japanese draft 
of September 25, subsequently revised, was 
unacceptable to the United States. 

On November 20, the Japanese submit- 
ted a further proposal. According to its 
provisions Japan and the United States 
were to agree not to send any armed forces 
into Southeastern Asia and the South Pa- 
cific area, with the exception of Indo-China. 
They were to co-operate in securing from 
Netherlands India the goods and commodi- 
ties of which each stood in need. The United 
States was to supply Japan with oil. Fur- 
ther, the United States was to refrain from 
any measures that might prejudice Japa- 
nese efforts to restore peace between Japan 
and China. Other provisions related to the 
restoration of commercial relations and the 
ultimate removal of Japanese troops from 
Indo-China, after the re-establishment of 
peace. It is apparent that the Japanese 
were demanding a free hand in China and 
Indo China. 

These terms were quite unacceptable to 
the American government. An American 
proposal of November 26 set forth certain 
fundamental principles on which to base 
their relations, as well as a number of steps 
that should be taken. The principles in- 
cluded inviolability of territorial integrity 
and sovereignty, non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries, equality 
of commercial opportunity and treatment, 
and reliance on international co-operation 
and conciliation. Other principles related 
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more particularly to their economic rela- 
tions. 

The steps proposed by the American 
government stipulated for a mutual non- 
aggression pact among the British Empire, 
China, Japan, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, Thailand, and the United States, 
and for a further agreement to respect the 
territorial integrity of French Indo-China. 
Japan was to withdraw all military, naval, 
air, and police forces from China and Indo- 
China. Japan and the United States were 
not to support in any fashion any govern- 
ment or regime in China other than that of 
the National Government with its capital 
at Chungking. Both governments were to 
agree that no agreement which either had 
with any other power or powers should be 
interpreted so as to conflict with this pro- 
posed accord. 

This American proposal was strongly 
criticized and condemned by the Japanese 
government in its reply on December 7 ; a 
reply handed in after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. An examination of the Japanese 
proposal of November 20, the American 
note of the 26th, and the Japanese answer 
of December 7, reveals the wide gulf that 
separated the two parties. Far from con- 
ceding Japan a free hand in China and 
Indo-China, the American government was 
insisting that the Japanese withdraw from 
these countries. There was no appeasement 
in the American position, nor could there 
be, for any concession to Japan would only 
be the starting point for further demands. 

The immediate consequence of any fur- 
ther Japanese expansion would be the se- 
rious undermining of British, Dutch, and 
Chinese positions - y vital elements not only 
in the peace and security of the Far East, 
but in combatting the other Axis powers. 
The same reasoning that called for Ameri- 
can support of Britain in the Battle of the 
Atlantic, namely American security, called 
for American support of the Empire, and 
of China and Netherlands India, in the 
Pacific. Herein lay the cause of the failure 



of the discussions between the Japanese and 
American governments, for the Japanese 
were eager to seize the opportunity pre- 
sented by the new World War, and espe- 
cially by the collapse of France, to expand 
and to eliminate all foreign power and in- 
fluence in the Far East. French Indo-China 
was already under Japanese control and 
Thailand was subject to Japanese influence. 
The strategic position of Japan with respect 
to a further expansion to the south had 
been considerably strengthened. Ahead lay 
Burma, Malaya, and the Netherlands In- 
dia. The Japanese government realized that 
an attack on British or Dutch possessions in 
the Far East would lead to hostilities with 
the United States. The conversations at 
Washington had shown that the American 
government was not disposed to recognize 
Japanese gains since 1931. For Tokyo it 
was a question whether to seize or to forgo 
the opportunity of making rich acquisitions, 
even though the former meant all the haz- 
ards of war. How far the Japanese decision 
was taken and plans were made in concert 
with Germany can not as yet be determined. 
Germany might well have preferred an at- 
tack on the Far Eastern territories of the 
Soviet Union that would relieve the pres- 
sure on the German armies in Russia. 

Japan chose to move southwards and to 
begin operations by attacking the strong- 
est of the powers that would be opposed to 
her. The first World War had resulted in 
the elimination of Germany from the Far 
East. The second World War had led to 
the practical elimination of France. If the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Neth- 
erlands could be driven from the Far East, 
only the Soviet Union would remain. 

The Japanese attacked the United States 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7 because 
the Japanese government felt that at last 
the time had come to take this risk, in the 
effort to realize the program of uncon- 
tested Japanese hegemony in the Far East 
and Pacific area, towards which Japan has 
long been striving. 
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THE MICHIGAN HOUSE PLAN 
AND STUDENT LIFE 

By Karl Litzenberg 



In the first of two papers on the Michigan House Plan {Michigan Alumnus Quar- 
terly Review, April 26, 1941), Professor Litzenberg y Director of Residence Halls in 
the University , discussed the general aspects of the Michigan house plan — chiefly from 
the historical point of view. In the present paper , he continues his discussion of the resi- 
dence halls with special reference to the students who come under the influence of the 
house plan. 



A university which prides itself in its 
modern classroom buildings, in its 
i- up-to-date equipment, its valuable 
scientific apparatus, and its large and va- 
rious book collections cannot with any ef- 
fective logic justify housing and dietary 
arrangements which force its students to 
put up with meagre lighting, poor study 
conditions, inadequate and unpredictable 
plumbing, and self-selected meals which 
accentuate the value of the hamburger 
sandwich as an article for human consump- 
tion. It is all very well to sentimentalize 
about the moral lessons which were at- 
tached to the rigors of collegiate existence 
in the days of President Tappan, and to 



suggest that the hard life enjoyed by stu- 
dents of that era commendably strength- 
ened their physical, if not their spiritual, 
fortitude. The same argument would force 
one to agree that the scientist of that time 
had a moral advantage over his colleague 
of the 1940*5, since the 1850 laboratory 
forced the 19th century scientist to produce 
results with primitive tools. Allowing the 
student of today to work in a well-equipped 
laboratory which is housed in a modern 
structure, while he spends his nights in a 
hovel, does not constitute a very flattering 
tribute to the student's sense of proportion. 
This docs not mean that elaborateness or 
luxury have any place in student quarters. 
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The Michigan residence halls offer their 
residents basic equipment and facilities 
which will make them reasonably comfort- 
able, which will allow them to study effec- 
tively, and which will guarantee that their 
meals are dietetically planned and hygieni- 
cally prepared. In addition to equipment 
requisite to eating and sleeping, most of 
the residence halls are provided with other 
useful, but by no means extravagant, facili- 
ties, such as libraries and study rooms, music 
rooms, recreation rooms, pressing rooms 
and laundries. In certain units, very spe- 
cialized facilities have been incorporated 
into the buildings at the request of student 
groups such as the West Quadrangle Cam- 
era Club} and at the present time one of 
the commons rooms in Stockwell Hall has 
been converted into a Red Cross bureau and 
workroom. 

There are two schools of thought con- 
cerning the question of what an institution 
should provide for its residence halls stu- 
dents by way of surroundings and equip- 
ment. One school believes that residence 
halls facilities should be as elaborate and 
luxurious as possible since students may as 
well live in luxury during their college 
days, and enjoy at least temporarily the 
feeling of affluence. The more realistic 
school holds that it is categorically wrong 
to accustom young men and women to liv- 
ing conditions which they can never dupli- 
cate in afterlife. The construction plans and 
equipment schedules of the University of 
Michigan residence halls have followed the 
assumptions of the latter school, and have 
accentuated unpretentious facilities for 
sleeping, dining, study, recreational, and 
social purposes rather than gilt and plush. 
The University is not open to the accusa- 
tion that it pampers its residence halls stu- 
dents by ensconcing them in sumptuousness. 

The House and the Student 

Any evaluation of the impact of house 
plan ideals and purposes upon the students 
who come under their influence must be 



made in terms of particular house units as 
well as in terms of the broad objectives of 
the plan itself. While certain general social, 
educational, and cultural principles govern 
the entire program, the heterogeneity of 
the various units calls for a variety of adap- 
tations in the application of these principles. 
The extremes of size and complexity of the 
halls and houses can be illustrated by a 
brief consideration of Alumnae House on 
the one hand, and the West Quadrangle 
on the other. Alumnae House, a small, 
compact unit housing sixteen girls who, 
under the supervision of the House Direc- 
tor, actually operate their own house on a 
co-operative basis, is in every way antitheti- 
cal to the West Quadrangle of men's resi- 
dence halls, which, in its eight houses, ac- 
commodates approximately 930 boys. The 
general tenor of house life, the study con- 
ditions, the noise problems, the equipment, 
the facilities, and service in these two units 
do not even remotely resemble each other. 
And yet Alumnae House unquestionably 
makes as great a contribution to the lives of 
its residents in terms of house plan objectives 
as does the West Quadrangle. In many 
ways, the smaller unit has advantages 
over the larger. While it may be that 
Alumnae House is too small — as the West 
Quadrangle is certainly too large — in terms 
of the ideal social unit, each can contribute 
greatly to the extra-classroom development 
of its residents, though in different ways 
and through different media. An important 
principle of the house plan is that each 
house shall have its own character and in- 
dividuality, and at the same time shall ad- 
just itself to the broad scope of the resi- 
dence halls concept without disturbing its 
autonomy. 

The impact of the residence halls upon 
the resident must also be evaluated in spe- 
cific accordance with the student's term of 
residence in his house. Since the average 
population change between one university 
year and the next in the residence halls is 
upward of 50 per cent, a very limited 
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number of students remain in any hall four 
successive years. The majority spend only 
one year in the residence halls. Until the 
plant has been greatly expanded, such pop- 
ulation changes will be necessary because 
the University is committed to the policy 
of accommodating as many freshmen as 
possible each year. 

The general adjustment to college life 
which freshmen have made under residence 
halls auspices during the past two univers- 
ity years — an adjustment which is substan- 
tially supported by a comparison of the 
academic achievement of residence halls 
students with that of non-residence halls 
students — suggests that this policy should 
continue in force. During the year 1940- 
41, for example (the first whole university 
year during which all the new units, in- 
cluding the East Quadrangle, were in op- 
eration), all residence halls freshman men 
and women in twenty houses achieved a 
grade-point average of 2.44 against an all 
University freshman average of 2.40, and 
against an average of 2.33 for freshman 
men and women living outside the resi- 
dence halls. Approximately two-thirds of 
the freshman class lived in the halls during 
the year in question. While these grade- 
point differences are not so large as to be 
startling, the disparity suggests the pres- 
ence of certain forces which are more potent 
than accident or chance. 

In spite of the difficulties which group 
living presents in terms of noise interfer- 
ence and congestion, the organized nature 
of house life is in itself conducive to salu- 
tary adjustment which, in turn, is appar- 
ently reflected in the academic records of 
residence halls students. Of no slight im- 
portance to the bewildered freshman who 
faces the frightening magnitude and com- 
plexity of a college community of twelve 
thousand students are the physical com- 
forts, the regularity of hours for meals, the 
controlled and well-directed social pro- 
gram, the facilities for recreation as well as 
for study, and the experience of organized 



democratic group life which he finds in the 
residence halls. For the average student, 
such a house system will inevitably be bene- 
ficial, even though he experiences it for 
only one college year. 

As the effectiveness of the house plan is 
secured by time and by the increasing ex- 
perience of the staff, it should ultimately 
represent an extra-classroom education of 
almost universal benefit to undergraduate 
students — especially to freshmen. It is 
clearly obvious that there are some indi- 
viduals who cannot profit from the house 
plan no matter how it is administered and 
no matter how sympathetic and understand- 
ing its counselors may be. Limited experi- 
ence with the Michigan residence halls 
seems at this stage to indicate, however, 
that the academic success and the adjust- 
ment to college life of the average fresh- 
man are definitely enhanced by participa- 
tion in organized house life. Records of 
future freshman classes may show that aca- 
demic achievement is most satisfactorily 
effected in small houses, and that general 
social adjustment is most easily accom- 
plished in those housing sizeable numbers. 
The former gives the student a place in a 
group which is not dissimilar to the family; 
the latter places him within a social struc- 
ture which represents a cross section of so- 
ciety at large. 

The Problem of Time — Leisure 
and Otherwise 

In his first paper the present writer 
suggested that the house plan could justify 
its existence as a corollary of formal educa- 
tion if it could bring its students to under- 
stand and evaluate with tolerable speed and 
completeness the purposes for which they 
have come to the University, and could 
teach them something about the proper use 
of time. The general problem of orienta- 
tion has been sufficiently discussed. But the 
great undergraduate delusion which allows 
college students to proclaim with indigna- 
tion and contempt that the day, the week, 
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the month, and the semester are all too 
short, is based upon some amazing and un- 
realistic misconceptions. 

The average freshman does not seriously 
accept the immutable conditions of time, 
nor does he recognize that the most im- 
portant thing about time is that it passes ; 
unaided, he does not quickly learn to con- 
trol his use of time, nor to establish a rea- 
sonable time relationship between the 
duties and obligations which are incum- 
bent upon him as a serious member of the 
college community and the relaxation and 
recreation to which he is entitled as a nor- 
mal human being. The grind condemns the 
playboy for being irresponsible, the play- 
boy calls the grind a spoil-sport, and the 
chances are ten to one that neither has the 
slightest understanding of the commend- 
able variety of uses to which time is put by 
persons who attempt to live a reasonably 
full life, and who are neither grinds nor 
playboys. It is obvious, however, that the 
young and immature do not have a monop- 
oly on the use of such phrases as "I didn't 
have time" j yet most of the elders who 
employ such expressions are fairly well 
aware that they are limited both in their 
accuracy and in their value as admissible 
evidence. 

Every member of the faculty has had his 
share of grief with students who seem to 
have time for everything except reading 
their assignments, and with those who will 
write for fifty-five minutes on the first of 
three questions in an hour examination, and 
carefully print "Time" at the end of the 
bluebook. Every Academic Counselor and 
every Mentor has heard the phrase, "I 
didn't have time," as an explanation of aca- 
demic disaster or as an admittedly lame 
apology for the student's failure to keep a 
scheduled counseling appointment. It would 
be preposterous to assume that these 
phrases can ever be deleted from the under- 
graduate vocabulary by any system of edu- 
cation, for the desire to rationalize from 
which they spring is broad and deep; but 



it is certainly not impossible that students 
can learn through proper counseling pro- 
cedures, through group living, and through 
extra-classroom activities and programs, 
that time and place are not merely two in- 
consequential proprieties of the civilized 
world. 

They can learn as well that the serious 
phases of college life make demands upon 
a certain segment of the day, and that what 
remains can well be devoted to activities 
which are neither purely social nor en- 
tirely sedentary. By the precepts of its 
counselors and by the example of its extra- 
classroom educational program, an organ- 
ized house plan can inculcate respect for 
the reasonable use of time, and the process 
of inculcation may often stimulate the cul- 
tivation of interests which in themselves 
become important to the development of 
the individual concerned. This contention 
is strongly supported by evidence from the 
personnel files of the residence halls. 

The Residence Halls in Relation to 
Fraternities and Sororities 

There are no unalterable conditions 
which make a residence halls plan cate- 
gorically incompatible with the fraternity 
and sorority systems. But since a large per- 
centage of freshmen who are pledged to 
fraternities and sororities live in the resi- 
dence halls, certain co-operative projects 
must be undertaken and certain adjust- 
ments be made so that the residence halls 
and the fraternities will not interfere with 
each other. 

Since the time of the inception of the 
house plan, the Board of Governors has 
insisted that the residence halls shall not 
compete with fraternities and sororities for 
"roomers and boarders." It should be borne 
in mind, however, that even if such com- 
petition were permitted, it would not sub- 
stantially affect the freshman class, since 
freshmen are not allowed to live in fra- 
ternity and sorority houses except under 
very special circumstances. Nevertheless, it 
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Two Women's Halls 
Helen Newberry Residence and Betsy Barbour House on Stale Street 



is obvious that a freshman who lives in one 
of the undergraduate houses operated by 
the University, and who is therefore ex- 
pected to participate in the programs and 
activities of his house, is placed in an equiv- 
ocal position when he pledges himself to a 
fraternity. His social life, for example, will 
be heavily overbalanced by reason of his 
participation in the activities of two distinct 
groups — his hall and his fraternity. He 
will find upon occasion that his allegiance 
is divided; and he may often experience 
difficulty in budgeting his time so as to 
satisfy a dual set of interests and obliga- 
tions. His study hours may be interrupted, 
especially if he attends a freshman study 
table in his fraternity house — anywhere 
from two blocks to a mile from the resi- 
dence hall in which he lives — and thereby 
wastes a considerable amount of study time 
in traveling from his residence hall to his 
fraternity house. 

In spite of the admirable motives which 



cause certain fraternities and sororities to 
establish compulsory study tables, the psy- 
chology of this practice is often harmful in 
its effect upon particular individuals. The 
student who has no conception of the 
amount of time which must be devoted to 
his studies may come to believe that if he 
fulfills the official obligation which is placed 
upon him by a fraternity- or sorority-spon- 
sored study table he has then acquitted 
himself of all responsibility with regard to 
the attention he must pay to his books. In 
many cases, the compulsory study table 
actually causes the student to give too little 
time to his academic work. 

The scholarship reports for the fresh- 
man class in the University year 1940-41 
show that fraternity and sorority freshmen 
living in the residence halls — and this 
group embraces approximately 75 per cent 
of the fraternity and sorority pledges — did 
not achieve scholastic averages which were 
as high as those of unaffiliated freshman 
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men and women living in the same halls 
and houses. An analysis of these averages 
brings the following facts to light: 

Grade 
Point 

Freshman Group Average 

1. All Freshman Independent Men Liv- 
ing in the Residence Halls 2.494 

2. All Freshman Independent Women 
Living in the Residence Halls 2 .49 3 

3. All Freshman Men in the University 2.43 

4. All Freshman Men and Women in 

the University 2.40 

5. All Freshman Fraternity Men in the 
Residence Halls 2.40 

6. All Freshman Men Living Outside 

the Residence Halls 2.37 

7. All Freshman Women in the Univer- 
sity 2.36 

8. All Freshman Sorority Women in the 
Residence Halls 2.33 

9. All Freshman Women Living Outside 

the Residence Halls 2.27 

The figures show that there is a notice- 
able difference between the academic 
achievement of students who remain un- 
affiliated and those who have added a fra- 
ternity or sorority obligation to the com- 
plexities of collegiate orientation during 
their freshman year. These differences, it 
should be pointed out, are not so great as 
to cause consternation; but they do suggest 
that academic adjustment to college life on 
the part of the freshman is more easily 
made by the unaffiliated student. 

The fraternities and sororities encounter 
considerable difficulty with their freshman 
pledge groups because so many of them 
live in the residence halls. For one thing, 
affiliated freshmen take their meals in the 
residence halls, as do all other residents, 
and therefore do not contribute either from 
the point of view of their presence or from 
the point of view of revenue to the fraterni- 
ties and sororities. The individual pledge's 
division of time, interest, and allegiance 
alluded to above does not have a good ef- 
fect upon the group to which he belongs j 
nor are freshmen affiliates who live in the 



residence halls able to have the same close 
relationships with their fraternities or so- 
rorities as do pledges who live in private 
houses. This situation is aggravated by the 
fact that almost every Greek letter society 
finds the majority of its freshmen to be 
living in residence halls. 

The Board of Governors and the Resi- 
dence Halls Administration have attempted 
to deal with the problems which have arisen 
in connection with fraternities and sorori- 
ties. Fraternity members of Ann Arbor 
chapters, in accordance with a policy of the 
Board adopted on the recommendation of 
the Interfraternity Council, are not allowed 
to live in the University's halls and houses 
except by permission of the group to which 
they belong. This prohibition protects the 
fraternities financially, and is based on the 
assumption that a student who is a member 
of a fraternity (or sorority) is expected to 
live with that group rather than in a resi- 
dence hall; and, at the same time, that the 
residence halls should primarily accom- 
modate students who do not belong to social 
organizations such as fraternities and so- 
rorities. 

Any freshman or upperclassman who 
lives in the residence halls may accept 
pledgeship in a Greek letter society at any 
time — a policy which is not in effect in all 
universities which operate large residence 
halls systems. But a resident who becomes 
pledged to such an organization is expected 
to leave the residence halls at the expira- 
tion of his contract, and to move to his fra- 
ternity or sorority house. In many cases, 
the Board of Governors of Residence Halls 
has given permission to students who have 
joined Greek letter societies as juniors or 
seniors to leave the residence halls before 
the expiration of their contracts. 

In addition to these general policies, all 
of which are designed to give the fra- 
ternities and sororities financial protection, 
various forms of co-operation between fra- 
ternity officers and residence halls staff of- 
ficials have been worked out. Important 
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among these is the intercommunicating 
report system which allows a fraternity 
pledgemaster to keep in close touch with 
the life of any member of his pledge group 
in the residence halls. Unfortunately, the 
fraternities have not taken complete ad- 
vantage of the facilities which the residence 
halls have offered to them in this depart- 
ment of co-operation j but the opportunities 
will remain open, and should prove of in- 
creasing usefulness as time passes. 



from accepting pledgeship until they have 
attained second semester or second year 
standing. What the war will do to resi- 
dence halls, to sororities, and to fraterni- 
ties cannot be foretold — and there are many 
college personnel officers and administra- 
tors who are exceedingly pessimistic con- 
cerning its impact upon fraternities in par- 
ticular. In relation to the changes which 
the war and its sequent effects may work 
upon the University, the present difficulties 




A Group in a Girls Hall 



One condition which must be accepted 
by the fraternities and sororities is that the 
University has established in its residence 
halls an official program for its under- 
graduates — chiefly for freshmen — designed 
to give them participation in the orientation 
program, the social, educational, and cul- 
tural activities, the study, recreational, and 
counseling facilities, and the other aspects 
of extra-classroom life which are embraced 
by the Michigan house plan. It is obvious 
that any changes and adjustments which 
are to be made in the future with regard 
to fraternity, sorority, and residence halls 
relations can neither evade nor controvert 
the fact that the residence halls exist for 
certain very definite educational purposes. 

It would be futile at the present time to 
propose that new students be prohibited 



are insignificant. But when college life 
again becomes normal, the problems here 
under discussion will require solution. 

Student Government and the 
Residence Halls 

It is a commonplace among personnel 
administrators in American colleges and 
universities that those who are elected to 
high position in student government are 
more willing to assume authority than to 
accept responsibility. And it is a common- 
place among undergraduate officers that 
student electors are not always easily led 
by the leadership which they themselves 
have established. In the Interfraternity 
Council Executive Committee, for example, 
a continually recurring lament is raised: the 
Executive Council knows what is good for 
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the fraternities; the Intcrfraternity Coun- 
cil (made up of representatives from each 
house) lays plans which are intended to 
strengthen the position of fraternities on 
the campus, but the rank and file of indi- 
viduals constituting the body of fraternity 
membership react to the plans of their 
leaders with suspicion and diffidence. The 
officers of Congress, the independent men's 
organization, have experienced similar dis- 
appointments} and the leaders of almost 
any student organization, when given an 
opportunity to discuss their major difficul- 
ties, will unblushingly confess that they are 
forced to stage unremitting and continuous 
campaigns of education in order to con- 
vince the members of their organizations 
that the group to which they belong has a 
place and function in student life which is 
not limited to mere existence. 

The force which mitigates the power of 
successful student government — so the 
students say themselves — is compounded of 
lethargy, apathy, and skepticism. This force 
has impaired, though not seriously and 
alarmingly, the usefulness of student gov- 
ernment in the Residence Halls. And yet for 
some reason which the present writer can 
only partially explain, student government 
in the houses participating in the Michigan 
house plan has attained a higher degree of 
effectiveness than might be expected at this 
early date in its history. Why this should be 
true in the women's houses — some of which 
have been on the campus for a quarter of 
a century — is clear enough, for the excel- 
lent provisions for women's self-govern- 
ment, administered under the auspices of 
the Michigan League, create a natural and 
important place for house student govern- 
ment within the League structure itself. It 
is generally true in coeducational colleges 
and universities throughout the nation that 
women are well organized, and that they 
are more willing than men to co-operate in 
a supervisory enterprise which places cer- 
tain restrictions and limitations upon them 
with regard to their social behavior be- 



cause they recognize self-imposed restric- 
tions more willingly than men, and under- 
stand that university regulations established 
for their protection are not very different 
from those parental rules under which they 
have lived before coming to college. 

It has been said by some university of- 
ficials that college women are naturally in- 
clined toward organization; that the gre- 
garious instinct is more potent in the female 
than in the male; and, that since women 
are innately more responsible than men, 
college girls accept without complaint the 
obligations which the democratic right to 
vote for the leaders of their choice in a stu- 
dent organization places upon them. 
Whether these arguments are sound or fal- 
lacious is of no moment here: The point is 
that in general, and in accordance with a 
universally accepted tradition, student gov- 
ernment among college women approaches 
the optimum of its usefulness more nearly 
than does student government for men. 

On the University of Michigan campus 
certain conditions peculiar to Ann Arbor 
must be taken into consideration when stu- 
dent government is under discussion. The 
comparatively large proportion of men in 
relation to women students makes it dif- 
ficult for the men's central student govern- 
ment to achieve compact organization. The 
lack of organized house units for students 
not living in co-operatives, fraternities, or 
residence halls — the counterpart of League 
houses for women — spreads the male stu- 
dents about the town in a way which makes 
organization difficult; and the historical 
fact that student government has tradition- 
ally been controlled by relatively small 
groups of politically-minded individuals 
creates a situation which is not conducive to 
the healthy growth of student house gov- 
ernment in the new residence halls. It is 
not dangerous or presumptive to prophesy, 
however, that the fourteen men's units, 
housing approximately fifteen hundred fifty 
individuals, will, in time, greatly strengthen 
student government on the campus. 
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A Women's Residence Center 

Mother- Jordan and StockweU Halls. Women's Athletic Field in 

the Foreground. 



The indications and tendencies which 
permit such a prophecy to be made are at 
once apparent: The constitutions which the 
students themselves have composed in the 
houses and quadrangles, while far from 
polished in a legal sense, are highly com- 
mendable documents. The earnestness 
with which several house groups have set 
about revising their constitutions in order 
to make them more nearly perfect j the de- 
sire of student officers in many houses to 
make student government itself a func- 
tional part of the house plan; and the 
growing recognition of that invisible line 
which marks the end of student govern- 
ment authority and the beginning of staff 
responsibility—becoming ever more clear 
to the students as time passes — all suggest 
that the students themselves are interested 
in the conduct of their own affairs. 

Further comfort for one who would 
make a prophecy regarding the success of 
student government in the residence halls 
lies in the fact that a residence hall houses 
a social group in which the democratic prin- 
ciples of self-government should most logi- 
cally operate. Its membership embraces 
every University college and class; it in- 



cludes individuals of every belief and 
creed, and from every type and variety of 
community: students of violently different 
background and experience. All the large 
halls are representative of the most hetero- 
geneous American community. This hetero- 
geneity itself produces administrative dif- 
ficulties, but it also stands for varieties of 
outlook and experience which cannot be 
found in small groups such as the fraternity 
or the co-operative. 

But the future of successful student gov- 
ernment in the residence halls may be 
placed in serious jeopardy by another con- 
dition. Most of the men's houses and sev- 
eral of those for women must accommodate 
large numbers of freshmen; and in order 
that space may be provided for at least one 
thousand incoming freshmen each year, 
most of the residents who wish to return 
to the halls in their second, third, and fourth 
years cannot do so. The actual number of 
individuals who can live under the terms 
and conditions of the house plan during the 
whole course of their college careers is 
therefore small. But since the student gov- 
erning bodies of all housing units — whether 
fraternity, sorority, co-operative, League 
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house, or residence hall — are affected in 
like manner by population shirts from year 
to year one is not obliged to assume that a 
50 to 60 per cent change in personnel in 
any given residence hall will necessarily 
have a completely disastrous effect upon 
student government, for most of the units 
are comparatively large to begin with. The 
residence halls enjoy a particular advan- 
tage over most housing groups in this re- 
spect. 

The business of house staff officials with 
regard to student government is to combat 
the lethargy and apathy which stand in the 
way of successful student enterprise} to 
convince the students that student govern- 
ment is desirable and useful} and to en- 
courage the growth of democratic responsi- 
bility by stimulating participation in student 
government which comes as close to total 
participation as human nature permits. 

As administrative rules and regulations 
grow in number, and as the pattern of stu- 
dent life falls more and more under the 
control of faculty legislation, so will stu- 
dent government become ever less effec- 
tual. The great enigma of college discipline 
will never be resolved by faculty action. 
This enigma, which is as often evaded as it 
is recognized, may be stated in the form of 
a question: How many rules and regula- 
tions for student conduct must a university 
establish and enforce in order to preserve 
its good name; and which of these rules 
and regulations can be enforced by the stu- 
dents without faculty supervision or inter- 
ference? Other questions, still largely 
unanswered in American colleges and 
universities, are closely related to the basic 
disciplinary problem: Should an institution 
of higher learning actually stand in loco 
parentis? Does a state university have a 
greater responsibility with regard to the 
welfare and conduct of its students than 
does a private institution? Should there be 
any distinction between the kind of super- 
vision which a university must impose upon 
its women students and the kind of author- 



ity which it exercises over its men students? 

The students themselves, with proper 
guidance, can answer some of these ques- 
tions through student government better 
than the faculty can answer them for them 
through legislation} and it is devoutly to 
be wished that student government in the 
Michigan residence halls will, in the next 
decade, stand for that kind of responsi- 
bility which limits the importance of ques- 
tions such as those raised above. If the resi- 
dence halls, through student enterprise, can 
assist in developing those attributes of mind 
which cause students to accept the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship as part of their edu- 
cation, they will help to prove that the 
apathy of the American college student 
does not need to have immortal existence. 
And if the students are to learn responsi- 
bility by some means other than that of 
precept, the example of their house coun- 
selors and advisers must be supported by 
the example of experience which is made 
available to them through active participa- 
tion in the management of their own extra- 
classroom and extra-curricular affairs. 

It is now more necessary than ever to 
encourage student government in our col- 
leges and universities for reasons which 
have been clear since the events of the late 
year 1941. It is absolutely unthinkable that 
succeeding generations of college students, 
at whatever cost to their sensibilities, can 
be allowed to assume that four years of col- 
lege represent a placid interlude between 
the actualities of teen-age life in the fam- 
ily and the brutal realities of the world 
into which their college diploma gives them 
entry. The continuous expansion of the col- 
lege social program throughout the coun- 
try during the past several years, the ac- 
centuation of college manners, college 
dress, college athletic rivalries, and the 
alarming growth of the idea that the class- 
room and the library are necessary but rela- 
tively unimportant features of college life, 
have unquestionably stimulated the growth 
of that infectious lethargy which students 
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themselves have long recognized, and in 
some cases, have proudly owned. 

A large group of college leaders, selected 
from every major student organization, 
brought this fact sharply home to a faculty 
advisory committee on defense problems 
appointed by the President of the Univer- 
sity to discuss defense issues with the stu- 
dents during the University year 1940-41. 
These student leaders, whose opinions were 
unanimous, told the faculty committee most 
emphatically that the great majority of 
University students could not, or would 
not, discuss defense issues and international 
questions. This unwillingness, they said, 
could be attributed both to diffidence and to 
ignorance. The faculty members of the 
committee were forced to admit, on behalf 
of their own generation, that the schools, 
parents, and college faculties were collec- 
tively responsible for at least part of the 



diffidence and ignorance in question. 

Such student attitudes have been largely 
obliterated, to be sure, by the events of 
December 7, 1941; but after the war, 
higher education will be obliged to perform 
some miracles of moral reformation upon 
its students in order to preclude the growth 
of irresponsibility, born of diffidence and 
ignorance, in succeeding college generations. 
Such a reformation must be directed toward 
total destruction of the idea that a college 
student can borrow four years in the ivory 
tower and forget the world from which he 
comes and to which he must return. The 
axe must fall with deadly effect upon the 
superficial and blase aspects of college life j 
it must fall sharply upon the overstuffed 
and wholly unjustifiable college social pro- 
gram which emphasizes an endless proces- 
sion of parties and dances, and which, 
through monotonous familiarity, utterly 
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destroys the real social values inherent in a 
reasonable program of social entertainment 
and relaxation. 

These comments on the place of the resi- 
dence halls in student enterprise may appear 
to represent a hopefulness which is entirely 
too sanguine. It is not hopefulness which is 
important here, but necessity. Everyone 
who has had any connection with a large 
American university knows what the suc- 
cesses and failures of student government 
are. The worst of the failures has always 
been that a very small percentage of the 
members of the college community actu- 
ally participate in student government, as a 
consequence of which students who feel no 
responsibility for the conduct of student af- 
fairs make only a negative contribution to 
general student morale. 

The necessity for encouraging the growth 



of a kind of student government which ac- 
centuates the responsibility of the individual 
cannot be disputed. And there is now more 
reason for optimism concerning the possi- 
bilities of such a growth among men stu- 
dents in the University than there has been 
in the past, since the new residence halls 
provide group-living experience under the 
auspices of an effective counseling system 
for most of our freshmen. The house plan 
program and the physical circumstances 
which make group living possible must be 
used to advantage if student government is 
to be employed as an educational tool in 
cultivating the field of democratic responsi- 
bility. The contribution which the residence 
halls can make in this regard must com- 
mence with the assumption that the rights 
and privileges of the college student cannot 
be bought with tuition receipts alone. 
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IT IS TIME TO CONSIDER THE CONSTITUTION 

OF MICHIGAN 

By John A. Perkins 

, . . it may be proved that no society can make a perpetual constitution 
or even a perpetual law. . . . Every constitution, then, and every law, 
naturally expires at the end of thirty-four years. If it be enforced longer, 
it is an act of force, and not of right. 

Thomas Jefferson 



Michigan is one of the eight states 
in which it is mandatory that the 
question of calling a constitutional 
convention be submitted to the voters at 
regular intervals. However, not since 1 908 
has a constitutional convention assembled — 
almost thirty-four years. When the propo- 
sition was first put on the ballot in 1926, 
it was rejected by sixty per cent of those 
persons voting on the question. Although 
wholesale revision of the constitution was 
not desired at that time, this does not mean 
that the people have been entirely satis- 
fied with their fundamental law. Since 1909 
when the present Constitution of Michigan 
went into effect, there have been eighty-one 
proposals for change in the document, and 
in thirty-five instances amendments have 
been adopted. Now that the sixteen-year 
interval has nearly lapsed consideration 
must be given again to whether a conven- 
tion shall be called to overhaul thoroughly 
• the basic law. 

For a number of reasons, more serious 
consideration will be given to the need for 
a convention in 1942 than in the complacent 
twenties. First, the last fifteen years have 
ushered in a new conception of the respon- 
sibilities of government to its citizenry. 
Twentieth century business has outgrown 
eighteenth century constitutional theory. 
While the laissez-faire concept is still given 



lip service, it has been discarded in practice 
to a great extent. Though government con- 
tinues to be "limited," constitutions should 
recognize the new or greatly extended ac- 
tivity and obviate existing indulgence in 
legal fictions. 

Secondly, the federal-state pattern has 
changed more radically in the past fifteen 
years than at any time since the Civil War. 
There is some truth to the alarmists' state- 
ment that the governments of the states 
have become somewhat atrophied. The 
charge of inefficiency has been leveled at 
the states, and if the tentacles of the fed- 
eral octopus are to be loosened, reform and 
modernization must reinvigorate the com- 
monwealths, making them efficient. Pro- 
fessor George C. S. Benson has warned, 
"Only efficient units can be strong units, 
and just insofar as the states are neither, 
the federal government will become in- 
creasingly dominant." 

Thirdly, the Michigan Constitution, like 
those in sister states, deals with many mat- 
ters of transitory importance and includes 
numberless details that necessitate com- 
plete constitutional revision from time to 
time. For example, under the present con- 
stitution Michigan cannot borrow in excess 
of $250,000 to meet deficits in revenue. 
This sum may have been an adequate mar- 
gin in 1908 when the state was spending 
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one-seventeenth of what it is at present. 
Today, liberalization, within limits, of the 
power to borrow money is imperative to 
make it possible to escape the reprehensible 
fund- juggling necessitated by the state's 
limited ability to contract a legitimate debt. 

Lastly, legal barriers have been placed 
in the Constitution of Michigan by judicial 
interpretation. To give but two instances, 
the state supreme court has held unconsti- 
tutional the imposition of an income tax 
and election by proportional representation. 
Difficulties caused by these decisions and 
others of similar tendency might well be 
overcome to enable government to func- 
tion more effectively. 

There are certain particular aspects of 
the governmental framework in Michigan 
which seem to the writer to make constitu- 
tional revision imperative. Many changes 
which will be advocated in this resume are 
controversial, but the points of view ex- 
pressed are substantiated by the writings 
of constitutional lawyers, students of gov- 
ernment, and enlightened politicians alike. 

The executive power in the federal gov- 
ernment is vested in one responsible officer, 
the President; a chief executive in modern 
business is provided with a compact organi- 
zation directed by a few department heads 
who relieve him of routine and are respon- 
sible to him. But the Michigan Constitu- 
tion distributes the executive responsibility 
among six elective officers who are virtually 
independent of the governor and respon- 
sible only to the party which nominates 
them. Expanding functions of government 
have made it necessary to create great new 
departments — in one case, that of the high- 
way department, the head was also made an 
independent elective officer, while in other 
instances the departments were removed 
from gubernatorial control by setting up 
bipartisan boards whose members have 
staggered terms extending beyond the term 
of the chief executive. 

A new constitution should centralize ex- 



ecutive power in the governor, together 
with the power to appoint or remove all 
state officers except the lieutenant-governor 
and possibly the auditor-general. In order 
that the operating agencies may be super- 
vised effectively by the governor, they 
should be reduced in number and grouped 
under appropriate department heads. Agen- 
cies that deal with over-all problems of 
management such as planning, budgeting, 
personnel administration, and administra- 
tive supervision should be tied directly to 
the chief executive. A four-year term of 
office should supplant the present two-year 
tenure in order to give the governor suf- 
ficient time in which to familiarize himself 
with problems of state administration and 
to carry out a program of constructive pub- 
lic service without weighing his decisions in 
terms of political expediency for reelection. 
New York's recent amendment providing a 
four-year term of office, the gubernatorial 
election to come in the non-presidential 
years, is an example for Michigan. 

With respect to the legislature and the 
law-making process, there are several basic 
alterations needed. To insure that the will 
of the popular majority will reflect itself in 
a legislative majority, there must be reap- 
portionment. A new formula should take 
into account both population and area as 
basic factors. Perhaps the California com- 
promise^ — the house is apportioned on a 
population basis and each county has one 
delegate in the senate— could be written 
into the Michigan Constitution. 

The members of the legislature are now 
elected upon the principle of single mem- 
ber districts and the present constitution 
prohibits the division of any city into sepa- 
rate representative districts. This necessi- 
tates a long ballot and, under the present 
party system, has deprived the minority 
party within the larger cities of any repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives. 
A solution could be reached by several 
courses, not the least feasible of which 
would be proportional representation. 
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Experience indicates that the following 
subjects should be considered: the provision 
of an adequate salary for legislators j the 
establishment of annual sessions j the adop- 
tion of procedures to distribute legislative 
activity throughout the session and elimi- 
nate some of the confusion immediately 
preceding adjournment, and the creation 
of a fact finding body along the lines of a 
legislative council. Finally, the late Gov- 
ernor Fitzgerald's proposal that the Senate 
should be reduced from thirty-two to six- 
teen and the house from one hundred to 
fifty members seems worthy. Consideration 
might go a step further to the experience of 
Nebraska with a unicameral legislature, 
although this would constitute a major 
change for a state which has followed the 
traditional pattern as Michigan has. 

When the judiciary is discussed, two 
problems press for solution: the method of 
selecting judges and the improving and 
integration of justice courts with the judi- 
cial system as a whole. The present method 
of non-partisan election of judges presents 
acute problems in a metropolitan center. 
In the 1 941 spring primary election De- 
troit electors were to nominate thirty-five 
judges out of a field of 1 12 aspirants with- 
out even so much as party endorsements to 
guide them. The alternatives in judicial 
selection no longer remain election by the 
people or appointment by the governor. 
California moved off this dead center in 
1934 and Missouri in 1940. In those states 
the action of the voters is confined to the 
question of whether they will reelect or re- 
ject a judge who desires to succeed himself, 
or whether they will ratify or reject the 
nominee named by the governor in case of 
a vacancy. A long step toward court uni- 
fication would be made if the little-admired 
justice of the peace had his jurisdiction 
usurped by salaried trial justices appointed 
by the circuit judges. There are no climatic 
reasons why the Virginia trial justice sys- 
tem could not be transferred to Michigan 
and bear the same good fruit. 



In Michigan counties vary in population 
from 2,543 in Oscoda to 2,015,623 in 
Wayne. Yet all have been trussed up to 
fit into a uniform governmental strait 
jacket. Great differences in numbers liv- 
ing in a given area call for diverse govern- 
mental structures. Briefly, it might be sug- 
gested that the constitution be altered to 
enable individual counties to continue un- 
der the present general-law organization, 
or, if they so desire, to create new plans of 
county government either by optional laws 
to be enacted by the legislature or by 
county home rule. Within these alterna- 
tives, rural counties and metropolitan 
counties in the state of Michigan could find 
satisfactory solutions to their distinct gov- 
ernmental problems. 

It seems clear that our present constitu- 
tion in several respects is as outmoded as 
the rag-time, brass-rail era in which it was 
written. However, the bill of rights, munic- 
ipal home-rule, and some other provisions 
are, like the "Merry Oldsmobile," quite 
as satisfactory today as a generation ago. 
Fear no doubt exists in some quarters that 
if a new constitution is adopted, these sat- 
isfactory provisions may be sacrificed to 
radical tendencies. There is no justification 
for such an assumption; it may merely be 
used to throw sand in the eyes of the Michi- 
gan public. Provisions governing the com- 
position of a constitutional convention in 
the present law adequately safeguard the 
people of Michigan from ill-considered 
action. 

On the other hand, there is a real ques- 
tion whether any modernization of the con- 
stitution would be wrought by a constitu- 
tional convention, for in case a majority 
"shall decide in favor of a convention . . . 
the electors of each senatorial district of the 
state as then organized shall elect three 
delegates." Would a convention under this 
inevitable rural domination reapportion the 
legislature or strengthen the governor who 
ever more frequently is the choice of the 
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cities? Furthermore, Michigan does not 
have, it seems, a popular, fighting, reform- 
ing leader of the Al Smith or Senator Nor- 
ris variety to convince the people of the 
necessity for administrative reorganization 
or unicameralism. Able and forceful lead- 
ership is necessary to convince the people 
that reforms are to their advantage. 

Whether the convention will be held and 
subsequently offer a greatly revised docu- 
ment to the people is problematical. But in 
any case, reform and modernization of state 
government on many fronts must be pre- 
ceded by wide public discussion and general 
education. 



The task of carrying forward the educa- 
tional campaign should be seized upon en- 
thusiastically by all persons and groups 
who are interested in doing something 
more than merely proclaiming the advan- 
tages of democratic government. Serious 
study of these governmental questions must 
be made for only then will the citizenry of 
the state be adequately informed to vote on 
the question of calling a convention. This 
preparatory work must take place in Michi- 
gan within the next year. If we are to up- 
hold democracy abroad, we must not be 
apathetic about democratic problems at 
home. 



SONNET 

So I would sit unmoving at your feet, 
While my hurt spirit beat like frenzied birds 
Against the parapet of your retreat, 
And shafts of silence rose between our words. 
You gave the right of your domain to few, 
And I had surged the tide of every mood j 
Into the quarry of your mind and through 
The purple lands of your deep solitude. 
Where your pleasure ran, mine followed after, 
And in my eagerness where I would pace 
The misted meadows of your laughter. 
At last I found in some sequestered place, — 
Beyond the wall like clustered fruit it grew 
Just out of reach, — that golden part of you. 

Donet Meyneli. 
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A VITAL FIGURE IN EARLY AMERICAN 



EDUCATION 

By Chase S. Osborn and Stella Brunt Osborn 



The formal training of Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft was curtailed, and in cer- 
tain respects his self-education was 
inadequate. This only throws into more 
dramatic chiaroscuro his remarkable urge 
toward acquisition of knowledge for him- 
self, and his extraordinary propulsion of 
the means of providing it for others. 

His correspondence, lectures, published 
writings, collections, and organizational ac- 
tivity, all begun early and carried on con- 
tinuously through many decades, make a 
massive contribution to education. His su- 
preme desire, to be useful, although not at 
all confined to the discovery and diffusion 
of knowledge, was emphasized in that di-: 
rection. 

James Calcraft, his great-grandfather, 
had been a schoolteacher. A thirst for 
knowledge ran in the great-grandson's 
veins and some sound sense of pedagogic 
things was in his marrow. As early as 1 8 19 
he saw and advocated the advantages of 
teaching mining engineering in the mineral 
district of the Ozarks. What he saw of at- 
tempts to educate the Indians stripped cer- 
tain problems of all education to their ele- 
mental simplicity, and adapting the import 
of the Ordinance of 1787 to the Indian 
temperament, he placed the morality of 
temperance in advance of religion as well 
as before knowledge. 

Notwithstanding all his zeal to spread 
the benefits of education, he held common- 
sense views which many modern school ad- 



ministrators and social reformers would do 
well to study. Some of the characteristics of 
the Indian are also present in the Negro, 
the poor white, and the slum-dweller. 
Schoolcraft saw the vanity of great and 
sudden efforts to remodel the constitution 
of their peculiar society, to produce effects 
in a brief period which demand a long one 
— "to make, as it were, the red man, a 
white man, in a day." 

"Knowledge, to be attractive to the In- 
dian tribes, must possess a decidedly prac- 
tical character." The first thing was to con- 
vince them of "the superiority of agriculture 
over mere gardening, of grazing over hunt- 
ing, of pacific over warlike achievements, 
of written over oral laws, of temperance 
over intemperance, of industry over in- 
anity." Schoolcraft recognized the impera- 
tive need of simple, strong foundations. 

The source of effective instruction lies 
not in the school building but in the instruc- 
tor. How self-evident this sounds! And 
yet how far have we departed from its sane 
simplicity! "A circle of Indian children, 
gathered under a grove, might be as cer- 
tainly taught the alphabet and digits, as if 
they were covered with a costly canopy. 
Buildings become necessary only to avoid 
the common changes of the atmosphere and 
to ensure the observance of order. But such 
buildings require nothing beyond the sim- 
plest arrangements of a schoolhouse. . . . 
Large expenditures in the shape of build- 
ings and fixtures diminish the means 
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applicable to instruction." "The art and spirit 
of teaching," "perseverance and discrimina- 
tion in the order in which facts are pre- 
sented to the youthful mind," and "per- 
sonal exertion and ingenuity on the part of 
the instructor" — these he recognized as 
the essentials. 

Schools, to be largely beneficial to the tribes, 
must be local. A school situated without the 
boundaries of the tribe, is also measurably with- 
out the boundary of a moral influence upon it. 
Experience has fully demonstrated the futility of 
attempts to change the moral condition of tribes 
by educating a select number of their youths at 
colleges and other remote points, while no simul- 
taneous efforts were made with the body of the 
tribe itself. . . . Children who are drawn away 
to foreign boarding schools, become estranged 
from their tribes, and when they return, it is 
too often found that they have acquired a species 
of knowledge which places them so far above 
their people, that they become objects of dis- 
trust. . . . Neither can such isolated scholars 
themselves maintain the state of artificial eleva- 
tion, in which adventitious circumstances have 
placed them. . . . Despondency or intemperance 
often ensue. . . . The whole failure, in these 
cases, has resulted from the want of local district 
schools, and other sources of instruction to raise 
the mass; — for if the mass of a tribe be degraded, 
it is of little avail that a few be educated. 

In this statement lies the answer to the 
present condition of the Southern Negro 
and the mountain white. 

Mission schools for Indians, however, 
were better than none ; and when an attack 
was launched in the Michigan Legislative 
Council against the institution on Mackinac 
Island, Schoolcraft set himself successfully 
to defeat the unfriendly measure. His essay 
on "Education of the Indian Race," origi- 
nally written for the American Lyceum in 
1834, reprinted in Oneota, is worthy of 
wider note than its restricted title indicates. 

He was a "natural" Regent for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and a giant in the edu- 
cational history of the State. 

The first phase of the development of 
the University began August 26, 18 17, 



with an act to establish the Catholepiste- 
miad or University of Michigania. But the 
hold on life of this institution was tenuous, 
and a reorganization to strengthen it was 
made April 30, 1 821, by an act establishing 
in the City of Detroit an institution to be 
called the University of Michigan, trans- 
ferring to it all possessions of the original 
body. A second, and successful reorganiza- 
tion, occurred March 21, 1837. The three 
are, in law as in spirit, one and the same 
institution. 

For a third time the University experi- 
enced a life-and-death struggle. Professor 
Andrew Ten Brook in American State Uni- 
versities, in his particular account of the 
University of Michigan, says: 

State institutions, strictly such, had never pros- 
pered in this country. This fact was notorious, 
and was indeed regarded by almost all classes as 
decisive against the prosperity, and, of course, the 
life itself of this institution. . . . 

All the successful institutions of this country 
were under the control of bodies of religious men, 
strictly as such, or of close corporations. Their 
leaders had been chosen with an eye to their in- 
terest in the work, and their qualifications for 
it ... no class of men could thus fully identify 
themselves with this university, at least in its be- 
ginnings. The various religious denominations, 
and their members, as individuals, looked upon 
it as quite foreign to themselves; it would of 
course, they thought, be managed by the poli- 
ticians, whose counsels would be divided by party 
and personal strifes, making the institution pow- 
erless for good ; while it existed, it would rather 
impede than promote the true work of education, 
and only cause delay in the founding of colleges 
by the various Christian bodies of the State. . . . 
. . . There was nowhere any enthusiastic, or even 
hopeful feeling in regard to the university. . . . 

The men officially bound to administer this 
trust . . . harbored all shades of doubt, especially 
the darker ones, in regard to the success of the 
enterprise. [They were] moved more by a sense 
of present obligation, than by the hope of future 
and permanent results. . . . Petitions were sent to 
the legislature for its [the fund's] transfer to 
common schools. 

However true this may have been of 
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public opinion in Michigan and of the 
Regents in general, it is antipodal to the 
temperament of Regent Schoolcraft, his 
previous performance, and his decisive, even 
over-optimistic action while a member of 
the Board. He brought to its meetings some 
things of incalculable value: faith in educa- 
tion, faith in America, faith in God, and 
his own indomitable way of forging ahead 
in spite of all obstacles. In his mind there 
was no shadow of doubt about America's 
future either intellectually or economically. 



Schoolcraft was appointed a member of 
the first Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on March 21, 1837. At 
the first meeting of the Board, June 5, 
1837, at Ann Arbor, his name was drawn 
for a full four-year term, which expired 
April 16, 1 841. The brief summary of his 
life in the Proceedings of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Michigan, 
1837-1864, states that he attended the 
meetings of the Board with regularity, took 
a prominent part in its deliberations, and 
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had great influence in shaping its early pol- 
icy. Even this contained statement is rich 
in commendation, considering the number 
of influential citizens of Michigan who re- 
fused appointment, resigned because they 
could not find time for the duties involved, 
or attended meetings so irregularly that 
the transaction of business was made ex- 
tremely difficult because of inability to as- 
semble a quorum. His friend, Senator 
Lucius Lyon, resigned after two years. 

An example of Schoolcraftian action is 
provided in the purchase by the Regents 
of a fine collection of European minerals 
obtained from the Imperial Cabinet of 
Vienna. Unquestionably, he was the one 
responsible. Schoolcraft had been interested 
in this collection for more than ten years. 
In fact he had at one time suggested to 
Baron Lederer an exchange of his large 
mass of Lake Superior copper for speci- 
mens from the Austrian collection. It is sig- 
nificant also that Dr. John Torrey, of New 
York City, who was a party to the trans- 
action, had been Schoolcraft's friend for 
almost twenty years. 

At the second November meeting in 
1837, Schoolcraft submitted a resolution 
directing the appropriate committee of the 
Regents to inquire into ( 1 ) the expediency 
of employing, at the earliest practicable 
period, a suitable agent to visit Europe for 
the purpose of procuring the necessary 
philosophical apparatus and standard books 
for the University j (2) the propriety of 
instituting such inquiries and taking such 
preliminary steps as might be proper to 
lay the foundation of a suitable collection 
of specimens for the University cabinet, in 
the various departments of natural history ; 
(3) to ask the state geologist to secure the 
large mass of native copper from the On- 
tonagon for the University (it is now in 
the Smithsonian Institution), recommend- 
ing that expense of transportation be paid 
out of University funds. 

At the same meeting this committee re- 
ported correspondence with Dr. Torrey of 



New York relative to a cabinet of minerals 
owned by L. Lederer — 2600 specimens of 
foreign minerals, many said to be rare and 
perhaps not elsewhere to be obtained — 
priced at $4,500. It was recommended that 
an agent be authorized to examine the col- 
lection and arrange for its purchase. School- 
craft thereupon submitted a resolution that 
Dr. John Torrey be directed to examine 
Baron Lederer's cabinet, report on its value, 
and make necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for its purchase. It was on motion 
of Mr. Schoolcraft, January 6, 1838, that 
the President was directed to authorize Dr. 
Torrey to make the purchase for $4,000. 

Such knowledge, forthright action, con- 
fidence to the point of rashness, and yet 
sense based on far vision are characteristic 
of Henry Rowe Schoolcraft and what his 
presence meant to apathetic Michigan and 
a half hopeless Board. Professor Ten 
Brook says of the incident: This "seems a 
large amount to pay in anticipation of the 
existence of both an endowment and an 
institution, and yet as this was nearly all 
that was expended for such purpose, it can 
not well be deemed injudicious." President 
Tappan said: "By a wise purchase, early 
made, the Cabinet of Minerals had always 
been extensive." 

The Regents might vote to purchase a 
mineralogical collection and a library, but 
the matter of financing arrangements was 
difficult. About a million dollars had been 
virtually promised to the University, but 
cash was necessary. Providentially, School- 
craft was appointed on the finance commit- 
tee, November 14, 1837. He had the kind 
of determination that had carried him six 
thousand miles on sixty dollars j urged him 
on into unknown Ozark country when his 
companions failed him; led him to chop 
logs and help build a cabin as the price of 
a guide. Combined with this he had the 
enterprise that had built a mansion for an 
Indian Agency at the Sault, and was soon 
to secure more than a hundred thousand 
dollars from Congress for a publication on 
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the American Indian. It is also incisively 
significant that Schoolcraft had been chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Third 
and Fourth Legislative Councils of the 
Territory of Michigan. 

At the meeting of March 3, 1838, he 
presented a motion that "a standing com- 
mittee of three be appointed on the organi- 
zation and government of the University, 
who shall be charged with reporting to this 
Board as early as practicable the best plan 
for putting the University into operation 
at the earliest practicable period." This was 
adopted. Schoolcraft was made chairman. 

He was no novice in the launching of 
new enterprises. As a young man, in New 
York, Vermont, and New Hampshire, he 
had superintended the building and estab- 
lishment of four different glass factories. 
In addition to practical knowledge he had 
driving executive ability. A resolution sub- 
mitted by him at the same meeting, and 
adopted, required: 

That a committee on building be appointed, 
to consist of three members, who shall be charged 
with the following duties: ( I ) To fix upon and 
recommend to this Board a plan for the Univer- 
sity buildings; (2) To prepare accurate esti- 
mates of the stone, lime, brick, timber, iron, and 
other materials required, with their probable cost, 
delivered on the ground, and the periods at 
which the delivery is required to be made; (3) 
To contract under the direction of the Board for 
such materials, on printed proposals, designating 
the articles, dates of delivery, and sureties re- 
quired, and stipulating to make the respective 
payments at such periods as the University funds 
may justify; (4) The propriety of employing a 
suitable architect to superintend, under their 
directions, the erection of the buildings, and the 
arrangement of the grounds. 

He immediately presented, at the same 
gathering of the Board, two other resolu- 
tions of epochal importance: The first to 
inquire into the feasibility of obtaining a 
loan of $150,000 state bonds, for twenty 
years; the other, adopted, authorizing the 
President of the Board to ascertain whether 
a loan of state bonds to the amount of 



$150,000 could be obtained for twenty 
years. This was in anticipation of the ap- 
proximately million dollar fund virtually 
promised. 

Of this, Professor Ten Brook wrote after 
thirty-five years: 

We may look upon this action from the dis- 
tance, and find in it much to censure as pre- 
mature and imprudent, as bringing into peril the 
university fund, as threatening to strangle at its 
birth the great enterprise which it proposed to 
hasten into life and into a full development of 
its beneficent career; even the closest scrutiny 
and most careful investigation of facts will rather 
increase than diminish the number and strength 
of the grounds of censure; and yet, after all, 
there will be found reason to believe that the very 
boldness of the act and the incentives to exertion 
generated in the straits into which it brought the 
board, really saved the institution, and con- 
tributed to make it what it is. 

To paraphrase the report: It checked, by 
its embarrassments, the reckless course 
which would have annihilated the fund, 
and proved a stimulus to exertion, an anti- 
dote to apathy. 

Schoolcraft's report as chairman of the 
committee on organization and government 
was presented without delay, March 24, 
1838, and accepted. 

A loan of one hundred thousand dollars 
was secured. 

The plans for college buildings and pro- 
fessors' houses, drawn up by an architect 
from New Haven, as approved by the Re- 
gents and the governor, would have cost 
half a million. Fortunately, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Pierce opposed 
them, the Regents receded, and the Uni- 
versity campus plans were drastically re- 
duced. 

The first buildings, including four dwell- 
ings and one dormitory no by 40 feet, 
were either completed, or so nearly so, in 
the summer of 1 841, as to allow the open- 
ing instruction. Governor Barry, who came 
to the chief executive chair of Michigan 
on January 1, 1842, is said to have re- 
marked that, as the state had the buildings 
and had no other use for them, it was 
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probably best to continue the school — 
showing that the balance of the scale be- 
tween suspending and going forward may 
have been turned in favor of the latter by 
the bare fact of having these architectural 
preparations. However this may be, it is a 
fact that no enterprise ever stood in more 
absolute indecision between advancing and 
retreating than did the University of Mich- 
igan from 1839 to 1843. 

Schoolcraft's activities on the Board were 
various; he was a member of the committee 
on professorships, one of the auditors of the 
accounts of the treasurer of the Board, 
member of the committee on amendments 
to the organic laws of the University and 
of the committee on amendments to the 
laws for the government of the branches. 
He presented the report for the library 
committee December 22, 1840, showing 
3,700 volumes, reporting the original pur- 
chase by Professor Asa Gray. It is worthy 
of note that twelve years later the collec- 
tion had increased by only 800 items. Ap- 
pointed to the committee on the annual re- 
port of the Board to the superintendent of 
public instruction, December 22, 1840, he 
presented it January 5, 1841. It was the 
third such report, but the first to be entered 
upon the records of the Regents* Proceed- 
ings. 

His work as chairman of the committee 
on branches, to which he was appointed at 
the first November meeting in 1837, was 
of profound influence. The establishment 
of union schools at various points through- 
out the state, by use of University funds 
and under University management, for the 
time being bridged the gap between the 
free common schools and the University. 
The original intention was to have a branch 
for every county. At first there were plans 
for eight and at the end of the first year 
five had actually been established with 16 r 
students. The branches were discontinued 
in 1846, but in the intervening time were 
of great service. They hastened preparation 
of the first classes for the University and 



kept up the succession. Even more, they 
did much to beget desire throughout the 
state for preparatory schools. 

In a still more fundamental way, the 
work of the committee on branches af- 
fected the future of the University. 

Dr. Ten Brook in his history of the in- 
stitution makes the following illuminating 
comment: 

In tracing the history of institutions, we often 
find the germ of the whole future wrapped up 
in the actuating principles of their founders. This 
may be true in regard to the University of Mich- 
igan, and a brief review of some of those prin- 
ciples may be of interest, as serving to account for 
results. 

The annual report of the regents, made at the 
close of the year during which the work of in- 
struction at Ann Arbor was begun, states some 
views which had operated in the management 
of the branches, and foreshadowed those which 
were to prevail in the establishment and prosecu- 
tion of the work in the university proper. This 
report was doubtless written by Mr. School- 
craft . . . and bears the names of Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, Zina Pitcher, and George Duffield. 
That part of it which is pertinent to our present 
purpose is as follows: 

"In organizing a board of regents to carry 
out the views of the legislature in the establish- 
ment of a university, it is conceived to have been 
the primary object of this body to extend its 
benefits as widely, and at as early a period, 
throughout the state, as the wants of the com- 
munity and the means at their disposal would 
admit. 

"And their attention was therefore called at an 
early day to the location and establishment of 
branches of the university at suitable points, 
where the branches of a classical and English 
education, preparatory to the entrance of the stu- 
dents into the parent institution, should be 
taught. This object has been steadily pursued, 
not only from its being the appointed means for 
preparing classes for their final collegiate course, 
but from the additional consideration, that, in a 
new and hastily settled community, it would be 
one of the best and most practical means of 
arousing attention to the value and importance 
of the plan of education submitted to the people 
in the organic act, and of thus preparing the 
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public mind to appreciate and foster it. To this end 
the most competent men were sought as princi- 
pals of the branches, liberal salaries paid them, 
and every facility afforded in connection with 
the citizens of the respective sites of the branches, 
to render the means of instruction both efficient 
and reputable. The committee on the branches, 
charged with this duty, have encountered an 
arduous task in the management of the cor- 
respondence, the selection of principals and teach- 
ers, the examination of reports, and the pecuniary 
questions which required decision and adjust- 
ment, and the board owes to it much of the suc- 
cess which has attended the effort. It was con- 
ceived that the requirement of the act and the 
duty of the board in this respect would not have 
been fully performed by merely obtaining in- 
structors of competent literary and natural abili- 
ties, disconnected from their moral influence, 
both in the branches and in the communities in 
which they are located. And it has ever consti- 
tuted an object to find men, both as principals 
and subordinates, who united sound learning and 
apt judgment, and practical piety. And the con- 
fident hope is indulged that the importance at- 
tached to this principle in these selections for of- 
fice, has produced a benign result. 

"Of the seven branches established, five are 
under the direction of clergymen, and two of 
laymen, of various religious denominations. Two 
clergymen are also embraced among the assistants 
and tutors, the whole number of whom add to 
their literary qualifications those arising from 
religious considerations. The board cannot, 
they believe, be mistaken in the importance they 
attach to the connection between learning and 
morals, science and religion; and at any rate, 
they would be unjust to themselves not to ex- 
press the belief that success cannot permanently 
crown the institution committed to their man- 
agement, after this ligament is severed." 

In this report, Mr. Schoolcraft has stated the 
claims of piety as a qualification for an instruc- 
tor's position and the preference of the board for 
clergymen, in stronger terms than he could have 
used had he belonged to that profession. 

This policy disarmed the kind of opposi- 
tion that pointed out that the first organiza- 
tion of the Board of Regents included no 
clerical members; that stigmatized the Uni- 
versity then in juturo as an infidel affair, 



and urged an act for the incorporation of a 
sectarian college upon the Legislature. 

The principles stated in Regent School- 
craft^ report, as governing the action of 
the Board in relation to the branches, were 
well supported in the following year in 
relation to the central institution. This 
trend "gradually conciliated the religious 
public, attached them more and more to the 
university, and inspired a degree of confi- 
dence which was wholesome in its influence 
. . ." It "held the religious element among 
the people at least from a decision adverse 
to the university." 

The famous sentence from the Ordinance 
of 1787 carved on the facade of Angell 
Hall in Ann Arbor early in the succeeding 
century, as everybody knows, reads: "Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged." 
For a long time, however, there was a 
tendency to slight the first three words. 

In recent years, the administration, 
under the present President of the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Alexander Grant Ruthven, has 
taken a number of positive steps to align 
its policy with the vision of Schoolcraft, 
set forth a hundred years ago in words 
which bear repeating: 

The board cannot, they believe, be mistaken 
in the importance they attach to the connection 
between learning and morals, science and re- 
ligion; and at any rate, they would be unjust 
to themselves not to express the belief that suc- 
cess cannot permanently crown the institution 
committed to their management, after this liga- 
ment is severed. 

This attitude and action of Schoolcraft 
gave the University of Michigan its chance 
for life a hundred years ago. The same 
principle applied today is restoring its vi- 
tality. 

It is a big statement, but justified in the 
light of the foregoing, that in all likeli- 
hood Michigan owes to Schoolcraft more 
than to any other individual the fact that 
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its state university, in the organizational 
phase beginning in 1837, did not die 
quickly as previous birth-efforts had done. 
Certainly he was a great factor in that 
final, successful effort. The spirit of the 
other members of the first Board of Re- 
gents has not been made manifest. We do 
know his. Its strength and acts were of his 
kind. What he did not do himself, he typi- 
fies. 

The question of Schoolcraft's own schol- 
arship falls into the background. His mis- 
takes in foreign languages and philology 
are trivia. His lack of all academic training 
except some extramural studies is entirely 
to his credit. On a poor background he 
wrote a shining record. Schoolcraft is not 
to be judged, finally, as a representative of 
American scholarship at its perfection, but 
as a great representative of the American 
spirit that made American scholarship 
eventually a reality. He was a true scholar. 
No man ever had more love of learning, 
or belief in it, or vision for it, or courage, 
or worked more tirelessly in its behalf. 

America owes Schoolcraft profound rec- 
ognition for his Herculean acts that en- 
abled the University of Michigan to live 
and breathe and go on to become one of 
the great educational institutions of the 
world. His contribution to education in 
Michigan outside of the University was 
greatest in his work as chairman of the Re- 
gents' committee on University branches. 
There are evidences also of more general 
activities. 

Having heard of a report by Professor 
Stowe of Cincinnati to the General Assem- 
bly of the state of Ohio on the mode of 
teaching and state of common school edu- 
cation in Europe, he was instrumental in 
procuring an authentic copy for the use of 
the Regents of the University in 1838. 

A circular dated June, 1839, at New 
York City, calling a national convention 
in Philadelphia to discuss elementary edu- 
cation, subscribed to by one representative 
from each of five states and addressed to 



the governor and members of the Legisla- 
ture of Michigan, was signed by Henry R. 
Schoolcraft for Michigan. All five signa- 
tories were presumably members of the 
American Lyceum, by which the conven- 
tion was proposed. This circular was 
printed in the Journal of Education of 
Michigan at Schoolcraft's request, in 
August of that year. This item is interest- 
ing evidence of Schoolcraft's leadership in 
education, not only in the state but in the 
nation. The importance of Schoolcraft's 
part in launching the Journal of Education 
of Michigan also has yet to be realized, as 
well as the claim of that publication to 
national prominence. 

To begin with, as pointed out by Dr. 
Milo Milton Quaife of the Burton Histori- 
cal Collection of Detroit, in a letter to the 
authors, Michigan's Journal of Education 
has the distinction of being the first educa- 
tional journal published in the United 
States. Beginning at Detroit in March, 
1838, it clearly antedated two other peri- 
odicals for which the same claim has been 
made. The initial number of the Connecti- 
cut Common School Journal appeared 
August, 1838. That of Horace Mann's 
Common School Journal, issued in Novem- 
ber of the same year, was noted in Number 
12 of Volume 1 of the Michigan Journal 
of Education. 

The 1877 History of Calhoun County, 
Michigan, published in Philadelphia, says 
that F. W. Shearman actually edited the 
Journal of Education, apparently under 
Mr. Pierce's general authority and direc- 
tion, and lists Schoolcraft as one of the out- 
standing contributors. No articles signed or 
initialed by Schoolcraft are found in any of 
its numbers. A book review of his Algic 
Researches, and "A Shawnee Tale," from 
that collection, appear in Volume II, Num- 
ber 5, July, 1 839 j and a circular on ele- 
mentary education, received from him, was 
printed the month following. Volume I, 
Number 5, contains an article entitled 
"Typical Use of the Indian Pipe," by 
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"Tzotiav," which may have been a pseudo- 
nym of Schoolcraft. 

Not much is known about the Journal 
of Education. The one original file known 
to exist is preserved in the library of Michi- 
gan State Normal College at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, with a photostatic copy in the 
University Library at Ann Arbor. 

It was an eight-page paper, ten by 
twelve inches, with three columns to the 
page, published monthly, beginning March, 

1838, Volume I, No. 1, ending December, 

1839, Vol. II, No. 10. The first nine 
numbers were issued at Detroit. At first 
J. D. Pierce was listed as publisher. 
Communications were to be sent to the pub- 
lishers at Marshall, Calhoun County, 
Michigan, but subscriptions could be paid 
to Alexander McFarren of Detroit where 
the paper was printed by J. S. & S. A. 
Bagg, Printers. With Volume II, No. 1, 
William S. Lee, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Detroit, was listed as one of the two sub- 
scription agents. But with No. 10 of 
Volume I, the place of publication was 
changed from Detroit to Marshall, where 
the printing was done by Henry C. Bunce. 
J. D. Pierce is listed as publisher until 
November, 1838, when, with No. 9 of 
Volume I, Francis Willett Shearman be- 
came editor and co-publisher, which ar- 
rangement continued as long as the maga- 
zine lasted. 

Intended as official organ of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, to be 
used by that officer as a means of communi- 
cation between himself and subordinate 
school officials, it was not for teachers alone 
but to arouse interest in education and stim- 
ulate activity in the organization of schools. 
Although it lived only two years it circu- 
lated generally throughout the state in the 
interests of education and was an able ad- 
vocate of common and higher school sys- 
tems. Dr. Charles O. Hoyt and Dr. Rich- 
ard Clyde Ford, in their John D. Pierce 
Founder of the Michigan School System, 
said: 



As one reads it today, almost seventy years 
after its publication, there is the conviction that 
it would rank at par with any educational paper 
now published. . . . This initial movement of an 
educational publication in the Northwest may 
be regarded as one of Mr. Pierce's greatest 
achievements. 

It would appear on examination that the 
distinction thus accorded John D. Pierce 
must be shared, if not entirely yielded, to 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. 

In his memoirs, January 22, 1838, 
Schoolcraft recorded : "The friends of edu- 
cation in Michigan, having assembled in 
convention, issue a circular calling atten- 
tion to that vital subject, and recommend 
a Journal of Public Instruction to the pat- 
ronage of the people." 

Among the Schoolcraft papers in the 
Smithsonian Institution is a printed circular, 
undated but issued January 22, 1838, at 
Detroit, that reads as follows: 

To Parents, Teachers, and the Friends of Edu- 
cation generally, in the State of Michigan. 
At the late convention in this city, of gentle- 
men from different sections of the state, inter- 
ested in the promotion of common school educa- 
tion, the following, among other resolutions, was 
adopted : 

"Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed, to take into consideration the impor- 
tance of engaging an able and qualified editor, 
to conduct a monthly periodical, devoted exclu- 
sively to the subject of common school education; 
and if thought expedient, to employ such editor, 
and devise ways and means for the remunera- 
tion of his services." 

Having been appointed said committee, the 
undersigned, after mature consideration of the 
subject referred to them, have come to the unani- 
mous conclusion, that a publication of the charac- 
ter contemplated in the resolution, would be 
eminently serviceable to the cause of education, 
and entitled to the countenance and patronage of 
every enlightened and patriotic citizen. Its de- 
sign is to awaken a deeper interest throughout 
the state, in the importance of primary educa- 
tion, to elevate the character of common schools, 
by communicating important principles and sug- 
gestions, connected with the management and 
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instruction of youth, and to spread before the 
community such facts and information as will 
interest all who feel any concern in the subject 
of popular education. 

The committee have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing, that they have engaged as editor of 
the proposed journal the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Mr. John D. Pierce. To literary 
qualifications of a high order, Mr. P. unites the 
advantage of former experience as a practical 
teacher, and of minute and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the condition and wants of every por- 
tion ot the state. Under such auspices, the com- 
mittee cannot doubt, that the publication will be 
a most valuable auxiliary in the cause of educa- 
tion, and they appeal with equal earnestness and 
confidence to their fellow citizens, to encourage 
and sustain the enterprise. 

The committee are desirous, if possible, to send 
it into every town, and every school district in the 
state ; and they respectfully solicit the cooperation 
of gentlemen in every town, postmasters, and 
common school inspectors in particular, in pro- 
curing at least four subscribers for each school 
district, and remitting payment to Alexander 
McFarren, of this city, before the ist of March. 

Printers throughout the state are requested to 
insert this circular a few weeks gratis. 

H. R. Schoolcraft 
George Wilson 

I. M. Newcombe 

TERMS 
THE JOURNAL OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 

Will be published monthly in this city, under 
the editorial charge of John D. Pierce, and will 
be afforded to subscribers at 75 cents per annum. 
Payment in all cases required in advance. 

It is clear that the idea of the periodical 
was introduced in a general meeting. A 
resolution was passed to appoint a commit- 
tee for the purpose; Schoolcraft headed the 
committee; and it is common practice that 
the proponent of a resolution is made chair- 
man. This committee announced that they 
had decided in favor of such a publication 
and had engaged Mr. John D. Pierce as 
editor. The name of the superintendent 
of public instruction would, of course, ex- 
officio, carry maximum prestige. The com- 
mittee asked for at least four subscribers 



for each school district; and the Smith- 
sonian copy of the circular lists the unusual 
number of fifteen subscriptions from Mich- 
ilimackinac. The fact that at a later time 
subscriptions could be paid to an individual 
at the Office of Indian Affairs in Detroit, 
also points toward Schoolcraft. After John 
D. Pierce had been engaged as editor and 
had issued eight numbers, another editor 
was secured. This was Francis Willett 
Shearman, the nephew of Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft who had been instrumental in 
bringing him to Michigan in 1836 to aid 
in Indian affairs at Mackinac Island. The 
1 877 History of Calhoun County says that 
F. W. Shearman "actually edited the Jour- 
nal, apparently under Mr. Pierce's general 
authority and direction." 

Perhaps most significant of all the evi- 
dence of Schoolcraft's propulsion in the 
matter is the fact that, after this periodical 
ceased, we find him again, April 19, 1841, 
writing to the new, recently-appointed 
superintendent of public instruction, F. 
Sawyer, Esq., of Ann Arbor, suggesting the 
publication of an educational journal. Fol- 
lowing his letter a circular was sent to in- 
spectors in relation to the publication of a 
common school journal, in June 1 841. This 
was only a few months before Schoolcraft 
moved to New York from Michigan. 
Nothing came of this second attempt in the 
state to publish such a periodical. 

This series of circumstances, added to the 
known almost-mania of Schoolcraft to get 
a publication out for every organization or 
interest with which he was ever connected, 
gives him a claim superior to that of Mr. 
Pierce to the credit for launching this 
periodical. 

The distinction of having the first educa- 
tional journal ever published in the United 
States is one which infant Michigan may 
well have taken pride in. Detroit shares in 
the honor. And it is one more amazing 
mark for Schoolcraft, that, with the Michi- 
gan Journal of Education, he was ahead of 
Horace Mann in that great pioneer's own 
field. 
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THE POET 

By Carl E. Burklund 

It is only necessary to behold thus the least fact or phenomenon, 
however familiar, from a point a hair's breadth aside from our habitual 
path or routine, to be overcome, enchanted by its beauty and significance. 

— Thoreau: The Journals (Autumn) 



Much nonsense has been written 
about the general nature of the 
poet. By some he is considered a 
definitely abnormal member of the species, 
mad, neurotic, or antisocial, sustaining an 
unhealthy relationship to the rest of so- 
ciety. They may cite Poe, Baudelaire, Hart 
Crane as obviously psychopathic ; Oscar 
Wilde as a degenerate; Cowper, Holder- 
lin, and Christopher Smart as alternately 
sane and insane. Poetry, from such a point 
of view, becomes nothing but a substitute 
for reality, a dream compensation by per- 
sons ill-adjusted to the world in which they 
live. Or the poet may be regarded (from 
our insatiable love of contrast) as a child- 
like fellow of negligible mind, uttering 
with innocent lips the staggering wisdom of 
the sage. Or as a carry-over from a more 
primitive society, a late form of medicine 
man or priest, weaving magical charms and 
incantations to hearts still persuaded by the 
hypnotism of words. Or as the inspired 
voice of the Absolute with a higher truth 
than that of the reason — as the Vates, the 
mover and shaker, the unacknowledged 
legislator of the world. 

A case can be made for each of these 
points of view, no doubt, and for others. 
For no one has quite explained the mystery 
of artistic creation j even psychoanalysis, the 
latest contendant, appears to offer no satis- 
factory solution. Bewildered by so many 
partial truths, we are inclined to take refuge 
in the unassailable premise of Mark Van 



Doren that a poet is a man who makes 
poems. 

But we may start with something even 
more basic than this: the poet, we may sup- 
pose, is a human being like the rest of us, 
possessed of the same organs, hurt by the 
same weapons, and fed by the same food. 
And often, at first appearance, he may look 
disturbingly like a school teacher or busi- 
ness man, and his polite conversation may 
be about as dull. But after allowing for 
individual differences and for the vagaries 
of personal conduct (not, by the way, con- 
fined to artists) he is, as man, like the rest 
of us. Nor even as poet is he absolutely 
separated from his kind: he simply pos- 
sesses in greater degree and in infinitely 
finer organization powers lodged in us all. 
Emerson points out the essential difference: 
"As all men," he says, "have some access to 
primary truth, so all have some art or 
power of communication in their head, but 
only in the artist does it descend into the 
hand." Only in the artist does primary 
truth become articulate so that all may be- 
hold. The poet creates and we respond; but 
even our response to poetry presupposes in 
us some measure of his own sensitive en- 
ergy, for appreciation is not a passive act. 

Let us list some of the qualities and 
characteristics of the poetic mind. We need 
not be troubled that they overlap, nor that 
they seem artificially separated; our pur- 
pose is clarification, not rigid analysis. 
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An exquisite and easily aroused sensi- 
bility. Beranger's line, that the poet's heart 
is like a suspended lute, no sooner touched 
than it makes music, may, no doubt, seem 
affected, but it does point out a truth. Most 
of us live most of the time in relative 
apathy and stock responses. We are jarred 
into alertness by such major events as 
earthquakes, sex, economic disaster, and the 
like; but we pass by equally important 
(perhaps) business of the universe with 
unseeing eyes and a meaningless nod. Birch 
trees bent by an ice storm; the serrated 
drift of snow in an open field; the swift 
tragedy of a face; the implications of silence 
or of the flower in the crannied wall — 
these, and a thousand other individualized 
moments in a flowing and unpredictable 
universe belong to us all in their ampli- 
tude of meaning. But for most of us such 
experiences in their full sharpness and 
flavor are smothered by convention, lost in 
reflex attitudes, or passed by altogether in 
an habitual sluggishness of mind. They 
become a part of our real world only after 
the poet has made them ours. Santayana 
calls the artist "a highly suggestible mind 
hypnotized by reality." 

A delight in immediate experience. This 
is merely another facet of the quality just 
mentioned. Readers of Whitman recall — 
sometimes with impatience — the poet's in- 
exhaustible pleasure in any and everything 
— clambakes, pismires, roads, instruments, 
grassblades, cabmen, the vistas of Manhat- 
tan and the sights of the widespreading 
landscape. Wherever he looks something 
glittering and urgent meets his eye. Burst- 
ing with high spirits, he must tell us all 
that he has seen, often, sadly enough, in 
long catalogues without comment or direc- 
tion. But what he has seen, he believes, re- 
quires no comment; mere statement is suf- 
ficient to kindle in us the glow he feels. 
Like a child spellbound before an incred- 
ibly rich display of strange toys, so Whit- 
man views God's plenty with irrepressible 



joy. "Give me the splendid silent sun with 
all his beams full-dazzling, Give me . . ." 
he cries. His excitement is like that of a 
child. But to say this is not to belittle ; all 
genius, comments Schiller, is naive. The 
artist is not childish but childlike, in that 
freshness of vision and the spirit of wonder 
have not yet died in the comfortable stale- 
ness of the adult. 

Keats emphasizes this character of the 
poetic mind when he calls for a life of sen- 
sation rather than a life of thought. We 
must not, however, understand by this 
statement that the poet has no interest in 
ideas, but that he prefers their emotional 
impact to their abstract value. Nor does it 
mean that poetry cannot or should not rise 
above the titillation of the senses. An idea 
can be as exciting as the face that launched 
a thousand ships, and perhaps less fatal. 
But while the thinker weaves his cautious 
way in the pale world of speculation, con- 
densing life into thought, tying abstrac- 
tion to abstraction, the poet is delighted 
with experience itself. 

To make us share this delight is not the 
least of his functions. We have, to our own 
loss, sloughed away so much that is naive. 
Urbanized socially and spiritually, intent 
on goals, ambitions, and destinies, we for- 
get that there is such a thing as living here 
and now. The artist points a return to some 
of earth's primal sanities and to that time 
in each of us when spontaneous joy was still 
normal, when each thing left its particular 
flavor on the tongue, and when adventure 
was high wherever the eyes were turned. 

A penetrating and subtle vision of the 
significance of things. Even at the risk of 
too much duplication, it should be empha- 
sized that the poet is not simply an impres- 
sionable instrument or device — a photog- 
rapher's plate or a microphone — to pick up 
each surface iridescence and sound. He is 
more than this, for he can, it would seem, 
penetrate the hard shell of a fact or ex- 
perience to the truth or vitality that lies at 
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its core. He translates the commonplace 
into the extraordinary by revealing a hid- 
den significance at the center. Harold 
Monro in his poem "Every Thing" makes 
us suddenly realize the almost self-exis- 
tential life of furniture in a room. Robert 
Frost finds a new meaning in stone fences. 
Sandburg pictures a fog coming in on "lit- 
tle cat feet," looking over harbor and city 
"on silent haunches," and then moving on. 
We had never before thought of fog in 
quite that way. 

We may call this power of the poet to 
uncover the hidden life of things whatever 
we will — imagination, intuition, poetic per- 
ception. Whatever we call it, it gives us 
a new and clearly valid experience. Con- 
rad summarizes this aspect of the artistic 
mind admirably: 

And art itself may be defined as a single- 
minded attempt to render the highest kind of 
justice to the visible universe, by bringing to 
light the truth, manifold and one, underlying its 
every aspect. It is an attempt to find in its forms, 
in its colors, in its light, in its shades, in the 
aspects of matter and in the facts of life, what of 
each is fundamental, what is enduring and essen- 
tial — their one illuminating and convincing 
quality — the very truth of their existence. (Pre- 
face, The Nigger of the Narcissus.) 

A profound sense of order, not mechani- 
cal but organic. Any art work represents an 
organic unity of some sort, an experience in 
its complete and decisive relationships. It 
has the design evident in a living thing; 
some vital energy runs through it, flows 
back and forth from part to part, unifying 
all the details however different in charac- 
ter. Inchoate emotion becomes realized 
structure j a mood-complex, drawing from 
conscious and latent memory, utilizing all 
the resources of metaphor and music (in 
the case of poetry), by some unknown proc- 
ess of organic growth emerges finally as 
a poem. Its parts sustain a functional re- 
lationship to one another to realize an end 
implied in them all. The logic of a poem 
lies in this organic structure. Mechanical 



order is a lifeless, unswerving arrangement 
and correlation of parts for the sake of some 
convenience or utility external to the ma- 
terials so arranged. The poet has a sense 
of order that is organic, not mechanical. 

A n extraordinary feeling for words and 
a command over their possibilities. Finally, 
the poet is a lover of words. To him they 
are not dead counters of exchange but forms 
of mysterious and incalculable energy. He 
loves their sense and unsense; their sound 
and its implications ; their dynamic and pas- 
sive qualities j their angularity and rotund- 
ity ; their inner shape and their surface 
sting to the palate; their exuberance and 
their monotones; their stratified and con- 
centric meanings; the reverberations they 
set up in the heart and the associations they 
kindle in the mind; their impact singly or 
in combination; their fall and shift of em- 
phasis in differing contexts. He is sensitive 
to the appearance of their letters and (cer- 
tainly in our own day) to their distri- 
bution on the page; to the pauses and 
intervals between words (which are also a 
part of their meaning); and to all their 
potentialities in the framework of a poem. 

He is a lover of words. He may with 
the abandon of a child or primitive magi- 
cian string them together into a delightful 
(or annoying) hocus-pocus. Edith Sitwell, 
for instance. He may arrange them into 
patterns of sound and color, meaning often, 
apparently, nothing but that pattern, but 
sometimes with a disturbing margin of 
sense, like syllables from a fourth-dimen- 
sional world. Wallace Stevens, for ex- 
ample. He may select the musical quality 
of words and hypnotize the reader into a 
musical stupor, as so often in Swinburne. 
He may go to the other extreme: isolate 
and then combine the metaphorical signifi- 
cance of words, shift with almost lightning 
rapidity from one symbol to another, cre- 
ate layers of associated meaning, and leave 
the reader confused with implications — and 
with a tired feeling in his head. 
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He is a lover of words. He may rescue 
them from the long-dead past, as the Pre- 
Raphaelites (not always successfully)} he 
may incorporate and vitalize the slang of 
his own day (Shakespeare, Sandburg, Cum- 
mings)} he may legitimate dialect words 
and phrases (Burns, William Barnes) ; and 
— most important — he may with extra- 
ordinary and successful boldness force old 
words to take on new and "right" associa- 
tions. The picture of old Rover, in De la 
Mare's poem, "mumbling a bone," Emily 
Dickinson's "sipped a dew," Eliot's 
"spoons" in the line "I have measured out 
my life with coffee spoons" illustrate this 
astonishing creative use of words. Nor does 
his command over language stop here. Wil- 
liam Empson in his Seven Types of 
Ambiguity has shown still another charac- 
teristic of poetic diction. It is the use of 
ambiguity to pack words with several and 
simultaneous meanings, each enforcing and 
enriching the others. To use an example 



from his book, the effectiveness of this 
famous line from Thomas Nashe: 
Brightness jails from the air 

depends in considerable part on the hover- 
ing uncertainty of what "brightness" here 
means j or, perhaps better, on the assem- 
bled meanings and contexts that interpene- 
trate to form a beautiful but ambiguous 
symbol. 

The foregoing represent some of the 
characteristics of the poetic mind. It might 
be well in conclusion to add an x (or sev- 
eral of them) to cover all that is inevitably 
left out or unexplained in any analysis of 
the artistic temper. How a poem comes to 
be is still a minor — or major — miracle. 
Perhaps some day when the psychologists 
have determined all the equations of mind 
and environment we shall be able to write 
out the precise formula for the "Ode to the 
West Wind" or Sandburg's "Four Pre- 
ludes on Playthings of the Wind." Per- 
haps. 



I SEE BY THE PAPERS . . . 

We see the captains and the kings depart} 
The men of wisdom go, the great of art} 
And fold the evening paper with a sigh 
To think at last that even we must die. 

Carl Edwin Burklund 
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ON READING NOVELS 

By Joe Lee Davis 



Reading novels was once generally 
looked upon as a mere way of kill- 
ing time. In Chapter V of North- 
anger Abbey , Jane Austen, urging her fel- 
low and sister novelists to maintain a better 
esprit de corps, deplores the popular atti- 
tude toward novel-reading in her day: 

Let us not desert one another: we are an in- 
jured body. Although our productions have af- 
forded more extensive and unaffected pleasure 
than those of any other literary corporation in 
the world, no species of composition has been so 
much decried. From pride, ignorance, or 
fashion, our foes are almost as many as our 
readers. . . . 

According to Miss Austen, who was a first- 
rate mimic, people were in the habit of 
expressing their contempt for novel-read- 
ing — even when, as her context ironically 
implies, they enjoyed such reading secretly 
as an emotional debauch — by such remarks 
as the following: 

"I am no novel-reader;" "I seldom look into 
novels;" "Do not imagine that I often read 
novels;" "It is really very well for a novel,". . . 

"And what are you reading, Miss ? " "Oh, 

it is only a novel!" . . . 

In the America of a century ago, when 
so many novels were published that to 
draw up a definitive list of them for any 
several years is a task to stagger even a 
seasoned bibliographer, contributors to 
magazines intended for hearthside edifica- 
tion continued to indulge in such animad- 
versions upon novel-reading as long custom 



had made classic. Typical is this quaint five- 
point indictment from the Mother's Maga- 
zine and Family Journal for November, 
1850: 

Novel-Reading. — A writer in the American 
Messenger makes the following just and weighty 
objections to novel-reading: — 

I, Novel-reading produces undue mental ex- 
citement. 2. Novel-reading enfeebles the mental 
powers. 3. The novel-reader is apt to imbibe 
erroneous and corrupt sentiments. 4. Novel- 
reading tends to unfit one for a happy and use- 
ful life. 5. The practice of novel-reading unfits 
one for the duties of religion. 

Today, of course, people who talk or 
think of all novels as mere light entertain- 
ment, or as a bad influence on the young, or 
as proof of the immorality of the age, still 
exist; but they seldom get into print and 
are very much of a minority compared to 
those who take their novel-reading seri- 
ously, or those who are indifferent to novel- 
reading altogether since their only contact 
with novels is through the movies. Readers 
who feel more virtuous when they are 
reading a volume of nonfiction than when 
they are reading a good novel are becom- 
ing rare. Courses in the novel have won a 
respectable and permanent place in the 
average university department of English 
and in other modern language departments 
as well. Most teachers of literature, indeed, 
encourage their students to read contem- 
porary fiction as one way of improving 
their orientation toward the many and baf- 
fling problems of the modern world. The 
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Grapes of Wrath or For Whom the Bell 
Tolls provoke more printed critical com- 
ment a year after publication than did 
Hamlet a century after its first perform- 
ance. 

In a time when the metaphysical and 
psychological bases of aesthetics and lit- 
erary criticism have been exhaustively ex- 
plored and when novel-readers must take 
in their stride such works as J ean-Chris- 
tophe, The Magic Mountain, The World y s 
Illusion, Ulysses, Remembrance of Things 
Past, and Men of Good Will, there is even 
danger that people are tending to the ex- 
treme of looking for too much in the aver- 
age novel rather than too little. Almost 
every teacher of English must be familiar 
with the query, "What should I look for 
in a novel?" Too often this query implies 
that reading a novel for the joy of the 
story is entirely illegitimate. Too often the 
person making the query is laboring under 
the notion that every reputedly worth- 
while novel is endowed with a profound 
hidden meaning and that this meaning can 
be brought to light only by the kind of 
approach that may be dubbed the Hawk- 
shaw technique of how to read a book. 

The purpose of this essay is to offer three 
main suggestions as to how a novel ought 
to be read. I do not want to discourage the 
reader who likes a good story. His pleasure 
is certainly not illegitimate. But sometimes 
he is limited in his appreciation to one kind 
of novel or to one aspect of the novel. He 
ought to be jolted out of his complacency. 
He ought to broaden and deepen his re- 
actions. As for the reader who likes to look 
for a profound hidden meaning, I do not 
want to give him any encouragement or to 
multiply his kind. He is right, of course, 
in holding that a serious novel should be 
read with careful attention to its meaning 
or meanings, but he usually has the wrong 
type of meaning in mind and the wrong 
notion of its relation to the novel as an un- 
folding structure. Give him enough intel- 
lectual rope and he will turn the most 



straightforward narrative into an auto- 
biographical mystery, a metaphysical puz- 
zle, or a portentous document in the his- 
tory of social and cultural dynamics. 

II 

My first suggestion is that a novel ought 
to be read with some appreciation of the 
diverse ways in which it may combine the 
effects of other forms of literature. Of the 
various literary forms, the novel achieved 
maturity last. The epic, the drama, the 
informal essay, and the lyric poem may 
exist in a modern novel like old writing 
on a palimpsest. 

The main effect of the epic at its best 
may be defined as the creation of panorama. 
It may give us the panorama of one hero's 
life, as he moves from place to place, over 
a considerable period of time, as in the 
Odyssey. Or it may give us the panorama 
of many interrelated actions held together 
by a master theme or a common setting, as 
in the Iliad. The main effect of the drama 
may be defined as the creation of tension 
rather than of panorama. This tension is 
amongst a few fully drawn characters. It 
is commonly limited in setting and in time. 
It follows a definite, tightly unified pattern 
of "attack," turning-point or crisis, and 
climax or resolution, of building up and 
tapering off. This pattern is unfolded in 
a continuity of narrative "scenes" with care- 
ful attention to adequate dialogue. A novel 
tends to create the panorama of the epic 
when it is the biography of a hero or a 
heroine, as many great English novels are, 
such as Tom Jones, David Copperfield, 
Jude the Obscure, or Dorothy Richard- 
son's Pilgrimage. A novel tends to create 
the panorama of the epic, again, when it 
weaves together many stories to portray 
an historical period or a given social order 
or institution. One example is Galsworthy's 
A Modern Comedy, with its picture of the 
English upper middle-class during the 
1 920's. Another example is John Dos Pas- 
sos' U.S.A., with its complex exhibit of the 
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workings of American capitalism from 1 900 
to the Depression. One may also mention 
Arnold Bennett's Imperial Palace, with its 
re-creation of the many-sided life of a huge 
luxury hotel, or Elmer Rice's Imperial 
City, with its department-store kaleido- 
scope of the interdependence of human lives 
in present-day New York. On the other 
hand, the novel is constantly tending toward 
the tension of the drama with its more 
definite structure. Even when a novel is 
panoramic in its structural plan and totality 
of effects, it may follow a kind of "dra- 
matic" narrative method in its reliance 
upon development by "scenes," its empha- 
sis on dialogue in such "scenes," and its 
rigorous exclusion of all intrusive essay 
comment by the author. There are many 
fine English novels that are primarily dra- 
matic in their structure, from Kenilworth 
and Pride and Prejudice to The Return of 
the Native and Charles Morgan's Sparken- 
broke. I know of no better example of a 
novel wherein the panoramic structure of the 
epic is blended with "dramatic" narrative 
method than Tolstoy's War and Peace. 

The distinction between epic and dra- 
matic effects in the novel was memorably 
recognized by the anonymous novelist who 
disclosed many of the secrets of his craft 
in the essay, "On Beginning to Write a 
Novel," in Harpers for July, 1936: 

In me, as in most novelists, I imagine, exists a 
conflict. I am impelled two ways, toward the big 
canvas and the wide-sweeping brush, with whole 
h istoric eras for playthings, whole classes of so- 
ciety for counters, the crash and tumult and tur- 
bulence of society (including, possibly, the class 
struggle) ; and toward the small, contracted 
beam of light that ignores the big canvas and 
falls for only a little while, a year or two at most, 
on only a few people, a half dozen at the outside, 
but penetrates their ambiguity as deeply as may 
be. And in me it is the second impulse that al- 
ways wins. Every novel I have written began in 
my mind in the wide outlines and primary colors 
of the first, and ended, by the time I sat down 
to write, in the intricate details of the emotional 
lives of a few people, the half-lights, the chiaros- 



curo, the tentative and ambiguous dubieties that 
the second impulse implies. 

In professional criticism, the distinction is 
an old one. After expounding it in an early 
essay on Meredith, Paul Elmer More 
added the following note to the version of 
this essay which appears in his Shelbume 
Essays: Second Series: 

As I read over these paragraphs written a 
number of years ago the distinction between the 
epic and the dramatic novel seems to me essen- 
tially just, but incomplete. At another time 
Clarissa Harlowe may furnish the occasion for 
developing the theory. 

Such fine modern studies of the art of the 
novel as Percy Lubbock's The Craft of 
Fiction and Joseph Warren Beach's The 
Twentieth Century Novel, both heavily 
indebted to the prefaces of Henry James, 
have enhanced our understanding of pano- 
rama in the novel and of the meaning of 
the term "dramatic" as descriptive of fic- 
tional technique. Edwin Muir's even more 
penetrating The Structure of the Novel 
clarifies the difference between truly dra- 
matic structure in the novel and the many 
possible variations of looser, more pano- 
ramic structure and provides a basis for 
insisting that a more careful distinction 
should be made between dramatic struc- 
ture and "dramatic" narrative method. But 
the whole matter remains incomplete in our 
criticism; the aesthetic ramifications and 
nuances which it involves have yet to be 
worked out thoroughly and systematically. 

Turning now to the informal essay, we 
can define its main interest as the revela- 
tion of the author's personality at his dis- 
cursive ease. In this form of writing an 
author may air his opinion on everything 
from the immortality of the soul to the 
snakes of Iceland and the art of loafing. 
Some novelists are really essayists at heart 
and cannot refrain from halting the story 
to chat or to argue with the reader. Others 
who are more clever but equally unable to 
remain "objective" create an imaginary 
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mouthpiece. There are able critics, such as 
Professor Beach and Bernard DeVoto, who 
condemn the first tactic as utterly out- 
moded j there are many readers to whom 
the second is a bit irritating. A novel, say 
these critics and readers, should tell itself 
and the author should remain out of it, 
even by proxy. I am not so certain that he 
should. There is charm in what may be 
called the essay technique of writing a 
novel; else, the Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers would not be such an unfailing 
source of pleasure and Tom Jones and 
Vanity Fair would not be so perennially re- 
readable. This charm will forever appeal 
to the reader who is weary of the patness 
and the pretense of impersonality. The 
essay style has not marred the glory of Bal- 
zac's illusion of life, even when, as in 
Cousin Bette, he digresses from the nar- 
rative to write little essays on love and 
virtue, on Poles and sculpture. Today, the 
most interesting parts of the novels of 
Fenimore Cooper are his intruded personal 
opinions. Samuel Butler's The Way of All 
Flesh and H. G. Wells' Tono-Bungay are 
memorable modern novels that ignore the 
importance which Professor Beach attaches 
to the event of "Exit Author" and sneak 
this malfeasant intruder back into the re- 
vampt and vacuum-swept house of Scheher- 
azade through the wide-open broad bay- 
windows of first-person narrative in the 
transparent disguise of moralizing Mr. 
Overton and loquacious, eager-minded 
George Ponderevo. Even so expert a crafts- 
man as Conrad employed his imaginary 
narrator, Marlow, to harangue the reader 
interminably in invertebrate but vivid prose 
with his creator's cryptic philosophy of life. 

As for the lyric poem and the novel, it 
would appear at first glance that there is 
little connection between them. When we 
reflect, however, that the aim of a lyric 
poem is to join thought and emotion and 
sensation in a kind of concentrated unity 
and that poetry may be written in prose as 
well as verse, it is clear that a novel may 



have its genuinely poetic moments. It may 
have them, particularly, in its description 
and in its analysis of the thought, emotion, 
and sensation of a character. Consider, for 
example, that moment in Joyce's A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man when 
Stephen Dedalus is walking on the Dublin 
beach. He beholds a bathing girl who is, 
for him, the nymph in the brake, the flaw- 
less Beauty that all artists fall in love with 
at least once in their lives through chance- 
given vision and never quite fall out of 
love with afterwards although the vision 
may never be vouchsafed again. The pas- 
sage which Joyce devotes to Stephen's re- 
actions to the bathing girl is mere prose 
only to a very unpoetic reader. To the 
reader with a feeling for word and image 
and rhythm, it is a lyric poem of haunting 
quality: 

A girl stood before him in midstream: alone 
and still, gazing out to sea. She seemed like one 
whom magic had changed into the likeness of 
a strange and beautiful seabird. Her long slender 
bare legs were delicate as a crane's and pure save 
where an emerald trail of seaweed had fashioned 
itself as a sign upon the flesh. Her thighs, fuller 
and softhued as ivory, were bared almost to the 
hips where the white fringes of her drawers were 
like feathering of soft white down. Her slate- 
blue skirts were kilted boldly about her waist and 
dovetailed behind her. Her bosom was as a bird's, 
soft and slight, slight and soft as the breast of 
some dark-plumaged dove. But her long fair 
hair was girlish: and girlish, and touched with 
the wonder of mortal beauty, her face. 

She was alone and still, gazing out to sea; 
and when she felt his presence and the worship 
of his eyes her eyes turned to him in quiet suf- 
ferance of his gaze, without shame or wanton- 
ness. Long, long she suffered his gaze and then 
quietly withdrew her eyes from his and bent 
them towards the stream, gently stirring the 
water with her foot hither and thither. The first 
faint noise of gently moving water broke the 
silence, low and faint and whispering, faint as 
the bells of sleep; hither and thither, hither and 
thither: and a faint flame trembled on her cheek. 

— Heavenly God! cried Stephen's soul, in an 
outburst of profane joy. — 
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III 

My second suggestion is that a novel 
ought to be read as a form of indirect or 
vicarious experience. To read a novel in 
this way is to forget the world about us 
and to enter into the world of the novel 
as if it were for the time being a more real 
world. We identify ourselves with this 
character and then with that character. We 
join in the happiness of the one and wince 
in the suffering of the other. Most of us 
need this kind of experience. We lead rela- 
tively limited lives. In view of all the peo- 
ple there are in the world, we have only a 
few acquaintances and even fewer intimate 
friends. The most fortunate of us cannot 
travel very widely. We tend to shut our- 
selves up in a narrow domain bounded by 
our home and by our job. The novel offers 
us the opportunity to enlarge our actual 
experience indefinitely. In doing so, it 
broadens our sympathy and our tolerance. 
It is not by accident that the development 
of the novel has coincided with the devel- 
opment of democracy. It is not by accident 
that Hitler has rid Germany of most of her 
good novelists. 

When we read novels as a form of vica- 
rious experience, we gain a new respect for 
them. We realize that the novel provides 
a broader field of vicarious experience than 
any other literary type that portrays human 
beings in action. The epic has as its province 
the plane of the ideal, and the novel may 
move upon that plane. But the novel may 
also move upon the plane of common life. 
With these two planes in mind, it is cus- 
tomary to draw a distinction between the 
romantic and the realistic novel, a distinc- 
tion that has supplanted the older one be- 
tween the romance and the novel. All one 
needs to remember about either distinc- 
tion is that both kinds of fiction may pro- 
vide the reader with a very real vicarious 
experience. The drama has as its province 
the plane of objective action, of doing and 
saying. The novel may move upon this 



plane. But the novel may also take away 
the wall of the human skull and permit the 
reader to follow the working of the human 
consciousness and witness all life unfold- 
ing in that unique mirror. With this mirror 
the dramatist can have little traffic directly, 
except when he attempts to employ the 
soliloquy or the interior monologue or when 
he resorts to the experimental devices of 
Expressionism. But Shakespeare's Ham- 
let, O'Neill's Strange Interlude, and 
Strindberg's The Dream Play and its pro- 
geny are tours de force that validate the 
aesthetic principle I have stated. 

The reality of the vicarious experience 
in any particular novel has little to do with 
mere grubby fidelity to the facts of em- 
pirical actuality. Rather, such reality is de- 
pendent upon resourceful use of all those 
principles and devices that constitute what 
is known as the technique of the novel. If 
the structure of a novel has been so worked 
out as to disengage and emphasize the 
meaning or "criticism of life" potential in 
the material chosen by the novelist, the 
vicarious experience will seem more real. 
The "point of view," the center of refer- 
ence from which the story is told, is also 
important. To tell a story from the first- 
person "point of view" has the advantage 
of lending an air and tone of actual testi- 
mony. To tell a story from the third-person 
"point of view," the "point of view" of the 
author, and yet to keep always before the 
reader the flow of thought of one of the 
characters, has the advantage of inviting the 
reader's participation, of entrapping him 
into a positive empathy. 

Above all, the illusion of reality and the 
vividness of vicarious experience provided 
by a novel depend upon character creation. 
What makes a character come alive is not 
so easy to say. For one thing, a character 
must be complex, neither too good nor too 
bad. Most wooden characters are either too 
simply good, like the hero and heroine of 
a novel by Harold Bell Wright, or too sim- 
ply decadent, like the middle-class folk in 
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an inferior proletarian novel of the 1930's. 
Furthermore, to be alive, a character must 
act with a certain consistency in his com- 
plexity, that is, he must not, without ade- 
quate motivation, violate in Chapter Ten 
the notion we have formed of him in 
Chapter Two. Finally, a character comes 
alive when his creator has a flair for dia- 
logue. In Kenneth Roberts' Northwest 
Passage, Cap Huff is very much alive. And 
one reason is that Mr. Roberts knows how 
to make him talk. A disreputable vagabond 
with a heart of hickory and gold, Cap is 
welcomed by the students of Colonial Har- 
vard and shows them how to make his fav- 
orite drink, hot buttered rum. After they 
have watched the manufacture and while 
they are partaking of the product, Cap lec- 
tures them on the subject of hot buttered 
rum: 

"This here," he said, "ain't the proper way 
to make it. I put hot water in this here, but what 
you ought to have is hot cider. You take three 
or four drinks of this, made the right way, and 
you don't worry about what kind of food you're 
eating, or about anything else, either. You can't 
remember what you et five minutes after you 
et it. 

"And it ain't a temporary drink, like most 
drinks. That's on account of the butter. No mat- 
ter how much you drink of anything else, it'll 
wear off in a day or so; but you take enough 
hot buttered rum and it'll last you pretty near as 
long as a coonskin cap. Fellers out our way 
drink it when they're going out after catamounts, 
on account of catamount-hunting being hard 
work and requiring considerable persistence. 
After a man's had two-thrcc drinks of hot but- 
tered rum, he don't shoot a catamount; all he's 
got to do is walk up to him and kiss him just 
once; then put him in his bag, all limp." 

The illusion of reality in a novel may be 
sustained by proper conduct of the action. 
If the action depends too much on the long 
arm of coincidence, the deus ex machina, 
or too much on the trickery of a villain, the 
diabolus ex machino> the whole novel may 
appear artificial and lacking in inevitabil- 



ity. But if what happens at any given mo- 
ment is made to foreshadow what is going 
to happen and to call back to mind what 
has happened, and if action and character 
are mutually determining, there is an ef- 
fect of continuity and integration that par- 
allels the interrelatedness of life, and the 
vicarious experience is more real. Nor can 
we ignore the role played by setting. When 
setting is merely a backdrop against which 
the action takes place, the all-important 
element of reality is impaired. But when 
setting becomes an environmental force 
that affects character or when it is a factor 
in the atmosphere or mood of the whole 
story, reality is caught and held. 

Lastly, the elusive and illusive reality of 
a novel is an achievement of style, a way 
of using words, in all the diverse kinds of 
writing of which most novels are com- 
posed, so that unity of tone and mood re- 
sults and so that through this unity the 
reader is conscious of the individuality of 
a richly stored mind transmuting the ex- 
perience presented. Style and structure in 
a novel are like the texture and the figure 
of a carpet and, as Henry Bamford Parkes 
pointed out in a review in Scrutiny for 
June, 1940, are considerations of primary 
importance in a critical estimate: 

Literary value depends, in the first place, on 
the inherent quality of a writer's mind, as evi- 
denced in the sincerity and freshness of his per- 
ceptions and his freedom from cliches. This 
quality reveals itself in the texture of a style, so 
that it is usually possible to recognize a writer of 
genuine talent by the reading of a single para- 
graph. Anybody whose style conveys this sense 
of original observation deserves to be read, no 
matter how many other deficiencies he may have. 
Writers, however, who have nothing but this 
inherent quality of perceptiveness finally disap- 
point their readers by their failure to develop. 
Continued growth requires a power to synthesize 
and evaluate experience — a power which is pro- 
foundly moral in the highest sense; and as the 
faculty of perceptiveness reveals itself in style, so 
that of synthesis bears some relation to the novel's 
organic structure. . . . Structual weaknesses in a 
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novel, or the adoption of an artificial structure 
which is imposed upon the theme instead of de- 
veloping out of it, are signs of fragmentary ex- 
periencc. . . . 

IV 

My third suggestion is that a novel 
ought to be read for its value as a "criti- 
cism of life" or an interpretation of life. 
This "criticism of life" constitutes the 
meaning of a novel and may be regarded as 
a part of its aesthetic whole. In this whole, 
the meaning may serve as a principle of 
unity, as a controlling theme determining 
the emphases of structure and the nuances 
of technique. Its presence can enhance the 
illusion of reality and enrich the vicarious 
experience therein involved, and in its ab- 
sence the illusion and the experience are 
not so compelling. Such meaning is to a 
novel what Emerson's "metre-making argu- 
ment" is to a poem. There are two kinds 
of inferior novels: (1) those which create 
a kind of illusion by good technique but 
which have little or no meaning; (2) those 
which are replete with meaning at the ex- 
pense of illusion, to the detriment of what 
Coleridge called "willing suspension of 
disbelief," and might better have been ex- 
pository treatises. In the superior novel, 
the meaning, although by no means hidden, 
is implicit rather than too explicit, and is 
to be grasped slowly as we disengage the 
emphases of structure, as we share the ex- 
periences of the characters in action, with 
now this passage or scene and now that sug- 
gesting to us what the novelist wants us to 
understand. 

The interpretation of life in a novel may 
have, of course, more than one focus. There 
is first, the more broadly philosophic focus. 
When a novel has such a focus, it will un- 
dertake to illumine life as a whole, or deal 
suggestively with universal forces such as 
time and fate and death, or grapple with 
ultimate problems of conduct. A good ex- 
ample is Arnold Bennett's The Old Wives' 
Tale. The idea for the novel came to Ben- 



nett in a restaurant in Paris. Struck by the 
contrast between an old woman among the 
patrons and a charming young waitress, he 
reflected that this old woman, too, was 
young once, and this banally obvious point 
led him to weigh the tragic effect of time on 
human life. When he wrote The Old 
Wives' Tale, his main effort was to show 
what change time's winged chariot wrought 
in the lives of two sisters — Constance, who 
remained at home and married a clerk in 
the family store and devoted herself to her 
husband and her son; Sophia, a more pagan 
personality with a love of adventure, who 
eloped with a traveling salesman only to 
be abandoned by him in Paris and who 
thereafter struggled hard to make her own 
way and win ultimately to the transient 
tawdry splendor of being the proprietress 
of a respectable pension. Eventually, in 
old age, the two sisters are once more to- 
gether. Sophia's knowledge of what life 
really is comes to her when she stands at 
the deathbed of the man who long ago 
abandoned her: 

The whole of her huge and bitter grievance 
against him fell to pieces and crumbled. She saw 
him young, and proud, and strong, as for in- 
stance when he had kissed her lying on the bed 
in that London hotel — she forgot the name — 
in 1866; and now he was old, and worn, and 
horrible, and dead. ... By the corner of her eye, 
reflected in the mirror of a wardrobe near the 
bed, she glimpsed a tall, forlorn woman, who had 
once been young and now was old; who had 
once exulted in abundant strength, and trodden 
proudly on the neck of circumstance, and now 
was old. . . . "Yet a little while," she thought, 
"and I shall be lying on a bed like that! And 
what shall I have lived for? What is the mean- 
ing of it?" 

Constance's knowledge of what life really 
is comes to her when she stands at the 
deathbed of Sophia: 

Sophia's charm and Sophia's beauty — what 
profit had they been to their owner? . . . Hers 
had not been a life at all. And the reason? It is 
strange how fate persists in justifying the harsh 
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generalizations of Puritan morals, of the morals 
in which Constance had been brought up by her 
stern parents! Sophia had sinned. It was there- 
fore inevitable that she should suffer. . . . There 
was no getting away from these verities, thought 
Constance. And she was to be excused for think- 
ing that all modern progress and cleverness was 
as naught, and that the world would be forced 
to return upon its steps and start again in the 
path which it had left. 

When we compare these two scenes and 
weigh what may be termed their "thematic 
passages" carefully against one another and 
with reference to our experience of the 
novel as a whole, we can draw some con- 
clusion as to Bennett's final view of man's 
fate. 

There is, in the second place, the more 
narrow psychological focus. A novel with 
such a focus attempts to illumine, not 
human life in general, but human nature, 
the personal problems of typical or unique 
individuals. Consider, for example, D. H. 
Lawrence's Sons and Lovers. In following 
the fortunes of the protagonist, Paul 
Morel, we are led to a better knowledge of 
three conflicts that arise in almost every 
human life: conflict with one's parents, con- 
flict between one's conscious and one's sub- 
conscious self, and conflict with the other 
sex. At the close of the novel, Paul is still 
struggling for mastery of himself. He is a 
kind of derelict tortured by the memory of 
his dead mother and yet strong enough to 
quell the impulse to seek out the womb of 
nothingness: 

Where was he? — one tiny upright speck of 
flesh, less than an ear of wheat lost in the field. 
He could not bear it. On every side the immense 
dark silence seemed pressing him, so tiny a spark, 
into extinction and yet, almost nothing, he could 
not be extinct. Night, in which everything was 
lost, went reaching out, beyond stars and sun. 
Stars and sun, a few bright grains, went spin- 
ning round for terror, and holding each other in 
embrace, there in a darkness that outpassed them 
all, and left them tiny and daunted. So much, 
and himself, infinitesimal, at the core a nothing- 
ness, and yet not nothing. 



"Mother!" he whimpered— "mother! " 

She was the only thing that held him up, him- 
self, amid all this. And she was gone, inter- 
mingled herself. He wanted her to touch him, 
have him alongside with her. 

But no, he would not give in. Turning 
sharply, he walked toward the city's gold phos- 
phorescence. His fists were shut, his mouth set 
fast. He would not take that direction, to the 
darkness, to follow her. He walked towards the 
faintly humming, glowing town, quickly. 

Finally, a novel may have a social focus 
in addition to the focus that is broadly 
philosophical or that is more narrowly psy- 
chological. The novel with a social focus 
attempts to heighten our awareness of 
mores or manners or the clash of political 
or economic forces and groups. A good ex- 
ample is Zola's Germinal. In its pages we 
view the deplorable lot of a group of min- 
ers in Northern France half a century ago. 
We are given the complete details of their 
exploitation until they become symbolic of 
human exploitation at all times and every- 
where. Then we look into the homes of 
their exploiters and find out what luxury 
and idleness do to the morals, the feelings, 
and the intelligence. And then we follow 
all the stages of a great strike, which cul- 
minates in the mad violence of an anarchist 
and the patient determination of the de- 
feated protagonist, Etienne Lantier, to 
carry on. As Etienne departs from the min- 
ing country, he is mulling over his social 
philosophy. At first, he reflects as follows: 

Was Darwin right, then, and the world only 
a battlefield where the strong ate the weak for 
the sake of the beauty and continuance of the 
race? 

But he is able to put another interpretation 
on all he has endured and to look hopefully 
beyond momentary defeat to the future's 
conquest of injustice by other means than 
mob violence: 

And he now thought that, perhaps, violence 
would not hasten things. Cutting cables, tearing 
up rails, breaking lamps, what a useless task it 
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was! It was not worth while for three thousand 
men to rush about in a devastating band doing 
that. He vaguely divined that lawful methods 
might one day be more terrible. 

Certainly the reader is left with the social 
issues of the novel clearly defined in his 
memory. There is meaning, but it is not 
hidden, nor is it merely tacked on as a 
moral. It has come to fitienne as the inevit- 
able result of the impact of experience. It 
has emerged from its implicitness in all that 
has gone before. It has spired out of the 
action. 

V 

In an interview in The New York Times 
Book Review for December 28, 1941, 
Struthers Burt, himself a novelist of some 
talent, makes the following observations 
about reading novels in war-time: 

... I can't help wondering why people should 
read novels now. I can't keep my mind on them 
— haven't been able to since war started in 
Europe. Of course, when you're writing one 
that is another matter. You are putting down 
things that, you hope, you know and that you 
find of intense interest. But as for reading — I'll 
take "Berlin Diary," books of that sort. 

With all due respect to Mr. Burt and 
to Berlin Diary, here is a view of reading 
that is woefully shallow and short-sighted, 
that takes little reck of literature as one of 
the supreme humanistic disciplines. To say 
that novels interpret life in a broadly philo- 
sophic focus, or a psychological focus, or a 
social focus is merely another and more 
specific way of saying that they are rich in 



human or humane values. And in the great 
novels of the world, all kinds of focus may 
be present in some harmonious combina- 
tion, so that only an intrepid critic would 
seek to assess definitively the sum of human 
values therein discoverable by sensitive 
readers. For what are we fighting but a 
world wherein traditional human values 
will prevail? Should we not keep these 
human values before us as we train for 
battle and work in war industries and 
civilian defense? If so, one can't help won- 
dering why people shouldn't occasionally 
read novels now — and poems and plays and 
essays as well — and read them with an ab- 
sorption that they seldom knew before. 
Democracy needs but one kind of propa- 
ganda — that of the creative vision that ex- 
ists in the art and literature of all man- 
kind. Democracy, as Thomas Mann has 
pointed out, opposes totalitarianism with 
"the true totality." 

Not only is such reading not irrelevant 
to our morale during the war: we should 
also look and think beyond. When the 
Axis is finally overthrown, humanity's long 
convalescence from its rendezvous with 
brutality, sacrifice, and pain will be easier if 
those who survive have not lost the sense 
of life's many-faceted polarity of dualisms, 
the knowledge of the heart of man, and 
the rational passion and passionate ration- 
ale for a better world that are nowhere to 
be found as in great literature and that no- 
where in such literature persist more vigor- 
ously than in great novels, with their 
copiousness of example and detail and their 
amplitude of evocation. 
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The caminos of Mexico have no be- 
ginning and are without end. For, 
having set out upon a road, one can 
take up a foot-trail common to pack-beasts 
and men; from this one can branch out upon 
a side trail connecting dimly to another side 
trail by a deer or cattle path which leads 
one back again by a circuitous route to a 
main trail and eventually to the point of 
departure. Thus the land is covered with 
a maze of trails, over plains and valleys, 
through mountains, deserts, and canyons, 
from seashore to seashore; a young man 
could grow a gray beard following them 
and in the end reach only his own grave. 
Graves, as a word in passing and not as 
evidence for the above statement, can often 
be seen along the trails of Mexico; the 
mounds of stones are like periods to sen- 
tences and their little wooden crosses like 
asterisks suggesting footnotes to lives never 
written. By the trails also are other mounds 
of stones bearing crosses at the apex, which 
in the sentence of life may be likened to 
commas. In passing these the pious jour- 
neyman lifts his hat and tosses on another 
stone. These heaps of stones, though topped 
with the Catholic cross, preserve neverthe- 
less an old Indian custom. 

The trails are not young. Until the com- 
ing of the Spaniards Mexicans were with- 
out the wheel, the burro, or the horse. For 
generations their bare feet and guaraches y 
in coming and going, outlined and smoothed 
these trails in forming the great maze of 



Mexican relationships. When the Con- 
quistadores marched northward they fol- 
lowed wide clear foot-trails from tribe to 
tribe. The Road to Cibola 1 was one of the 
most ancient and important highways of 
North America, stretching from the pueb- 
los of the Southwest to Mexico City and 
on southward, how far we do not know. 
Before the human trails were the feral 
ones, formed by a vast miscellany of past- 
shadowy beasts, going and coming between 
water and pasture, on reproductive pur- 
suits, and upon migrations. 

Trails are not static elements, as we usu- 
ally think of them, but shift and alter with 
the passage of time. The trails of Mexico 
changed with the waxing and waning of 
tribes and with their migrations. Now they 
change with innovations and habits, yet 
over a large part of Mexico most of the old 
Indian thoroughfares remain. Portions of 
the Road to Cibola and the trail from the 
land of the Warihios at San Bernardo to 
the land of the Chi'nipas at Chmipas are 
such remnants. In places the latter trail is 
worn to a depth of four or five feet in 
disintegrating granite by water and foot of 
man and beast, so that one walks embanked 
on either side to his head or shoulders. 
Many trails have been most radically al- 
tered since the coming of the Spaniards and 
some established in recent times have al- 
ready been abandoned — as in the case of 

1 Carl O. Sauer, The Road to Cibola. Berkeley: Univ- 
Calif. Press, 1931. 
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the wagon roads in the vicinity of Baroy- 
eca, old capital of Sonora, a city which in 
itself has fallen to emptiness and decay. 
The small footpaths from rancho to pueblo 
and from rancho to rancho are numerous 
and shifting. New property ownership, 
milpa clearings, floods and wind-felled 
trees are some of the causes which result 
in changes of route or complete abandon- 
ment. 

During my residence in San Bernardo, 
Sonora, a small pueblo of 300 to 400 peo- 
ple lying in comparative isolation and sur- 
rounded by the short-tree forest wilder- 
ness, I became intimately acquainted with 
the particular pattern of trails leading in 
and out of the pueblo. I found that these 
trails revealed many things about San Ber- 
nardo and its inhabitants: that San Ber- 
nardo is on a highway of local commerce, 
connecting the mountain isolated valley of 
Chi'nipas with the more worldly lower Rio 
Mayo country j that the natives come and 
go with a rough regularity between their 
houses and their outlying milpas, pastures, 
and forests i that within the town itself as 
well as on its outskirts is a great maze of 
pathways beaten by visiting neighbors, who 
tend to form self-centered groups. 

In addition there are some paths for 
which at first I could find no practical use. 
Why, for instance, should a winding trail 
run around the town walls, wandering 
through the encroaching shrubbery from a 
house at one end of town to a house at the 
opposite end, when the shortest distance is 
by the open obvious route straight through 
town? Natural obstructions such as gulches 
and rocks have played but a minor part in 
determining its course. To be sure, such 
paths wind around particularly dense 
thickets and rock abutments, but in general 
they lead over terrain less hospital to the 
foot than the more direct central trails. 

Gradually, as my acquaintance and un- 
derstanding of the people grew, the trails 
with all of their psychological implications 
became clearer, and in their very nature 



they helped me to an understanding of the 
people. With these two sources of informa- 
tion (trails and people), each reacting upon 
and explaining the other, I have been able 
to form the following explanation of the 
San Bernardo trail pattern which, I think, 
will come out most clearly if I list the 
trails according to their uses. Indeed, use 
is the source of their existence and to un- 
derstand that fact in its full implications is 
to understand the social life of such a Mex- 
ican community. I shall dispose of the 
obvious trails first, skipping only the auto 
road, which ends at San Bernardo. The 
accompanying map will clarify the text. 

The Highway 

It enters San Bernardo from the west, as 
the road from Alamos to Chi'nipas and 
Chihuahua, and fans out like the synapse 
of a nerve. The one trail becomes several, 
represented by the "a's" on the map. This 
fanning is due to the branching of the trail 
to different parts of the town, principally 
the main Barrio and Frijole Barrio; and 
also to the uncertainty of the pack trains in 
knowing just which route to select. 

Sometimes the pack animals will split 
into two or three files, each following its 
own trail, depending usually upon the in- 
dependent whim of a pack beast leading 
others less headstrong behind it. Perhaps 
the weary arriero is too listless to guide 
them, knowing that it will not matter any- 
way, eventually they will all unite again 
into the outgoing trail on the other side. 
This independent streak in the pack ani- 
mal is the strongest factor in keeping so 
many highway routes well beaten through 
the tiny pueblo. Perhaps the animal re- 
members a particular route, or a house 
where once or several times his burden was 
unloaded and he was allowed to rest, while 
his driver sipped the inevitable coffee. One 
must not overlook, however, the most ob- 
vious use of these branches; they are a nat- 
ural convenience leading more local trav- 
elers to different parts of town. 
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Upon this main trail goes all manner of 
merchandise. From the merchants below 
in the railroad towns come cube sugar, cof- 
fee beans, rock salt, and other groceries — 
some in cans — and even dates from Baja 
California, matted together in great balls 
and sewed up in hides ; hardware such as 
axes, hammers, machetes, and gasoline 
cased in tins. Once a piano was taken over 
the mountains balanced on the back of an 
exceptionally strong mule with two men 
on either side to steady it. From the moun- 
tains come lumber} two planks, strapped 
at one end over a mule's back, and with 
the other ends dragging along behind} 
oranges, apples, potatoes, beans, hides, raw 
metal from the mines. The pack trains 
bring cattle, brides, and sick people on the 
way to a doctor. Idling townsmen sit by the 
hour waiting to enjoy the stir the traveler 
makes when he tops the arroyo bank and 
with one stride is in town. 

Other Main Departures 

By these trails ("b's" on the map) enter, 
for the most part, those visitors known to 
San Bernardans: rancheros, neighbors, 
friends, relatives from nearby ranchos and 
pueblos. To them San Bernardo is a pur- 
chasing point, a social center, the home of 
a part of their family, or merely a neigh- 
boring town. Half the inhabitants they 
know casually and one or two closely. Both 
horsemen and footmen use the trails, as 
also do the occasional beasts of a wandering 
peddler bearing cargoes of poles, wood, 
hides, corn, oranges, or of coffee and sugar. 
The professional arrieros with their trains 
of from ten to thirty pack animals are not 
expected to be met on these lesser trails. 
Rather, it is the provincial old man thread- 
ing his lonely way with a morral slung un- 
der his shoulder; or a group of youths on 
runty ponies laughing and thudding along} 
or a small boy with his two burros loaded 
with firewood. Often there exists a fellow- 
ship between the boy and his burro, shown 
when he takes the long-eared head in his 



arms, turns his beast about on the trail, so 
that it stands reversed while the boy read- 
justs the pack. 

Trails to Mil-pas and Forest 

By these enter the staff of life, maize, 
calabazas, and a hundred and one other 
miscellaneous articles in the raw state from 
the surrounding areas} poles for building, 
wood, brush for brooms, kapok for pillows, 
wilted bundles of divers medicinal herbs, 
wild fruits, corn fodder, grass in huge bun- 
dles, otate poles, palm leaves, milk, cattle, 
rocks and woodland oddities, dead birds, 
trapped foxes and coyotes. The pobrecitos 
(little poor ones) are most upon these 
trails going to and fro, from milpa to 
house, tending maize for themselves or for 
another owner on half shares. Whether 
ragged and dirty Indians or ragged and 
soiled Mexicans they are ready to stop for 
a chat and usually will answer eagerly your 
questions about what they carry. Out of 
their simple naive minds they can tell you 
more about the half-wild world around 
than was ever dreamed in a more sophisti- 
cated philosophy. For the campo> with a 
roof of sky and walls of wilderness, is as 
much their home as the mud-wattle house 
in which they live. 

Tovon Trails 

On the map these are the small hap- 
hazard dotted lines. To the north of town 
you may see the camino to the Campo 
Santo, which is literally the "Saints' 
Ground" where lie the dead. We shall not 
enter it lest we be distracted from our gen- 
eral subject by the fantasy of graveyard 
art as it is most extensively practiced in 
Mexico. The trail is not well used; the 
town is too small to provide sufficient 
deaths with their consequent processions 
of mourners and decorators. 

One may also note a series of small 
trails leading from the houses down a cliff 
into the arroyo. These are water trails go- 
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ing to little positas scooped out in the 
gravel wash. Some time in the past Mexi- 
cans learned that water taken from such 
little gravel wells is fresh and pure, so 
now, even though a clear brook sparkles 
and bubbles through the wide arroyo bed, 
they still carry their drinking water up 
from the positas. 

Trails also lead to the stream side, 
where women wash clothes with loud flap- 
ping and beating upon chosen rocks. There 
everybody bathes, infrequently, but almost 
invariably on San Juan's day, which falls 
the twenty-fourth of June and about the 
day the very welcome summer rains begin. 
"Of all the fiesta days," my mozo, Juanito, 



said, "San Bernardans like best the day of 
San Juan. At the first suggestion of dawn 
the father rouses his household and they 
all go down to the arroyo to bathe. Later 
they return to the house and gorge upon 
watermelons, the fruit they love. These 
have been raised by irrigation in little ar- 
royo side gardens during the hot spring 
dry season. They put up gay paper decora- 
tions; visit one another's houses and in the 
evening dance and sing. It is the day for 
the beginning of Las Aguas when the ver- 
dant summer growing season begins." 
Women, particularly girls, with ollas on 
their heads, are more commonly seen than 
men on these trails to the arroyo, and boys 
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often run up and down in play, or with the 
yoke carry ten gallons of water at a time. 

I have entered on the map only a few of 
the little trails in the plaza, a bare open 
area without shrub or tree, through which 
everyone passes according to the particular 
angle of his destination. In two of the 
buildings are small tiendas, to which the 
people are incessantly running for a few 
centavos' worth of sugar, salt, coffee, candy, 
matches, or other commodity. I have also 
omitted many of the interhouse trails, 
chiefly for lack of space and because they 
would provide only a needless repetition. 
Some of them are more worn than others, 
indicating the intimacy of some of the 
dwellers. 

The trails between the houses of Carlos 
and Carlota, and between those of Renalda 
and Leandro are examples. They suggest 
closely affiliated families more or less dis- 
tinct from the others, an indication borne 
out by a personal acquaintance with each 
of the two. It is seldom that the members 
of the Carlota-Carlos set visit those of the 
Renalda-Leandro set, since a slight ani- 
mosity or jealousy exists between the two 
in pueblo affairs. They are politically and 
ethically separated, although some of the 
sons and daughters have married across the 
feudal line. Other trails indicate similar 
lines of demarcation between inhabitants, 
which can be explained only on such 
grounds as that of social status. 

In this respect the pathways to the west 
of town loom up conspicuously. The map 
reveals more quickly, perhaps, than actual 
inspection, that they are used for going 
from one end of town to the other by a side 
route, which does not lead through the 
public square or past the front of houses. 
In other words, those who use this route 
are persons who do not wish to be seen. A 
visit to the two ends of the town discloses 
that the houses there belong to the poorer 
class, those to the north being pure In- 
dians, either Mayos or Warihios. These 
Indians, for reasons known only to them- 



selves, often avoid persons outside their 
own little group. Observation, however, 
disclosed several causes of this exclusive- 
ness. 

The adolescent youths of the town may 
take a keen delight in casting upon them 
the stones of aspersion, mocking their 
dress, their Indian identity, and such per- 
sonal peculiarities as a limp or protruding 
teeth. Even the elders will indulge in 
laughter at an Indian's expense. I recall 
also the story of my mozo, Juanito, who 
one day was hunting a burro in the monte. 
He heard the excited cries of a woman call- 
ing her husband. Going to the edge of 
a deep arroyo he looked down to see a 
Mexican attacking a woman. She was only 
an Indian, he said, but acknowledged that 
it was bad. 

In Alamos, a beautiful and stately old 
neighboring town, I have seen boys in dia- 
bolical and sadistic humor taunt and tease 
cripples and simple-minded people beyond 
the limits of the observer's patience. Such 
persecution, however, is fortunately not 
prevalent in San Bernardo, where the line 
between the upper and lower classes is not 
so sharp. It is obvious, however, that the 
Indian's contact with the Mexican is not 
always happy. 

The Indian may also take a bypath be- 
cause he has some business which he wishes 
to carry on secretly with someone at the 
other end of town. Or he may not wish to 
be detained, as he is likely to be if he goes 
through the main part of town, for there 
he might meet someone who wished to talk 
awhile, and he would be too polite or in- 
terested to refuse. 

Finally one must not forget that the In- 
dian, particularly the Warihio, is a shy per- 
son with a long heritage of solitary ances- 
tors behind him. The bypaths will lead 
him inconspicuously to the milpa or forest 
as well as to almost any house in town. He 
can travel back and forth from field to 
house for weeks at a time without the ordi- 
nary people taking the least notice of him. 
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From the foregoing evidence we can as- 
sume that the particular maze of bypaths 
lying on the west side of town is really due 
to the fact that San Bernardo is a biracial 
and class-conscious town. Not only do the 
upper class have their own houses and dis- 
trict in a vague way; they also have their 
own caminos in the same vague unconscious 
way as the peasant or Indian has his paths. 

On the whole there is amity between 
the two groups and as they mix in town 
and field one is not aware on the surface 
of any distinction. They have too much in 
common in their way of life to appear 
otherwise; Indian and Mexican may sit 
visiting under the Mexican's portal, while 
their children romp together upon the ar- 



royo sands below. It is the new Mexican 
democracy with survivals from the past; 
not until the last pure Indians of Mexico 
have gone will the differential undercur- 
rent cease to flow and make a ripple here 
and there. 

It would be interesting to know if the 
pattern of side trails is found in other 
biracial towns, so numerous through Mex- 
ico, and what other idiosyncrasies might be 
detected therein. The trails are an inher- 
ent and useful product of the brown man, 
whose feet write riddles in the earth. They 
are an ever-present, yet labyrinthine and 
ambiguous source book, expressing the flux 
between the vanishing old and the impera- 
tive new. 




A Grave Alonc the Trail, p. 152 

. . little wooden crosses like aster- 
isks suggesting footnotes to lives 
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They are creatures who seem almost 
as rare as unicorns in these sad days 
— men who love life for its own sake; 
lovers of the good round earth wearing 
grass like a living pelt; worshippers of the 
sun for more than its ultraviolet rays; lov- 
ers of landscape without social documenta- 
tion. Especially are they rare among artists 
of all kinds. But I found one not so long 
ago in a writer of prose that was alive, 
beautiful, and useful. I did him the homage 
that is most acceptable to a writer. I read all 
that I could find of his work, and bought 
his books. And I felt that the world and I 
had sustained a great loss when he died in 
December of 1939 at Davos Platz, of sin- 
ister name, in Switzerland. 

This man was Llewelyn Powys, of the 
gifted Powys clan, who for all his going to 
and fro in the world, and for all the years 
he spent in Africa and America, was still in 
essence a man of Dorset, like Thomas 
Hardy and William Barnes and Tom Cor- 
yat, of whom he wrote in "Thirteen 
Worthies" and elsewhere; for he was not 
one to be fickle with his favorites. His foot- 
falls, as he wrote of Thomas Hardy's, had 
so often indented "the turnpike roads, the 
honeysuckle lanes, the flinty ewe-cropped 
downs of the ancient county of Dorset, in 
England," that some virtue from that earth 
is patent in most of what he wrote. 

Sleeping by a campfire in the Rocky 
Mountains, wrapped in his blankets, he 
dreams that as he is showing his brother 



Willie this country they suddenly pass 
through a small door and find themselves 
back in the top orchard at home. 

That small door is never far away in his 
writing. Let it be Palestine or New York, 
or the magic mountain in Switzerland 
where he was obliged to spend so much of 
his time; let it be even an African escarp- 
ment along which a procession of baboons 
moves — the mind that sees them is attuned 
first of all to the home sights and pastoral 
lands of Tintinhull and Yeovil, Dorchester 
and Weymouth, East Chaldon and Monta- 
cute; to the rivers and great headlands of 
which he so often calls the roll in his writ- 
ing, the pink and white campion meadows, 
the fritillaries and lesser blues, the part- 
ridges and cuckoos and herring gulls, the 
hares and stoats, of Dorset and Somerset. 

Even such vivid, memorable pictures of 
Africa as are evoked in "A Leopard by 
Lake Elmenteita" and in those other stories 
and essays celebrating the mingled beauty 
and brutality of a continent where the un- 
tamed and barbaric are still in the ascend- 
ancy, owe something to his perception of 
their shocking difference from the familiar 
aspects of life in England, where even the 
wild moorlands and headlands are garden- 
like in comparison. 

There is a story of a Briton who com- 
plained of the lack of association value in 
the American landscape, and who, travel- 
ling by train through Florida, inquired the 
name of a river and was delighted when 
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the black porter made reply: "Boss, that's 
the Swanee River." 

An American is touchy about having his 
native country impugned. But even he may 
admit to himself, in a moment of quiet 
candor, that there is possibly something in 
such a criticism. 

Perhaps that is why, forsaking the not 
inconsiderable delights of the Golden Gate 
Exposition, on my one trip to San Fran- 
cisco, I took the Sausalito Ferry one sum- 
mer day, across the bay, to see what it was 
that had so pleased Llewelyn Powys there. 

There it all was, as he had described it: 
behind one, the terraced city set in its silver 
bay} before one, presently, "the island 
prison," as he had named it — otherwise, 
Alcatraz, the Rock; and on the horizon 
those tawny mountains which he said 
looked as if someone had thrown huge 
cheetah skins over them; and, at length, 
the ferry slipping in between the pier posts 
streaked with the white excrement of sea 
gulls — the gulls he never tired of watch- 
ing, whether they were native to New York 
harbor, or the snores of the Pacific, or the 
chalk cliffs of Dorset. 

And in Sausalito I found those opulent 
flowers, which, appearing with tall grasses 
so early in spring, had astonished him on 
his first arrival. There was the same high 
terraced walk shaded by eucalyptus trees 
where he strolled. On this sunny after- 
noon, with most of its people no doubt at 
work across the bay, Sausalito had the 
siesta-like air and appearance of some 
French hill town high above the Mediter- 
ranean. It drowsed in the same happy 
Lotus-Eaters fashion, its pastel-colored 
houses and gay gardens, perched on the 
hills, drinking in the sun and looking se- 
renely toward the bright blue of the bay. 

There is something peculiarly gracious 
in hearing a foreigner bless the landscape 
of one's native land, and there are few 
American writers who see our landscape 
with a more perceptive eye or describe it 
with a more eloquent tongue than Llewelyn 
Powys had for it. It is a lovable character- 



istic — his appreciation of our winelike 
autumn, the "large, gracious atmosphere," 
the spaciousness of America; his under- 
standing of "the peculiar character, rude 
and simple, that belongs to the country- 
side of old America" — an understanding 
rare among visitors to this country. 

Yet for all his understanding and appre- 
ciation — of his happiness during the win- 
ter he spent in an old Colonial farmhouse 
in the Sleepy Hollow country, where he 
pictures himself sitting over a chestnut- 
wood fire, "with the snow like a little 
ermine mat drifting in under the door," 
watching with delight from his bedroom 
window while a skunk dances an arabesque 
by moonlight for the benefit of the house- 
hold cat — in spite of all, the very beauty of 
spring coming in all its enchantment to this 
country fills him with a great longing for 
home, and he is once more the man of Dor- 
set. "As the swallow turns toward its fa- 
miliar barn," he writes 

As the cuckoo turns again to its buttercup pas- 
ture, so my heart turned toward England. . . . 
I longed for the smell of West Country hedges, 
for the smell of bramble-leaves and dock-leaves 
and ditch-cool grasses, limp with the soft, ener- 
vating, odorous dampness of an Island night in 



One does not read far into the work of 
Llewelyn Powys without discovering that 
he is not only one of those inspired ob- 
servers of nature that England produces, 
some of whom contribute to the English 
press those delightful "Country Notes" 
which appear regularly even in wartime — 
but something more as well. To be sure, he 
is a countryman under the most adverse 
urban circumstances — one who will watch 
a chance dock attain its growth in Washing- 
ton Square, and spend his nights sleeping 
on the roof in New York City, alone with 
the clouds and "a myriad isolated stars" 
and the gulls flying over in the morning 
and snow drifting over him silently in 
sleep. 

But he is a philosopher as well — a 
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philosopher who stems from Heraclitus of 
the flow, Epicurus of the pleasures of life, 
and Solomon the preacher, poet, and pessi- 
mist, and from all those sages and seers 
who warn man of the brevity of life and the 
wisdom of letting no flower of the spring 
pass him by. 

Pagan and sensualist, he calls himself, 
in good earnest. But they are words to be 
understood in a Powysian sense, for there 
is much spirit in the sensualism he advo- 
cates and the matter he trusts in, and his 
paganism is in essence a preference for the 
natural and a dislike and distrust of the 
supernatural. 

And though he speaks for the reality 
and reliability of matter and the testimony 
and joys of the senses, and of insensitivity 
as the only sin, he is a lover not of the 
Roman riot, but of the delicate Greek per- 
ceptiveness in these realms of experience. 

The truth resides in matter's proud proces- 
sions as they are revealed to our uncertain senses. 
In what can be seen, in what can be touched, 

tasted, and felt, there is no treason Here are 

the golden threads which alone can lead us 
without betrayal to those true states of beatific 
vision, ephemeral and sublime, wherein through 
the medium of our vulgar faculties we may see 
immortal movement, bright and clear, upon our 
planet. 

And where will you find such another 
pagan, finding his religion in "a heightened 
awareness of the poetry of existence," ex- 
amining Christianity so carefully and so 
often, following it to its home ground, 
cherishing the words and personality of 
Jesus — putting it aside, in the end, so re- 
luctantly? 

Over "the leafless thorn hedges, over the 
enfolded hills littered with bright flints" 
one winter's night, as he rests on a bank by 
a downland track in that part of England 
so rich in the mysterious monuments of 
pagans of times long before Christ, the 
music of church bells — that characteristic 
music of England, now silenced by war — 
reaches him from a remote belfry. It is a 



Christian music as persuasive as any to be 
heard, reviving memories and renewing old 
faiths. There and then he decides to visit 
the "actual acres" where Jesus was born 
and died, in order to come to a juster un- 
derstanding of those events — those "in- 
credible impossibilities" — which in the 
opinion of so many of his fellow islanders 
had truly happened. 

He returns a pagan still, — but surely 
there are few unbelievers who have taken 
so much trouble to justify the faith that is 
not in them: 

The sound of waters, the songs of birds, poig- 
nant with intimations, the loveliness of the 
patient, unstipulating vegetation, hold the secret 
of a far-different solution. Christianity is but a 
single radiant eddy in that deep dark stream of 
shadow and sunshine which bears us along to- 
gether, plants and beasts and men, towards the 
engulfing ocean of an unfathomable and unin- 
telligible eternity. 

And yet, there is religion in almost 
everything he wrote — a religion in which 
superstition, morbidity, and sadism had no 
part j but praising the gratitude and humil- 
ity he felt before the glory of life, the 
poetry of existence, and the happiness that 
should be natural to man. Though he likens 
the words of Jesus to the power exercised 
by radium in the physical world, he will 
have naught, or little, of what man has 
made of Christianity. He will have no 
single mystery, man-wrought, made into 
a cult to obscure the greater mystery of 
which human life is a part. "There are no 
miracles because all is a miracle. There is 
no magic because all is magic." 

The extraordinary sensitivity and per- 
ceptiveness, the delicate insight and acute 
awareness of mortality revealed in the work 
of Llewelyn Powys are rooted in the cir- 
cumstances of his life. In a vivid passage 
he compares himself to a frightened doe 
rabbit he sees in his garden, pursued by a 
stoat, which he vanquishes with a clap of 
his hands. "So and not otherwise," he 
writes, "has God clapped his hands for me 
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Llewelyn Powys in Switzerland 



— not once, nor twice." 

For Llewelyn Powys was stalked by 
death, sometimes so nearly as to leave him 
shaking "as a young colt might which has 
been down on a frozen road and is appre- 
hensive of another fall" — from the time he 
was first aware of having tuberculosis, at 
the age of twenty-five, until he died thirty 
years later. Every year, almost every day, 
of his life, he regarded as a reprieve 
granted him from death. Lying ill in the 
cold damp of an English November, dur- 
ing his first attack, he vowed that never 



again, "till he lay in hell like a sheep," 
would he suffer himself to be submerged 
by the commonplaces of life. 

If only I was permitted to live one more year, 
two more years, how eagerly would I not mark 
the passage of the sun each day across the sky, 
the recurring phases of the treacherous moon, 
and the naked beauty of each starlit night! 

It was a vow he kept, and his vision of 
the beauty of the earth and the glory of 
life, and of the transitory nature of our life 
on earth, inform all he wrote. Knowing so 
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well the air of that cold limbo between life 
and death in which the spirit is temporarily 
freed from the web of time and circum- 
stance in which everyday life is caught, he 
saw life, more commonly than most of us 
do or can, under the aspect of eternity. He 
was seldom able to forget the chilly facts 
of the human predicament — our existence 
"as conscious mites upon a globe of astral 
dust, which, like any jolly hogshead, goes 
rolling year after year through infinite 
space." 

But though the sound of Time's winged 
chariot in his ears was more like the terri- 
fying roar of the Luftwaffe than any gentle 
beating of feathers, and though he saw each 
of us meanwhile "passing away under the 
shadow of God's irreversible ordinance," 
without, in his view, any hope of another 
life to come, yet he finds in these beliefs no 
reason for despair. "The earth, with its in- 
finite delights and shadows, is enough." 
He would have us, meantime, never for- 



get the immense good fortune of being 
alive. "To be alive, only to be alive! Here 
is the praise, the wonder, and the glory!" 
It was a glory that, stricken as he was, he 
was never so complacent as to take for 
granted. 

As for himself, the manner of his death, 
as of his life, was appropriate. Like Haz- 
litt, he said at the hour of his death that he 
had had a happy life; and that he now 
wished to die quietly. There is satisfaction 
in knowing that he will not lie in one of 
those churchyards which he shrank from, 
and which read him his first poignant les- 
sons in the brevity of life and the long, 
long term of death. His ashes were to be, 
doubtless have already been, brought from 
Switzerland to England, and scattered 
upon the chalk downs he loved in life. It 
would be immortality enough to satisfy 
him, no doubt — thus to be rolled about in 
earth's diurnal course, with rocks and flow- 
ers and trees. 



TWO EPIGRAMS 

The Reformers 

Love's labor's long; be not deceived; 
Those ladies who, in feather and fur, 
Now chatter and smile, are inly grieved: 
Husbands are stubbornly what they were. 

Preservation of Friendship 

Friendship at what temperature 
Keeps the best, I can't be sure; 
Those who've either way destroyed it 
Say extremes should be avoided. 

Richard Kirk 
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HANGING WAS GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR GRANDAD 

By John Barker Waite 



Eddie Murphy was making his sixty- 
fourth appearance in the Detroit 
criminal court when I first knew 
him. A little man, about fifty, he was not 
callous enough to be a killer, not bold 
enough for a burglar, and not clever enough 
for a pickpocket. His penchant was for 
stealing loose property such as a five-dollar 
hose, selling it for fifty cents, and getting 
drunk on the proceeds. The householder 
would swear at crime conditions and law 
enforcement, and Eddie would appear in 
court once more. He was never a serious 
social danger j just a confounded commun- 
ity nuisance, which no court could abate. 
Last month Murphy again made news. He 
came before the court for the one hun- 
dredth time. This time he had stolen a 
pocket-book. The pocket-book happened 
to be empty, but the offense came within 
the classification of crimes which are se- 
verely punishable. In desperation, the trial 
judge seized upon opportunity and sen- 
tenced Eddie to from five to ten years in 
the penitentiary. As Eddie is now sixty-one 
years old he may die while in prison. But 
if he lives to get out, it is as sure as sun- 
rise that he will promptly commit another 
crime. He does not know how to live other- 



Eddie was not an especially serious com- 
munity nuisance, but he represents a serious 
national problem — the persistent repetition 
of crime by known criminals. It is a serious 
problem because most of them do repeat. 
If we could somehow deal with discovered 



criminals once, and be done with them, 
more than half our burden of crime would 
disappear. First-time offenders are trouble 
enough, of course. But we could let every 
wrongdoer we know commit one offense, 
as the law permits a dog one bite, and still, 
if we could make this first one also his last, 
we could save our worry for the problem 
of automobile parking-spaces. 

Henry VIII held his convicts down to 
one crime each rather successfully. He exe- 
cuted around 72,000 of them. He called it 
"punishment," which it wasj and it did, 
effectively, prevent repetition of wrong- 
doing. But it was the only form of punish- 
ment which ever has worked successfully. 
Criminal courts of another century had to 
deal with many a rascal who had already 
lost one of his ears, or both, as punish- 
ments for earlier offenses. Neither those 
horrible penalties, nor the dreadful prisons 
of a later period, nor our own more humane 
processes of punishment, have satisfactorily 
put a stop to forbidden activity by even the 
men who suffered them. All the data we 
can gather show the futility of punishment 
as a preventive of repeated crime. 

When Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
studied the conduct of 422 young men for 
the five years after their release from the 
Massachusetts Reformatory they found 
that 333 had committed new offenses to a 
total of 1,014 times — at least a third of 
them major crimes. Despite the punish- 
ment to which they were subjected — and 
perhaps because of that punishment — of 
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those 422 men, "89 were successes (in the 
job of abstention from crime); 71 were 
partial failures; 262 were total failures." 
Later on the Gluecks studied the conduct 
of the same men during the next five years 
of their lives. They found that what was 
left of the group came back into institutions 
— jails, reformatories, prisons — 421 times. 
Punishment did not protect society from 
those men; it laid an egg — from which 
more crime was hatched. 

Other data show the same thing; 162,- 
OOO persons whose arrest was reported to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation last 
year had already been convicted and pun- 
ished a total of 422,000 times. And when 
Thorsten Sellin investigated the peniten- 
tiary population of the various states he 
found that an appalling proportion had 
been in prison one or more times before. 
In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania, 67 per cent had previously served 
time; in the Massachusetts State Prison, 70 
per cent; in the Louisiana penitentiary, 80 
per cent. In New York 80 per cent of the 
men sentenced to imprisonment had pre- 
vious criminal records; 2703 persons had 
been arrested 10,766 times. 

As a record of specific failure of punish- 
ment Eddie Murphy's 100 reappearances 
is perhaps outstanding. But in that same 
court are recorded scores of other failures 
almost as bad. Witness, picked at random, 
Frank Evans, 54 years old, 76 convictions 
carrying a total of four years and 60 days 
in jail for drunkenness; J. W. Tyrrell, 50 
convictions for crime ranging from mis- 
demeanor to felony, with imprisonments 
from eastern county jails to California's 
San Quentin Prison; Kate Russell, 50 con- 
victions in 30 years, a total of nine years 
in confinement; Charles Steiger after 30 
years in prison for four sex offenses sen- 
tenced a fifth time, at 59 years of age, for 
a similar offense; Frank Robinson, 17 suc- 
cessive punishments, six of them on felony 
charges; William Elzy, 12 punishments 
for tampering with an automobile, nine for 



larceny, and four for other offenses; Frank 
Sammut, 1 8 years old, charged with a hit- 
run killing after 10 traffic violations in a 
single year. Should a careful study of court 
records ever be made, the complied evi- 
dence of the punitive system's ineffective- 
ness would be appalling. 

So what? Nobody today is going to ad- 
vocate the methods of Henry VIII. Will 
anything less drastic do the trick? The an- 
swer is that we need not kill a cat to keep 
it from having kittens, nor need we kill a 
criminal to prevent him from repeated 
crime. There are alternatives. Men find 
it difficult to commit crime while in con- 
finement or under supervision. Moreover, 
though punishment does not serve the pur- 
pose, criminal tendencies can be corrected 
by proper treatment. All the hundred or so 
alleged specific causes of crime boil down to 
the basic fact of unusual individual weak- 
ness, or of peculiar individual urge, under 
specific conditions. Not every poor person, 
nor every over-indulged son of wealth, nor 
every slum dweller, nor every child of a 
broken home yields to crime; there is a 
character abnormality in those who do. 
Crime results from a combination of per- 
sonality and circumstance. If either is al- 
tered, if personality is corrected or circum- 
stances changed, the repetition of crime can 
be prevented. 

Take the case of Joel Bagsby, for ex- 
ample. He was a burglar, and the police 
found him out. But by the grace of God he 
came before a wise judge who did not 
have to "punish" him because he was only 
of juvenile court age. That judge learned 
that the loot from Joel's burglaries had 
never been turned into cash; it had been 
found in his closet, neatly marked with 
date and place. Obviously Joel had not 
gone wrong for the sake of money. The 
truth was that Joel, despite his youth, was 
bald as an egg, the result of some disease. 
His fellows made fun of him and his un- 
conscious response had been, "I may have 
less hair than you, but I've got more guts." 
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He tried to prove it by his burglaries. That 
judge did not send Joel to jail, which 
would only have confirmed the notion that 
he was bad and bold as well as bald. In- 
stead, Joel was fitted to the most realistic 
wig that could be bought and sent among 
people who did not know of his baldness. 
So far as anyone knows the treatment suc- 
ceeded. 

That sort of thing is being done every 
day outside the criminal courts. In a medi- 
cal journal one reads of a persistent sex- 
offender turned into a safe citizen by cure 
of a chronically inflamed urethral tract. 
Karl Detzer writes of a boy who repeatedly 
stole money to buy candy because his blood 
stream was deficient in sugar content and 
who quit his thievery when put on a sugar 
producing diet. Dr. William Healy, in the 
Judge Baker Clinic of Boston, does strik- 
ingly successful work in prevention of crime 
by correcting psychological weaknesses and 
reducing abnormal impulses. We do not 
need to execute known criminals to stop 
their further criminality. That is the most 
effective method, undoubtedly j but segre- 
gation and correction can also accomplish 
considerable stoppage. 

And one thing more we can do that pun- 
ishment cannot do. Indeed we must do it 
if repeated crime is to be prevented. When 
persons have been released from confine- 
ment after crime they must be helped to 
live lawfully. As Mrs. Dorothy Lee, social 
service head of the Cincinnati prison stated. 
"When we release a convicted prostitute, 
cured of disease but without a penny in her 
pocket, no job, no home, no place to sleep, 
is it surprising that she comes unwillingly 
back to us?" 

The trouble with the punitive system is 
that it cannot logically do any of these 
things. It can not keep a known offender in 
jail indefinitely because that would be 
more "punishment" than he "deserves." 
Imagine what the world would have said 
had some disgusted judge sentenced Eddie 
Murphy, even on his 64th appearance for 



petty theft, to stay in confinement until he 
was cured. Under the punitive system the 
extent of a wrongdoer's punishment de- 
pends on the crime he commits, and when 
that punishment has been served he must 
necessarily be released with no considera- 
tion of his fitness for release. 

While he is in confinement, punishment 
may make him want to be good thereafter 
but it can not educate him in ability to be 
good. The prison itself and the prison con- 
tacts are sure to school him in the ways of 
crime. But to teach him a trade or other- 
wise to train him in the ways of an honest 
life would not, say the advocates of pun- 
ishment, be proper. Every real attempt to 
rehabilitate convicts and fit them for return 
to freedom has broken upon the logical 
stupidity that reward is not penalty. If some 
trial judge had believed it wise to train the 
young John Dillinger in the practices of 
good citizenship, or to force Frank Evans 
into a "cure" for inebriates, he would have 
found no facilities for either purpose — that 
is, no facilities within the scope of his 
authority as an instrumentality of punish- 
ment. And when punishment is theoreti- 
cally finished charitable citizens may, but 
prison officials cannot, follow up its victims 
with aid and assistance. Penitentiaries are 
precisely what their name connotes — places 
of punishment; and punishment does not 
satisfactorily prevent repeated crime. 

If we ever hope to check it without pun- 
ishment by death, the alternative requires 
a definite break from the punitive tradition 
and a resort to segregation and correction. 
Which will be by no means so difficult as 
one might suppose. A precise and detailed 
plan has already been offered the public. 
And it comes, oddly enough, from that 
group which is most notoriously respectful 
of tradition — the legal profession. In May 
of 1940 the 750 lawyers and judges of the 
American Law Institute approved a Youth 
Correction Act as a model for state legis- 
latures. The Act is limited in its scope to 
the treatment of youthful criminals because 
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that is the age of greatest danger, not only 
to youth itself, but to the public. Sixteen 
to twenty-one commits more crime in pro- 
portion to its numbers than all the rest of 
the population. It is only one-eighth of the 
people but it perpetrates one-fourth of our 
robberies, two-fifths of our burglaries and 
half of our automobile thefts. Moreover its 
rate of criminality has increased by 15 per 
cent in the last three years. Youth is the 
period when criminal careers begin, and if 
the repeated criminality of youth can be 
checked the criminality of maturity will 
cease to be a problem. 

The Institute's proposal sets out the 
ideals of segregation for so long as clanger 
to the public exists, of building a fitness for 
freedom by every reasonable means pos- 
sible, and of assistance in using that free- 
dom without reversion to crime. It sets up 
also the machinery for accomplishing those 
ideals. 

No public health officer who orders a 
smallpox victim into segregation would 
think of saying that he must be released at 
the end of a stated period, regardless of his 
condition. Nor would he lay down in ad- 
vance precisely the treatment which must 
be used for the cure of a patient. Neither 
treatment nor its duration are properly 
matters of prediction; they depend upon 
observation. All of which is equally true 
of the segregation and cure of criminal 
tendencies. No judge, nor anyone else, 
can say in advance when a known criminal 
will cease to be dangerous, nor how his 
tendencies can be cured and himself made 
fit for freedom. No trial judge is in a posi- 
tion to keep under continued observation 
those who have been convicted j he has a 
full-time job in supervising the conduct of 
their trials. Hence the Correction Act does 
not ask him to do the impossible. Instead it 
creates a Correction Board of state-wide 
authority and requires every criminal court 
judge before whom a youth has been con- 
victed to commit him to the custody of this 
board, rather than to prison. 



The Board will be in a position to do 
what a trial judge cannot do. It can, and 
by the terms of the statute it must, im- 
mediately examine each offender who is 
committed to it and all the background and 
circumstances of his offense. For so long 
as it keeps him under its control it must also 
keep him under continued observation. 
There can be no forgotten prisoners under 
the proposed Youth Correction Act as there 
might be under existing laws. From its 
study and observation the Board determines 
as occasion warrants what shall be done 
with each individual. It can release him at 
once, or put him on probation. If it thinks 
safest to keep him in custody it can utilize, 
to fit him for freedom, all the existing 
agencies of rehabilitation. To the extent 
that the legislature appropriates money for 
the purpose the Board can establish new 
facilities suited to changing a probable 
criminal into a probably law-abiding citi- 
zen. And when he is released it can utilize 
whatever facilities the legislature will cre- 
ate for the purpose in keeping a watchful 
eye upon him and helping him to live within 
the law. 

Will the Correction Act when adopted 
by some state legislature put an end to re- 
peated crime? No. Nor will all repetition 
be prevented while humanity remains 
human. The only reasonable question is, 
"How much more effectively will segrega- 
tion and correction prevent crime than pun- 
ishment does?" Flippancy might fairly 
answer that it could not do less. Seriously, 
its effectiveness will depend upon the char- 
acter of the men who administer it. But 
no matter by whom administered, its proc- 
esses are bound by the logic of common 
sense to do a better job of protection than 
we get from present methods. Adoption of 
the Act will inevitably profit the public, 
and cannot conceivably do harm to the in- 
dividual. As might be expected from so 
conservative a body as the legal profession 
there is nothing radical about the Act. 
Every important provision in it has been 
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tried and accepted in one part of the coun- 
try or another. The Act merely brings 
them together into a single, co-ordinated 
plan. And as also might be expected from 
the body whose very profession is the pro- 
tection of individual rights, the public will 
not profit at the sacrifice of the individual j 
as a matter of fact, he is more carefully 
safeguarded by the provisions of the Act 
than by the existing punitive laws. 

But will the Instituted proposal ever 



be enacted into operative legislation? Or 
will its advocacy be unheard through the 
ear muffs of tradition which so many of us 
wear? The pervasive philosophy, that hang- 
ing was good enough for grandad so hang- 
ing is good enough for us, is a formidable 
obstacle to any progress. Whether we do 
reduce the burden of repeated crime or 
muddle disgustedly along in the same old 
rut of ineffectiveness depends upon the 
public. 



SPRIG OF LAVENDER 

The letter came today. I held it for a moment 

Balanced between the hasting urge to know 

The worst my anxious heart forebode and equally 

The urge to wait and savour hopefully good news. 

So thus I stood — then swiftly freed the white, 

Thin pages from their outer bond. 

"We carry on," the letter said, and at some length 

Recounted cautiously the blight of nightly raids, 

A tale made vivid by its brave restraint. 

"Our garden is a wreck j filled with splintered rubble 

And every bush is buried," so she wrote, 

"And all my roses were in summer bloom! 

Oh, yes, the house is gone, of course, twice bombed. 

I'll plant another garden in the spring, somehow, 

But here's a bit of lavender to keep 'til then." 

A bit of lavender! Oh, hearts that hold hope constant 

Through the blackest night of war, and minds serene 

That dare, midst ruins, to dream again of gardens, 

Unconquerable is your land and dauntless are your sons 

While still for home rebuilt you plan — and plant 

A sprig of lavender. 

Irene McFadden Kingston 
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HIS WORLD 



By James H. Harris 



To the thoughtful man, treading the 
years beyond seventy, and retired 
from the definite labors which had 
engrossed his previous years, it becomes a 
matter of interest and importance how he 
meets the years which, gloss them as he 
may, are speeding him with fateful inevita- 
bility to the bend in the road which marks 
his "Journey's End." 

As one who is of this group it seemed 
to me my obligation to an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the altered pattern of life 
confronting me was to formulate some 
principles, or develop a philosophy, which 
would enrich the years and breathe into 
them the aroma, not merely of stoic resigna- 
tion, but even of positive content and satis- 
faction. I had made my record, such and 
whatever it was. There was nothing more 
I could do about that. It was now my task 
to develop a program which would make 
the remaining years, in so far as I could 
control them, not a period of gloom, but 
of at least relative happiness. 

Some eighty years ago, Albert Barnes, a 
Presbyterian divine living in Philadelphia, 
wrote a book, shortly after arriving at his 
seventieth year, entitled Three Score and 
Ten. He was the author of Barnes's Notes 
on the Old and New Testament^ a best 
seller in its day, attaining sales of well over 
a million copies. That was an unprece- 
dented record for those days and would 
not be despised by even a modern writer. 
Barnes, therefore, had attained all the 



honor and distinction to ^hich a successful 
authorship rightfully entitled him, and 
when he retired at seventy to rest from his 
labors and appraise his laurels, it is of in- 
terest to read how he viewed his changed 
estate. 

It is, in the main, a depressing book, and 
I am not recommending it to those of that 
age and over who wish and need a word 
of cheer and not of gloom. One who hap- 
pens to read it is left with a somewhat dis- 
concerting and dispiriting view of his pros- 
pects for happiness — at least in this world! 

Now, well toward the middle of the 
twentieth century, when the number of 
those who have arrived at three score and 
ten has greatly increased, both actually and 
relatively, and when retirement even short 
of seventy is a common phenomenon, the 
question of the effect on the individual who 
has attained the given age becomes more 
acute. Has he any longer a place in life, 
anything more to live for? Is his usefulness 
at an end? 

These are pertinent questions, and in the 
interest of a contented old age (if haply it 
may be found) call for an answer. 

As one who has arrived at, and even 
advanced beyond the dead line described 
by Dr. Barnes, I am naturally interested. 

Two Indictments 

Dr. Barnes's pessimistic views of old age 
may be summarized in two major indict- 
ments: first, that there is no further place 
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for the septuagenarian either in society or 
the business walks of life. "The busy world, 
taken over by younger men, cares not for 
his aid. He must tread his solitary way, 
already more than half-forgotten, to the 
grave. He has had his day, and the world 
has nothing more to give him, or to hope 
from him." 

The second indictment is that he has 
"nothing now to live for." Most men in 
active life, he says, look forward with 
something of eager anticipation to the time 
when they can "shake off the burdens and 
responsibilities of life and enjoy a period 
of relaxation and tranquillity before life 
ends." But they are doomed to disillusion- 
ment. "To their surprise a new and strange 
idea, which they had never anticipated, 
seizes them — that they have nothing now 
to live for — nothing before them but the 
one path — that which leads to the grave 
and to another world. . . . The path of 
wealth, of fame, of learning, of ambition, is 
closed forever." 

This gloomy and melancholy picture 
closes, to be sure, on a note of compensa- 
tion and hope in the prospect of a continu- 
ance of life in another world, but somehow 
it hardly succeeds in dispelling the dispirit- 
ing picture of life in the years following 
retirement. 

Matthew Arnold, too, had a rather 
cheerless view of old age as evidenced in 
his poem "Growing Old." 

"What is to grow old?" he asks. 

It is not merely to lose the glory of the 
form, the lustre of the eye, beauty, or even 
strength. It is all these — and more. 

Yes, this, and more ; but not 
Ah, 'tis not what in youth we dream'd 'twould 
be! 

Tis not to have our life 
Mellow'd and soften'd as with sunset-glow, 
A golden day's decline. 

The reader may assume that I have cited 
these quotations with the purpose either 
of confirming them out of my own experi- 



ence or of refuting them — if they may be 
refuted — by the oft-quoted lines of Brown- 
ing: 

Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made. 

Neither of these assumptions is correct. 
It is not my thought to confirm or refute 
the experiences and views either of Mat- 
thew Arnold or Robert Browning. It is 
probably not true in the majority of cases 
that old age is the drab and dismal thing 
that Barnes and Arnold picture it. On the 
other hand it is probably untrue that it is 
the "best" as Browning so optimistically 
paints it. The years beyond three score and 
ten, if one attains them, are neither the best 
nor the worst; they are simply a part of 
the life cycle — childhood, youth, lower 
middle age, upper middle age, and old age 
— and each must be taken in its stride. Each 
period has its penalties and its rewards. 
There is no best or worst. 

"There are always satisfactions left," 
says Santayana, "if you choose the right 
ones." 

It is the task of the one who has achieved 
old age to find the satisfactions that are 
left, directing his intelligence purposefully 
to selecting the right ones. That is not al- 
together or always an easy assignment! 

Childhood and youth constitute the 
period of education and preparation. Mid- 
dle age is the period of constructive activity 
and accomplishments. Whatever objective 
one has set himself — wealth, fame, service, 
or modest security, is almost invariably 
achieved then, or not at all. Old age is 
or should be the period of harvest; of rela- 
tive rest and tranquillity. As Dryden's 
translation of Vergil's Georgics expresses 
it: 

My next desire is, void of care and strife, 
To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life. 

The fundamental recipe, therefore, for 
a contented old age (assuming one attains 
it) is adaptation to the conditions and 
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demands nature imposes on that period 
of life. Failure to adapt means failure to 
get whatever possibilities of happiness are 
at stake. Despite their gloom, there is a 
considerable body of truth in what our 
nineteenth century "Gloomy Dean" and 
our English poet and essayist have said. 
There is nothing to be gained by closing 
our eyes to reality. The answer to the prob- 
lem of the septuagenarian (in so far as it is 
a problem) lies not in denying the facts, 
but in accepting them and making the nec- 
essary adaptation to them. Adaptation is 
the key that opens the door to a contented 
old age, and unless applied, it may be all 
that Barnes and Arnold pictured it. 

Two Forms of Adaptation 

Adaptation to this period of life takes, 
or should take, two forms, physical and 
mental. On the physical side it involves a 
close adherence to the laws of healthful 
living as prescribed for the later years. This 
means for one thing a thoughtful attention 
to the quality and quantity of the food one 
eats. There is no question but the longevity 
of George Bernard Shaw is, in considerable 
part at least, due to his careful regard to 
what he eats — and what he doesn't eat. 
The lusty diet of the forties is no criterion 
for the seventies. 

The second physical prescription for the 
septuagenarian is abundant sleep. The al- 
ternative is between an hour or two of extra 
sleep each day or a probable heart break- 
down, with the penalty, providing death 
has not closed the door to compromise, of 
being immured in a hospital or sick room 
for six months, a year, or even more. As 
between taking his sleep retail or whole- 
sale, the wise course would seem to be, if 
one gets any satisfaction out of living, to 
take his sleep retail. 

The third physical prescription is mod- 
erate, but not violent, exercise. Chauncy 
M. Depew, who lived to be ninety-two, 
took, according to his own statement, prac- 
tically no physical exercise for many years 



prior to his death. One in the seventies can 
probably indulge with satisfaction and 
profit in moderate exercise. I do not, how- 
ever, pose as an authority on health, de- 
spite my excellent and rather unusual 
record. I simply know that diet, sleep, and 
moderate exercise are vital concerns. 

Mental Adaptation 

It is in the field of mental adaptation 
that the one who has attained the dignity of 
a ripe old age has his most serious diffi- 
culty. To a fortunate host of people the 
difficulty does not arise. They have never 
done any real thinking at any time. They 
take life as it comes and are not troubled 
about the course that fate or destiny takes. 
It is all the Will of Providence and they 
accept it as such. To the thoughtful and 
sensitive soul, however, given to introspec- 
tion, the situation is a different one. To 
such belong Barnes and Arnold, and to 
them there is need of conscious adaptation 
to the new conditions imposed by the ad- 
vent of retirement and old age. Otherwise 
they must resign themselves to unhappi- 
ness, boredom, and probably early exit. 

These necessary adaptations unquestion- 
ably center around the point raised by 
Dr. Barnes — that the septuagenarian has 
no further place in society or the busi- 
ness walks of life. Solitariness in his lot; 
he has nothing more to live for. Life has 
no motive, no urge. That these feelings 
and thoughts are existent, and often domi- 
nant, in the experience of the great major- 
ity of those who have reached the seventies 
and have retired, may be generally ac- 
cepted. The most of us, to be sure, and 
perhaps rightly, are more reticent and less 
frank than the old divine, making a bold 
assertion of our happiness and content- 
ment; but at bottom there is none of us, I 
venture to say, who, having attained the 
age of retirement, is not at times beset by 
just such thoughts. What adaptations are 
necessary to prevent them from gaining the 
mastery over us? 
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The first adaptation, as I have found in 
my relatively brief experience with retire- 
ment, is that of substitution — substituting 
some new interest for the old. This is an 
adaptation that should be made, but it must 
be anticipated and planned beforehand. It 
cannot wisely be left until old age is upon 
one. 

The adjustment, if left till then, is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to make. In middle 
life, the task of anticipating the leisure 
years should begin. It may be the accumu- 
lation of money, to permit, in later life, 
the pleasures of travel. It may be a hobby 
of some sort — wood-carving, metal work, 
learning a new language, as Gladstone did 
with Greek, farming, reading, certain 
types of community service, or any one of 
a variety of activities in which the indi- 
vidual may find pleasure and satisfaction. 
The important thing is to occupy the time, 
which might otherwise be spent in brooding 
and self-pity, in some way that breeds at 
least moderate contentment. It is not of 
particular importance whether it is a so- 
cially useful occupation or not} sufficient if 
it satisfies the interests and occupies the 
time of the individual. Calvin Coolidge is 
alleged to have found whittling a satisfy- 
ing occupation "for a man who is shelved." 

Art of Forgetting 

The second adaptation is the art of for- 
getting. This is especially important in the 
case of persons who have been in executive 
positions where they have exercised author- 
ity and have formulated policies. When 
the time comes to turn these functions over 
to younger shoulders, it is not always easy 
to let go a certain proprietary interest which 
they naturally feel in the business, organi- 
zation, or enterprise with which they have 
been identified. 

It is essential to one's peace of mind, as 
well as justice and fair-dealing to his or 
her successor, that he forget as rapidly and 
completely as possible his former respon- 
sibilities. St. Paul's counsel, "Forgetting 



the things which are behind," is a counsel 
of wisdom and he is the wise man who fol- 
lows it. It calls for self-restraint ofttimes, 
and the temptation to inject one's self into 
the activities in which he was so long en- 
grossed is hard to resist, but resisted it 
should be. It is here that the principle of 
the substitution of some new interest for 
the old is helpful. One can more easily for- 
get the old if he plunges into something 
new. 

Usefulness and Uselessness 

The third adaptation has to do with Dr. 
Barnes's lament that the retired septua- 
genarian feels he is no longer of any use 
in the world and has nothing to live for. It 
is idle to deny that this feeling comes 
over one at times with rather devastating 
force. It may be only a passing mood but 
there is always the danger that these moods 
may become permanent. "There is bad, it 
is," to quote the Welsh patois in Llewel- 
lyn's How Green is My Valley. 

Under the impact of the feeling that you 
are no longer useful, it becomes necessary 
to formulate a new, or at least revised, 
definition of the words usefulness and use- 
lessness. Is one really useless just because 
he has ceased to be in active work? Is his 
usefulness, as a matter of necessity, at an 
end? That, of course depends on what 
one means by usefulness. If he assumes that 
he is useful just because he has a job and is 
drawing a comfortable salary, then it is easy 
to see why he feels that he is useless when 
he has lost both. In middle age that feel- 
ing might be entirely justifiable, but with 
the septuagenarian the situation is differ- 
ent and calls for a different reaction. 

"Busyness" is not necessarily usefulness. 
Many a person who is now engaged in 
work or activity of some sort, would be far 
more useful if he were idle. He is, per- 
haps, bungling his work} he is engaged in 
some enterprise that is harmful to society} 
he is busy, perchance, but busy at some- 
thing distinctly not worth while} he is 
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blocking the progress and usefulness of 
some younger man. 

On the other hand, the individual who is 
seemingly doing nothing, may, as the result 
of his years of real usefulness, be quietly 
exercising an influence that is of high value. 
One may be as useful simply doing ap- 
parently trivial things, provided he is at 
the same time being something, as if he 
were excessively busy doing something not 
worth while, or doing something, worth 
while in itself, in a fumbling and inefficient 
manner. 

Of Being Important 

Another hurdle that faces the retired 
septuagenarian is that of adjusting himself 
to the inevitable shrinkage in his sense of 
importance. This is what Barnes refers to 
when he speaks of society and the business 
walks of life having no further place for 
him. In other words he has lost his impor- 
tance, and that is a hard thing to lose. This 
is especially true of those who have had 
positions of authority and influence — busi- 
ness executives, managers, ministers, super- 
intendents of schools, and the like. These 
have become so accustomed to the lauda- 
tion and flattery of their employees, con- 
stituents, dependents, and worshipers of one 
sort and another, and have occupied such 
prominent positions in their communities, 
that it is a wrench of no mean proportions 
to find themselves rather suddenly reduced 
to unimportance, or relative unimportance. 
To the individual, accustomed to looking 
on himself as a rather important figure in the 
community — chairman of this, director of 
that, leader in something or other, invited 
to speak here, there, and yon, it comes as 
something of a surprise, if not a shock, to 
find himself suddenly thrust into relative 
obscurity. It is not always easy to effect 
this adjustment and many a septuage- 
narian makes a sad failure of it. He misses 
the glamour of publicity, the plaudits 
of his followers and admirers, and cannot 
quite reconcile himself to the change. 



How shall the situation be handled? 
There is no other way than by the principle 
of intelligent adaptation. It is one of those 
situations which comes under the classifi- 
cation set long ago by Epictetus, the Stoic, 
of things or events within our control and 
those not within our control. The fact of 
old age is not within our control. If we 
live, we inevitably grow old, and we can 
do no other than accept the verdict and the 
law of nature. The shift, too, from impor- 
tance to relative unimportance is, in gen- 
eral, not within our control. It is a social 
edict and cannot be gainsaid. There may be 
some notable exceptions in cases where one 
has it within him to substitute some new 
interest for the old and achieve at least a 
moderate degree of recognition and im- 
portance. For the great mass, however, 
there is no such outlet, and the only aspect 
of the situation within his control is his 
attitude toward it. If he bemoans and re- 
sents it, it may easily become a source of 
unhappiness to himself and of embarrass- 
ment and annoyance to his friends. The 
intelligent way is to accept the inevitable, 
bask in the sunset of whatever importance 
his life and achievements have afforded, 
forget about importance and unimportance, 
and find his future satisfaction and happi- 
ness in such ways as his tastes and interests 
may indicate. In the last analysis, impor- 
tance and unimportance are of little con- 
sequence. 

The secret of perpetual youth 
Is already known to me; 
Accept with philosophic calm 
Whatever fate may be. 

So sings an ancient Chinese physician and 
philosopher, and we may well adopt it in 
this twentieth century. 

As to the end itself, which the intelligent 
man in the seventies realizes is closing in 
upon him with ever increasing certainty, 
there is no call for brooding or dismay. 
Nature, kind foster mother, paves the way 
by subtle signs that bring reconciliation 
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with the inevitable. To the multitude 
whose religious faith is the basis and the 
promise of their future well-being, the 
encroaching steps of Time and the increas- 
ing certainty that it will e'er long impose 
its last demand, should bring no fears nor 
qualms. They are buoyed by the assurance 
of victory even in death. To the smaller 
number who find it impossible or difficult 



to accept the buoyant assurance of a religi- 
ous faith, there remains the philosophic 
resignation of a Socrates — acceptance to and 
reconciliation with the inevitable. In either 
case, whether through the consolations of 
religion or philosophy, the Crossing of the 
Bar may be viewed without moaning and 
without fear. The prospect is in no wise 
dismaying. 



THE TEACHER'S PART 

Today your eyes are bright with eagerness 
For manhood's freedom and its high estate. 
I see what you cannot — that traitors press 
Along your future path. Doubt, fear, and hate 
Are ugly trinity that chill your blood 
And turn your youthful courage to a groan. 
Nor is it mine to guard you past the flood, t 
For every man must pass, and pass alone. 

I arm you now with gentleness, so then 

You can slay dragons. I shall teach your heart 

Cunning to conquer terror in its den. 

Come now with Chaucer's pilgrimage apart 

That you may carry humor as a shield. 

We shall read Spenser's lovely, dreaming line 

Of chivalry. On some far battle field 

Your eyes will see the snowy banners shine. 

Sister Mary Edwardine O'Connor 
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HIGHER education in these days of war 
finds itself at sea. Whatever the course 
taken, it will not be simple or easy to determine 
or to follow. In view of the demands of the 
government for recruits on one side, and for 
men with special training in a hundred different 
fields on the other, the dual nature of the de- 
mand on the youth of America makes the de- 
cision as to what is the right course in thousands 
o5 individual cases a difficult one, both for the 
student and the teacher. 

Nevertheless, there are educators who see the 
problem clearly and are trying to keep higher 
education on some semblance of an even keel. 
President Ruthven said, in his thoughtful and 
inspiring statement to the students assembled 
December 16, soon after the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy: 

Our course is dear. We must assume that the war 
is to last a long time. We must keep calm ; we must 
husband our strength; wc must increase and conserve 
our resources. We must make guns, tanks, planes, 
ships, soldiers, and sailors, but we must also provide 
for a continuous and ample supply of highly skilled 
technicians and leaders capable of assuming responsi- 
bility. We must also have confidence that our govern- 
ment will in general proceed to prosecute the war 
with wisdom. 

AS for the place of the college student in this 
Jr\ program, President Ruthven said: 

We may also assume that college students have so 
far been deferred in large numbers in the belief that 
they will, because of their attainments, form an im- 
portant element in the great reservoir of men from 
which must be drawn the experts and leaders who 
will be needed at a later date. The need for instruc- 
tion aimed at the production of skilled engineers, 
doctors, chemists, and physicists is obvious. I would 
also point out that almost everything you learn in 
college can be used to advantage in some aspect of 
total war. Every day spent in school should increase 
the value of the service you are capable of giving to 
your country if you utilize the time properly. 



TT is upon the assumptions implicit in these 
A statements that the University's war program 
has been developed. Every day it is becoming 
recognized more clearly that this is a war of skills 
and technical experts. The first blind impulse to 
enlist every young man above the age of twenty 
is being supplanted by a sober reconsideration of 
the problem which will lead to the allocation of 
America's youth to the places where they can 
best serve. 

The methods of dealing with the complications 
arising from the relationship of selective service 
to our colleges and universities are being worked 
out on a logical and realistic basis with due re- 
gard to the needs of 1944 and 1 945 as well as 
1942. This means a reasoned and well inte- 
grated educational program which is in process 
of development. We may take some satisfaction 
from this fact: There will be no repetition of 
the confusion, waste motion and mistaken ob- 
jectives which made the Students Army Training 
Corps of the first World War such a headache 
to all concerned with it. 

There is another element of the situation in 
which we may find comfort. In general the en- 
rollment in our colleges and universities has 
been fairly normal, with only a relatively small 
decrease, which in the University has been 6.4%. 
Undeniably there has been an increase in the 
number of students anxious to complete as much 
of their college work as they can before they 
reach the draft age, and there have been more 
women enrolled. 



THIS reduction in the number of students is 
to a certain degree paralleled by a similar 
decrease in the number of faculty members, 
many of whom are engaged in various aspects of 
the war program. At the present time there are 
about twenty-five members of the faculty who 
are in government service, most of them in 
Washington. Unfortunately, however, many if 
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not most of these teachers are giving up courses 
in the University which would be of direct serv- 
ice in the war program. Their departure consti- 
tutes one of the problems, and not an easy one, 
which the University has to meet. 

While it is not possible to list all the absent 
faculty members, the temporary loss of such men 
as Professor James Ormondroyd, of Engineer- 
ing Mechanics, Associate Professor Elmore S. 
Pettyjohn, of Chemical and Metallurgical En- 
gineering, Professor Walter C. Sadler, of 
Civil Engineering, Professors Jesse R. Hayden, 
Head of the Department of Political Science 
and Charles F. Rentier, of the Department of 
Economics, now in the Federal Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Information, and Associate Pro- 
fessors Robert P. Briggs and Edgar M. Hoover, 
also of the Department of Economics, indicate 
how widely the government demands are affect- 
ing the University. 

BUT above and beyond these factors there 
has been a very general recognition of the 
need of special training in technical branches — 
engineering, medicine, physics, accounting, and 
many other fields — which makes it advisable for 
many students to complete their education in 
these subjects at the very first moment possible or 
to enter upon a special course. Opportunities for 
military training offered by the Army (ROTC) 
and the Navy (NROTC) also have an impor- 
tant place in the present University program. All 
this means that while the complexion of the stu- 
dent body of the University will change some- 
what and will tend to be, in general, composed 
of younger students, the attendance will prob- 
ably not fall off as much as might be expected. 

One sidelight on contemporary education has 
been rather startlingly revealed by the Army and 
Navy in such technical branches as artillery, en- 
gineering, and ordnance, where the weakness of 
the average modern student in mathematics is 
nothing short of a "bottle-neck." As President 
Ruthven says: 

Our students have woefully neglected mathematics. 
It is very difficult to use men in many of the technical 
phases of war and defense unless they know some- 
thing of this important subject. 

Obviously special attention must be given to 
mathematics in the University's war program. 



AMONG the courses listed as particularly 
applicable to war training are: Account- 
ing, water analysis, mapping, meteorology, trig- 
onometry and ballistics, photography, radio com- 
munication, typewriting, surveying and engineer- 
ing drawing, industrial management and mobili- 
zation, Latin American economic problems, eco- 
nomic geology, a number of specialized history 
courses, military law, practically all the modern 
languages including Japanese and Portuguese, 
government and international politics, individual 
testing, personnel management, sociology, hered- 
ity, and sanitary biology. In addition a program 
of special courses for women is offered by the 
University in first aid, motor mechanics, home 
nursing, and nutrition, among others, though no 
credit is given for this work. 

Michigan, of course, is not alone in this effort 
to utilize all of its educational facilities for the 
emergency. Every institution is studying the 
problem of fitting its curriculum into the nation's 
war program, while at the same time preserving 
insofar as possible the fundamental values of edu- 
cation. In general, the trend is toward telescop- 
ing the program wherever possible — cutting out 
vacations, graduating seniors at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and offering special technical 
courses for the period of the emergency. 



THE measures so far range from those in some 
institutions which make no change in their 
program save to graduate the class of 1942 some 
weeks early, to other institutions, like Brown and 
Northwestern, which are condensing their pro- 
grams and permitting outstanding high school 
students to enter after completing their third year. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in a 
circular defining its conservative stand on the 
whole program, indicates that it does not plan to 
adopt the extreme speed-up plan. 

A careful analysis indicates that such a plan would 
weaken rather than strengthen our total contribution 
to the war effort and would retard rather than expe- 
dite effective service by our students. This decision 
was arrived at after wide discussion with Army, Navy 
and industrial officers who are thoroughly aware of the 
urgent need for well trained scientists and engineers. 

Taking a position at the opposite extreme 
President Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
is advocating two years of undergraduate work, 
to culminate with the bachelor's degree. 
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MICHIGAN in her program has followed 
a more middle-of-the-road course. At the 
last meeting of the Board of Regents a so-called 
War Board was set up, composed of the follow- 
ing members: Associate Professor Louis A. Hop- 
kins, Director of the Summer Session, Chair- 
man; Associate Professor Harlow J. Heneman, 
of the Department of Political Science, Execu- 
tive Director; Dean Clarence S. Yoakum, of the 
Graduate School, Dean James B. Edmonson, of 
the School of Education, Professor Lewis M. 
Gram, Department of Civil Engineering, and 
Professor Laylin K. James, of the Law School, 
members. In addition, Mr. Clark Tibbitts, of the 
Institute of Human Adjustment, is to act as Sec- 
retary of the Board, which is to have offices in 
Angcll Hall next to the President's office. All 
questions concerning the University's new pro- 
gram will be referred to this body. The Regents 
have authorized one radical change — the crea- 
tion of a three-term year, which will permit 
completion of the undergraduate course in two 
and two-thirds calendar years, enabling most 
students who enter the University under the age 
of eighteen practically to complete their full col- 
lege course before they arc twenty and become 
eligible for military service. This is to be accom- 
plished by "accelerating" somewhat the regular 
program through limiting vacation and examina- 
tion periods and making the summer term equiv- 
alent to a regular semester. It is not contemplated, 
however, to lessen the content of the courses 
given. Under this plan Commencement in 1942 
will be on May 30, and, according to a schedule 
under consideration, in 1943 it will be June 12. 



THIS three-term University year, which will 
really open on June 15, 1942, has been fixed 
with reference to the high school closing dates. 
In very few cases has it been found that the sec- 
ondary schools which normally supply a large 
number of students to the University have clos- 
ing dates earlier than June 12. In accordance, 
therefore, with this plan actual instruction will 
begin on June 22, preceded as usual by the week's 
orientation period. 

Under the new arrangement the three terms 
will be divided into eight-week blocks, which 
make possible a degree of flexibility to meet the 
demands for short concentrated training courses 
in technical fields. Within this framework also 
it is possible to arrange the work of faculty mem- 
bers in such a manner as to allow eight weeks' 
vacation periods. 

THERE are, of course, problems attendant 
upon any radical change such as this. Many 
students have been accustomed to use their sum- 
mer vacations to raise the necessary funds to 
continue their college work during the regular 
year. Just how this will be adjusted is an un- 
solved problem. Some aid, it may be, will have 
to be provided for those students who absolutely 
need it to complete their course, perhaps by the 
Government in an extension of the N.Y.A. pro- 
gram. Thus, at present, the principal measures 
are the condensation and intensification of the 
college program and the introduction of specific 
courses of all types which are being asked for by 
the Army and Navy authorities. 
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THE END OF AN ERA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 

THE appearance of Professor J. R. Hayden's 
new book on the Philippines almost coin- 
cided with Japan's dastardly attack on Manila. 
As the author says, under ordinary conditions a 
preface is not used to bring the text of a book 
more nearly down to date, but this is actually 
what he did at the end of 1941 in order to am- 
plify those chapters dealing with rapidly changing 
situations, and just as the proofs of the preface 
were being read, the war broke. 

Hayden's book is therefore not merely timely: 
it is well nigh as definitive a treatment of a coun- 
try at the end of an era as any contemporary 
treatment can be. It is often tantamount to call- 
ing a book superficial to say that it is "timely," 
because most books so characterized are those 
that are thrown together on the spur of an 
emergency. Hayden's however, is timely in the 
best sense of the word. Long in preparation, it 
matured just at the right time to be of greatest 
value. Gathering of the materials began in 1922 
when the author was Exchange Professor at the 
University of the Philippines, and the active 
writing has occupied the last six years, since his 
return to the University of Michigan after the 
Inauguration of the Philippine Commonwealth 
' n '935* He had been the last Vice-Governor 
and Secretary of Public Instruction under the 
pre-Commonwealth regime, from 1933 to 1935, 
had served as Carnegie Visiting Professor at the 
University of the Philippines in 1930—31, and 
had also resided in the Islands in 1926. To a 
wealth of personal experience he has added the 
results of diligent research in government files, 
public documents, and other contemporary 
sources, some of which would have been quite 
inaccessible to any other scholar. 

The evidence of this appears in no formal 
bibbography, but in a hundred pages of assembled 



documented footnotes which are very much 
more useful. Just how much more will only be 
realized by the critical reader who already knows 
the usually cited sources of information on the 
Philippines and knows how little in addition is 
to be found in most of our libraries. Hayden has 
painstakingly scanned, clipped, and indexed 
Philippine newspapers for a decade. He has made 
use of fugitive publications and of Philippine 
periodicals, of which complete files even of the 
less evanescent are rarely available. Some Philip- 
pine documents that have been printed are curi- 
ously rare ; others have only been mimeographed ; 
others exist only in typescript. Hayden inde- 
fatigably copied or made extracts from all that 
were important. His activity as a collector of 
such material was continued through correspond- 
ence after his return to America. The resulting 
"Hayden Collection," referred to frequently in 
the notes, is not to be matched for the period 
it covers, for even in Manila the materials would 
not be found as a usable apparatus. So the book 
is a notable accomplishment in the critical inter- 
pretation and integration of a vast amount of 
almost unavailable, even though contemporary, 
material. The combination of administrator in 
public affairs and scholarly author is not too com- 
mon. 

The picture that Hayden gives us of the Phil- 
ippines has its dark spots but on the whole it is 
one that both Filipinos and Americans can look 
upon with pride and satisfaction. It shows a 
nation prepared for and capable of self-govern- 
ment, providing that five years hence the kind 
of a world in which the Philippines have been 
preparing to live shall continue to exist. There 
must be misgivings, however, with regard to the 
essential democracy of that self-government, for 
surely the Philippines have shown an alarming 
propensity for falling victim to mechanized poli- 
tics. With all recognition of the good things 
that President Quezon has done for his country, 
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and they are many and vastly important, there 
is no denying that he ever made masterful use 
of the steam roller. No wonder poor old Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo screamed with anguish at the 
political blitzkrieg that was waged against him 
before and after the first presidential election; 
no wonder his confidence in the democracy of 
the American-sponsored Government was shaken 
when election frauds were blinked at, on legalis- 
tic grounds, as immaterial and inconsequential, 
just as election frauds have subsequently been 
under the Commonwealth. Hayden gives an ac- 
count of Aguinaldo's vain appeal to the Gov- 
ernor-General in 1935, and of its aftermath, 
that may lead to a more generous estimate of a 
thwarted and now futile old man than to brand 
him offhand as a quisling. This comment is 
apropos of the possibly genuine but possibly Jap- 
anese-fabricated anti-American message of the 
old Revolutionary, now in his dotage, to the 
Filipinos of MacArthur's Bataan army, reported 
in the news dispatches of February 8. Agui- 
naldo's treatment of his revolutionary contem- 
poraries was ruthless in the extreme but it is to 
be hoped that his character at the end has not 
been indelibly smudged. 

The most permanently interesting of Hay- 
den's chapters are likely to be those relating to 
the one-party government of the Philippines, 
which had by 1941 resulted in one-man rule, or 
at least, as our author says, in "something akin 
to one-man rule," and which may lead future 
historians to record that the decision of Senator 
Osmena's party to enter into a coalition with 
President Quezon in 1935 marked the end of 
the Philippine attempt to establish a government 
operated under the Anglo-American party sys- 
tem. 

More "timely" is the information with re- 
gard to Philippine national defense. McNutt, of 
course, made an incorrect guess when he said 
that it was to be assumed that no country would 
attack the Philippines while the United States 
flag was still flying there, but the whole scheme 
of national defense rested upon just this assump- 
tion. It was not until 1946 that the original 
MacArthur-Quezon defense program would 
have been reasonably within reach of its objec- 
tive, namely, strong enough defenses to make the 
conquest of the Philippines so costly that it would 
exceed any hope an invader might logically en- 
tertain of political or economic advantage. 



The turn of events, however, has been de- 
termined by an entirely different kind of "logic" 
from that to which civilized society is accus- 
tomed. The conquest of the Philippines has not 
waited for the disappearance of the American 
flag. As to the tenet of faith of the MacArthur- 
Quezon defense policy, that the cost of invasion 
could be made to exceed the profit within the 
limitations of Philippine economic resources, 
Hayden was a true prophet in refusing to accept 
it. He predicted almost exactly what has so far 
happened in the Japanese invasion, and said: 
"No amount of wishful thinking can alter these 
realities or make the MacArthur-Quezon pro- 
gram an adequate system of national defense." 
The Philippine and American wishful thinkers 
did not, until too late, envisage the conquest of 
the Philippines as less an end in itself than just 
an episode in the conquest of a hemisphere. 

In recent months, but too late, a more real- 
istic view of what adequate defense would re- 
quire seems to have been taken. Yet Japan's 
plans were not concealed. On November 16, 
1940, Admiral Sankichi Takahashi stated in 
Hinode (Magazine) that "Japan will proceed 
by stages, according to its national strength, 
through Manchukuo, China, Indo-China, Burma, 
Straits Settlements, Netherlands Indies, New 
Caledonia, New Guinea, other Pacific Islands, 
Philippines and Australia. . . . There can be no 
settlement until Japan and America have a show- 
down. How could we have made the tripartite 
alliance without such determination?" 

Even brief comment on many of the valuable 
chapters of Hayden's book would take much 
more space than the reviewer has at his disposal. 
As would be expected, Hayden's tenure of the 
office of Secretary of Education concurrently 
with the Vice-Governorship has led him to give 
much space to educational problems. In the ex- 
citement of the moment it may seem, as another 
reviewer has said, that some chapters "sound 
almost as remote as though they dealt with the 
progress of the Filipino people under the kings 
and queens of Spain." Just these parts are what 
make the book truly timely, for if it had not been 
written when it was, the overwhelming march 
of events would probably have made it psycho- 
logically impossible for the author or anyone else 
to get himself into a frame of mind for writing 
it at all. So this book of Hayden's is not at all 
like any other that has been or can be written. 
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It does not carry forward any dead weight of 
reworked geography, anthropology or biography 
that can be found elsewhere. Remarkable as a 
complete view of the functioning of the Philip- 
pines in the pre-Commonwealth and Common- 
wealth phases, it has, necessarily, a historical or 
developmental background, but history as such 
is definitely subsidiary. Unique in its field, it 
will take its place as one of the permanently 
valuable books of our day, quite indispensable in 
every library that has even a half dozen of the 
basic books dealing with the Philippines and with 
American policy in the Far East. 

The future of the Philippines is so compli- 
cated by many great issues now at stake that, 
whatever may come, it cannot conceivably be the 
future that has been envisaged since November 
1935 when the Philippines entered upon a career 
as a self-governing Commonwealth with the 
promise and expectation of complete independ- 
ence in 1946. All the more important is the 
picture of things as they were in 1 941. 

The reviewer cannot conclude without men- 
tioning Haydcn's graceful tribute to John Chry- 
sostom Early, singled out among the "Pioneer 
Americans who contributed to the Development 
of the Philippine Nation," to whom Hayden 
dedicates his volume. Governor Early may be 
taken as typical of all that was best in the long 
line of American administrators who carried 
through the noble experiment of one nation vol- 
untarily preparing a subject nation for inde- 
pendence — an experiment unique in history. 

Harlev H. Bartlett 

T hs Philippines, A Study in National Development, by 
Joseph Ralston Hayden (A.M.'n, Ph.D.'is), 
James Orin Murfin Professor of Political Science. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 
xviii + 984. Illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Appendixes, notes, and index. $9.00. 



ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF 
PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING 
COMPANY OPERATIONS 

TN this volume Professor Waterman reports 
-a- the results of a comprehensive and intensive 
study of the operating and financial statistics of 
"all electric and combination gas-electric utili- 
ties in the country for which data could be se- 
cured," classified in two groups, ( 1 ) subsidiaries 



of holding companies and (2) independent com- 
panies. The objective of the study, for which 
funds were provided by Engineering Public 
Service Company, was to test the effect of holding- 
company control, as compared with independent 
operation, from the standpoint of the welfare of 
the consumers of utility service and that of the 
investors who have provided utility capital — the 
two major groups whose interests the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 seeks to safeguard. More 
specifically, the objective was to determine the 
reasonableness — from the standpoint just indi- 
cated — of the so-called "death sentence" feature 
of the Act, which provides for the limitation of 
the control exercised by any holding company to 
a "single integrated public-utility system." As a 
framework for the comparative analysis six cri- 
teria are selected: (1) cost of utility service to 
consumers; (2) economy of operating manage- 
ment; (3) economy of financial administration; 
(4) protection of utility investments; (5) ef- 
fectiveness of regulation; (6) adequacy and ef- 
ficiency of investments. 

To make the comparison the author analyzed 
the data of 636 companies "representing 96 per 
cent of the private electric utility industry as 
measured by sales to ultimate consumers"; of 
these, 182 companies (doing 35 per cent of the 
business and serving 33 per cent of the popula- 
tion) are classed as independents and 454 com- 
panies (doing 65 per cent of the business and 
serving 67 per cent of the population) as hold- 
ing company subsidiaries. Since it was desired 
to make a current test rather than an historical 
survey the compilations were drawn from recent 
statistics, largely for the year 1939. The pri- 
mary sources are rate reports of the Federal 
Power Commission, publications of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, U.S. Census figures, 
and Moody's Manual of Public Utilities, 1940. 

With respect to the major question of cost to 
the consumer the author found the average typi- 
cal bill to residential customers as of January I, 
1 940, to be consistently lower in the case of sub- 
sidiary companies than in the case of the inde- 
pendents. The following figures summarize the 
picture for the country as a whole: 
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In a further analysis by size of communities it 
was found that at no population level is the av- 
erage bill of the subsidiary companies higher 
than that of the independents and that the supe- 
riority of the subsidarics is especially marked in 
the large communities, notwithstanding the fact 
that the average population served by the sub- 
sidiaries is substantially smaller than the average 
served by the independents. An arraying of the 
data by geographic areas showed that the sub- 
sidiaries make lower charges to consumers in six 
out of nine areas. An analysis by size of com- 
panies brought out the fact that the cost of service 
to consumers decreases with the increasing size 
of the company and that in every size group the 
consumer served by holding-company subsidiaries 
pays less than the consumer served by independ- 
ents. Other sortings disclosed no evidence that 
customers of subsidiaries controlled by the larger 
holding companies, or companies with scattered 
holdings, are at a disadvantage as compared with 
the customers of subsidiaries controlled by smaller 
holding companies, or by companies with sub- 
sidiaries located in a single area. 

On the basis of the comparisons referred to 
above — and further analyses dealing with operat- 
ing management, financial administration, in- 
vestor protection, and effectiveness of regulation 
— Professor Waterman concludes: 

"Control and operation of public utilities by 
holding companies does not appear to impose a 
relatively detrimental influence either on the con- 
sumers of or investors in operating utilities. . . . 
From the standpoint of utility regulation there 
exists evidence to the effect that holding com- 
pany subsidiaries are as effectively regulated by 
the various state commissions as are their inde- 
pendent contemporaries." 

This study, it should be recognized, deals with 
operating utilities, not with holding companies 
as such. Professor Waterman makes no attempt 
to justify the past practices of holding companies, 
and does not deny that investors therein have in 
general fared very badly. 

This study affords another example of the in- 
creasing willingness of business groups to finance 
major research projects under the direction of 
the independent investigator; it also affords an- 
other example of research in a controversial area 
conducted with first-rate workmanship and com- 
plete impartiality. 

W. A. Paton 



Economic Implications of Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Operations, by M. H. Waterman, Professor 
of Finance and Secretary of the School of Business 
Administration (A.B.'is, M.B.A.'26, Ph.D.'jx). 
Ann Arbor: Michipan Business Studies, Vol. IX, 
No. 5. Bureau of Business Research, University of 
Michigan, 1941. Pp. 180. $1.00. 

PROBLEMS WITHOUT ANSWERS: 
INDUCTIVE GRAMMAR 

THE epithet "spoon-fed" applies better, per- 
haps, to the traditional methods of teaching 
English grammar than to methods in other sci- 
ences: each lesson beginning with a canonical 
statement of a definition or rule, and ending 
with drill on examples ever-so-carcfully selected 
on invented. The learner takes his spoonful and 
swallows it, without ever being encouraged to 
peep over the edge of the dish to sec the marvel- 
ous conglomeration from which his diet is being 
selected. 

To use the metaphor just once more, the re- 
viewer would characterize Professor Marck- 
wardt's new Introduction to the English Lan- 
guage as the spoon without the feeding. Each 
of the fifty-two numbered sections in the book 
gives the student an eminently readable discus- 
sion of the topic at hand which serves to give 
him his bearings for his own exploration of the 
matters more specifically pointed out in the fifty- 
eight Exercises. Each of these Exercises consists 
of an average of nine or ten parts which in turn 
consist of five or six very specific directions to 
follow or questions to answer. Over forty books 
are cited for reference, including nine diction- 
aries. 

Not only is the inductive method thus carried 
to the limit of practicability, but the order of 
presentation is psychological rather than logical. 
The chapter headings indicate "crabwise pro- 
gression" (as mentioned in the introduction) 
from the known to the unknown: I. Sounds, II. 
Grammar, III. Vocabulary, IV. Early Modern 
English, V. Middle English, VI. Old English. 
For the inductive study of the earlier stages of 
the language, twenty-one selections from old 
texts are provided. However, nearly two-thirds 
of the book's 350 pages are devoted to the Eng- 
lish language of today. Professor Marckwardt's 
well-rounded familiarity with the present status 
of linguistic science is evident throughout the 
book. 
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A reader hoping to study "language without 
a master" would find the discussion paragraphs 
very interesting and the Exercises stimulating, 
but might, in some instances, be left in a rather 
anxious state, wondering how far his findings 
missed being the proper ones. This state of mind, 
of course, is precisely the best one for the student 
using the book in a college course with a com- 
petent teacher. Physically, the book is a beau- 
tiful example of modern printing and binding. 

Sidney Straight 

Introduction to the English Language, by Albert H. 
Marckwardt (A.B.'is, A.M.'28, Ph.D.^.), As- 
sociate Professor of English. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xvii + 347- **i5- 

COLLECTIVE WAGE 
DETERMINATION 

IT needs hardly to be stressed that the eco- 
nomic, social, and political significance of 
"collective" wage decisions has been enormously 
enhanced in the United States during the past 
decade. The very great expansion of the area 
of trade union activity since 1933 has coincided 
with the extension of direct governmental con- 
trols to the wages of millions of workers. 

These developments, of course, merely high- 
light the fundamental importance of large-scale 
wage determinations in modern society. Trade 
unionism and governmental controls aside, the 
existence of huge business enterprises necessarily 
is accompanied by wage decisions applying to 
groups rather than to individuals. The basic is- 
sues and problems of collective wage setting, 
then, are not new, nor are they likely to be 
eliminated by changes in the political or social 
scene. 

The range of these issues is reflected in Pro- 
fessor Dickinson's Collective Wage Determina- 
tion. Wage decisions affecting large numbers 
of workers involve the consideration, direct or 
implied, of economic theories of wages, living 
costs, profits and production rates, the national 
income, the wage-paying capacity of employers 
and industries, personnel policies, and industrial 
relations. Moreover, collective wage movements 
are immediately related to fluctuations in business 
activity and thus to the tremendous social prob- 
lem of unemployment. Wage bargaining be- 
tween organized workers and employers gives 
rise to a host of subsidiary questions. Wage regu- 



lation by public authorities is a complex matter, 
the more so because the modern state can exert 
a powerful leverage on virtually all wage settle- 
ments. And in total war many of these issues af- 
fect the national effort in virtually all of its 
phases. 

It would be quite impossible to summarize in 
short space Professor Dickinson's discussion, 
ranging as it does over the whole field of social 
and economic problems inherent in collective 
wage decisions. His work is the first really com- 
prehensive study of the subject, and to it he has 
brought a wide breadth of knowledge, a lively 
interest in everyday affairs, and a considerable 
capacity for research. The business executive, 
the labor union official, the student, and the lay 
reader alike will find in the book a realistic treat- 
ment of issues which are no less practical for be- 
ing of broad social importance. 

If particular sections of the study were to be 
cited, this reader would mention the admirably 
concise chapter on wage comparisons and job 
evaluation, the very readable treatment of wages 
in relation to industrial fluctuations, and the dis- 
cussion of wage policy in war and peace. But 
these selections do not imply that other sections 
are of lesser value or interest. The book is an 
organic whole, and as such it represents a notable 
contribution to wage literature. 

A word should be added, too, about the 
author's carefully steered middle course between 
an overly-technical and an overly-simplified 
phraseology. Much of the subject matter is tech- 
nical and semi-technical in nature, but Professor 
Dickinson has avoided the Scylla of professional 
(which often is a synonym for incomprehensible) 
usage on the one hand and the Charybdis of 
"writing down to the reader" on the other. This, 
in a confused world, is a not inconsiderable 
virtue. 

Phil Trezise 

Collective Wage Determination by Z. Clark Dickinson, 
Professor of Economics. New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1941. Pp. xviii + 640. $5.00. 

SONGS FROM MICHIGAN 
LUMBER CAMPS 

THE epic of America, Mr. James Truslow 
Adams' phrase for the settling of the vast 
continent in a few generations, is punctuated by 
a number of spectacular movements directed 
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toward exploiting the national resources, and 
among them, of course, is the lumbering indus- 
try in its bold sweep from Maine to Michigan 
and on to Oregon. Out of such activities has 
come an indigenous folklore — songs, supersti- 
tions, legends, tall tales, and the like — redolent 
of the life out of which it grew; and that which 
has so far been collected and published has no- 
ticeably enriched American literature. Songs of 
the Michigan Lumberjacks is a worthy addition 
to this material, and a needed complement to the 
earlier Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan 
published by the University of Michigan Press. 

It contains 104 songs, fifteen with tunes, all 
formerly current in the Michigan lumber camps, 
and most of them directly concerned with the 
lumberman's life : 

The choppers and the sawyer*, 
They lay the timber low. 

The skidden and the swampers, 

They haul it to and fro. 

Then there come the loaders 
Before the break of day: 

"Load up the teams, my boys, 

"And to the river haste away." 

The songs describe the lumberman's food, his 
companions, the camps in which he worked, his 
sentimental love affairs, tests of skill and endur- 
ance, camp tragedies — many of them — the spring 
river drives, and the inevitable celebration when 
the shantymen reached town : 

When O'Connor drew his pay 
Though he drew it miles away 
The people of the city felt the shock of 
it they say. . . . 

O'Connor arrived in town, so the song con- 
tinues, spurred and shod in spike-soled boots, and 
then excitement began. 

The volume contains versions of most of the 
old camp standbys which Franz Rickaby col- 
lected in Michigan and Wisconsin some years 
ago: "The Jam on Gerry's Rock," "Bung Yer 
Eye," "Harry Bail," "The Little Brown Bulls," 
and others. It also includes many songs that, 
so far as this reader is aware, appear here for 
the first time. 

The "greatest logger of them all," Paul Bun- 
yan, has at least three songs devoted to him, and 
he and his exploits provide the themes for the 
decorative end papers and three full-page line 
drawings, reproductions of murals from the main 
lobby of one of the University of Michigan resi- 
dence halls for men. 



Dr. Beck states in his introduction that his 
aim has not been "to make a scholarly investi- 
gation of the balladry of the Michigan north 
woods," but "simply to present here, as a species 
of Americana, the folk songs of the Michigan 
lumberjacks." In accordance with this aim he 
has not included variant texts nor any histories 
of the songs in his volume. The student of folk- 
lore will be disappointed in this omission. The 
general reader, however, will be quite satisfied 
with the specific source that is given for each 
song and with the accompanying familiar com- 
ments. He will find in these songs authentic de- 
tails of the lumberman's life in northern Michi- 
gan, a good expression of the ideals and code of 
conduct by which he lived, and also a good de- 
lineation of the purely human side of an impor- 
tant Michigan industry that is no more. 

The editing, format, and binding are excel- 
lent, and in every way consonant with the high 
standards earlier established by the University 
Press. 

Ivan H. Walton 

Songs of th* Michigan Lumberjacks, by Earl Clifton 
Beck, Central Michigan College of Education. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1941. 
Pp. xii + 296. J3.00. 

GRONGAR HILL 

JOHN DYER'S Grongar Hill is one of the 
most attractive eighteenth-century poems, 
and Dr. Boys has provided us with a valuable 
edition of it. The special virtue of the poem lies 
in the grace of its expression, in the pleasant de- 
scription of country scenes, and in the moraliz- 
ing which is at once simple and clear and im- 
pressive. It is this last quality, I think, that is 
most frequently remembered, especially in the 
phrasing of the famous quatrain : 

A little rule, a little sway, 
A sun beam in a winter's day, 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

Dr. Johnson's praise of the poem has been long 
since justified — "when it is once read it will 
be read again." 

The poem is also significant in the history of 
English poetry. With Thomson's S^won* (1726) 
it shares credit for developing a style of verse 
and a language where the description of nature 
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appears fresh and sympathetic, and so represents 
progress in the deliverance from the more formal 
neo-classic style. Dr. Boys, by his examination 
of various texts, amply demonstrates Dyer's origi- 
nality in these matters, and offers considerable 
evidence to demonstrate the influence of Dyer's 
training as a painter upon his choice of words. 

The most interesting feature of this edition is 
the printing of all the important texts which sur- 
vive. There is first what appears to be an early 
study called The Country Walk, then versions 
in Pindaric and octosyllabic verse, a short experi- 
ment in heroic couplets, and finally the best text, 
in octosyllabics, which was printed in 1 76 1. Va- 
riant readings are also given, and printed in a 
way in which they can be most easily used. What 
is interesting here is the opportunity of studying 
the development of a poem over a period of more 
than thirty years, where almost all the changes 
finally meant improvement. Instead of losing it, 
the poem gained freshness. Studying how this 
might be we gain both pleasure and profit, and 
are grateful for an edition which gives us the 
opportunity of such study. 

John Arthos 

Grongar Hilt, by John Dyer, edited with introduction 
mnd notes by Richard C. Boys, Instructor in Eng- 
lish. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 
Pp. xiii + 114. $1.75. 



FRENCH CANADIAN LITERATURE 

THIS is the first work written by a Franco- 
American on the regionalist literature of 
French Canada. The publication of Visages 
litteraircs du Canada franfais is most timely, 
since it appears at a time when all the peoples 
of the Western hemisphere are doing their ut- 
most to achieve better understanding among 
themselves. It is timely too in view of the fact 
that at the last meeting of the Modern Language 
Association in Indianapolis (December 29—31) a 
newly organized section was devoted to the lan- 
guage and literature of French North America. 

The literature of French Canada represents 
French culture in our part of the world and this 
study of Dr. Jobin should most certainly help 
to promote the study of French-Canadian letters 
in the United States. This scholarly work is the 
translation and adaptation of a doctoral disserta- 
tion which earned for Professor Jobin the doc- 



tor's degree in 1 936 at the University of Michi- 
gan. As may be seen it preceded by several years 
the excellent theses of Miss Jane-Mason Turn- 
bull, (Essential Traits of French-Canadian 
Poetry, 1938) and of Mr. Ian Forbes Fraser, 
(The Spirit of French Canada, 1 939). 

The author has succeeded well in carrying out 
the objectives set forth in his avant-frofos: to 
present the moral and physical portrait of French 
Canada as it is sketched in the works of certain 
regionalist authors, to present to the reader an 
important group of Canadian men of letters 
whose mission it has been to preserve in North 
America the language, the culture and the tra- 
ditions of the French and lastly to furnish a gen- 
eral bibliography for those readers who wish to 
find out more about Canadian history, literature 
and civilization. 

A descendant of French Canadians, Dr. Jobin, 
it appears, was particularly well fitted for work 
of this type. He displays a broad knowledge of 
French-Canadian regionalism in his choice of 
works to point out the "culte de la tradition et 
l'amour des aTcux." 

The first two chapters, covering some forty- 
five pages, are devoted to an outline of French- 
Canadian literature in order to furnish the reader 
with sufficient background to understand the de- 
tailed analysis developed in the rest of the book. 
In the chapters III to X wherein he deals with 
French-Canadian speech, the habitant, the home, 
religious sentiment, and patriotic sentiment, the 
author has covered practically every phase or 
activity of the habitant's life. 

The reviewer is particularly pleased to find 
that Dr. Jobin has thoroughly analyzed the va- 
rious elements which make up French-Canadian 
culture, those elements which make it distinct 
from Anglo-Canadian and American culture: 
language, an inbred love of the soil, devotion to 
things of the "good old days," deep religious 
sentiment, family spirit, deep-rooted patriotism. 
The large number of well-chosen selections of 
prose and poetry help to illustrate the author's 
opinions. 

The volume is adorned by some fifteen very 
appropriate woodcuts designed by the author's 
brother, Theodore Jobin. A correction is sug- 
gested to be made on page 230. The author has 
misplaced the scene of Madeleine de Vcrcheres' 
heroic deed. It was not the fort of Ville- Marie 
(Montreal) which she defended against the Iro- 
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quois, but that of Vercheres, a settlement some 
twenty miles below Montreal. 

Denis R. Janisse 

Visages Utteraires du Canada franfais, by Antoine- 
Joseph Jobin A.M.'zs, Ph.D.V), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French. Montreal: Editions du Zodiaque, 
1941. Pp. vi + 263. $i.oo. 

COST CONTROL IN THE 
LOGGING INDUSTRY 

FORESTRY, or the growing of timber as a 
profitable business venture, seems to be com- 
ing of age in America. Until very recent years 
the large as well as small timberland-owning 
companies and individuals, and including the 
largest owner of them all — Uncle Sam — have 
had a habit of concentrating the brains of the 
organizations in the mills, factories and offices 
and have assumed that the real basis for these 
organizations, the woods, could get along with 
a fire lookout man or two and a "land looker" 
or two. Until quite recently, too, the writers 
of textbooks on forestry and the trainers of for- 
esters have based many of their books and much 
of their teaching on European forestry, on broad 
generalities, and on quite theoretical plans and 
procedures. 

It is of interest, therefore, to note that the 
large timberland owners are, by means of the 
employment of numerous technically trained for- 
esters, beginning the necessary and desirable shift 
of some of the brains from the offices to the 
woods. It is also of interest to record the fact 
that the writers of textbooks on forestry and the 
trainers of foresters are getting away from gen- 
eralities and are giving these young dirt foresters 
some specific information and some real basis for 



their work in the growing of timber and the 
handling of the forest products after they are 
grown. 

To say that Forestry Professor Donald M. 
Matthews' new and sec 00k in The Amer- 
ican Forestry Series, eiu.ded Cost Control in 
the Logging Industry is entirely original, is spe- 
cific, and provides a real basis for the handling 
of the multitude of problems associated with the 
harvesting of the forest crops is putting it mildly. 
The book deals largely with log and pulpwood 
skidding, loading, and haul'ng equipment; and 
with road construction, spacing, and standards of 
construction; but if one can find a problem along 
these lines for which the au \or does not give a 
formula or a means of wor' ing out the cheapest 
method of operation one should ask for a place 
on the "Information Please" program. 

Definitely the book is not for the layman or 
the nonmathematically inclined woods superin- 
tendent of timber owning companies nor the 
"general" type of practicing forester. But for 
those college trained men who have been or will 
be placed in important positions in the woods and 
logging operations and who u ave to deal with the 
constantly and rapidly changing logging equip- 
ment and the new and improved methods of 
woods operations the book should be of almost 
unlimited value. 

The master, exponent, and lover of the circu- 
lar slide rule among Michigan's foresters and 
Forestry professors is to be complimented on this 
book. 

Russell R. Reynolds 

Cost Control in the Logging Industry, by Donald M. 
Matthews, Professor of Forest Management. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 194.*. Pp. xii + 
374.. Appendixes and Index. $4.00. 
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"The graduates of a university forever 
belong to it. They m fact vaith the fro- 
fessors compose it." 

Toff an 



The alumni — "In a very just sense and 
in a very large degree the fortunes of the 
University are commuted to your hands." 

AngeU 



"This is a state university, but there 
those who love it; its alumni love it ; 
they feel and know that they are a fart 
of it. In its continued frotferity they 



—President Hut chins 
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IS COMPLETE AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 

POSSIBLE? 

By Arthur S. Aiton 



Most Americans, of that portion of 
Anglo-America which we call the 
United States, were surprised and 
bewildered by the refusal of Argentina and 
Chile to enter into a program of unified 
action against the aggressor nations: Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan and their satellites. It 
was more or less taken for granted in the 
United States, despite the experience of 
World War I, that self-interest, plus a 
strong sense of nationalism and a realization 
of the multiform benefits of our reformed 
policy of the "good neighbor," would win 
unanimous consent to a common Western 
Hemisphere program of an anti-Axis char- 
acter. Astonishment should, however, have 
been expressed in reverse fashion in that 
all but two of our New World nations were 
willing to follow the lead of this country 
and felt sufficiently confident that our hon- 
esty and good faith would be clearly dem- 
onstrated in the sequel — win, lose or draw. 

In order to acquire a proper perspective 
for any understanding of the current miracle 
of agreement within the Americas — which 
must greatly discomfort Herr Hitler and 
his associates — it is necessary to destroy 
certain fondly cherished illusions of the 
great bulk of North American citizens. 
First of all, I should recommend that any 
intelligent reader acquire a globe and de- 
vote some study to relative distances. He 



will quickly discern that the neighbor thesis 
is a complete fallacy in terms of air or sea 
miles. He has been the victim of the flat 
projections to which we were all subjected 
in our earlier years in the schools. At that, 
he is better off than the younger genera- 
tion who, insofar as I can determine from 
my experience with the recent yield of stu- 
dents, learned no place or space geography 
whatsoever in their preparatory schools. A 
quick glance at the globe reveals that 
Buenos Aires is 6,76 1 miles distant by sea 
from New York, that Valparaiso is 5,919 
miles by steam from San Francisco, whereas 
Yokohama is only 5,223 miles from Cali- 
fornia by the great circle route from the 
same port, and that our ally, Australia, 
after a journey of 2,408 miles to Honolulu, 
is still 5,090 miles remote from the same 
city in central California. Needless to say, 
we are not talking in terms of geographical 
propinquity when we speak of "good neigh- 
bors" to the south. In like fashion, we are 
not employing the terminology of race and 
culture, or of language, save relatively. 
We are, as I see it, expressing a funda- 
mental belief in the unity of American his- 
tory. We feel that, despite wide differences 
of past history, of racial, linguistic or cul- 
tural deviations, we are, nevertheless, the 
heirs of a New World welded into a simi- 
lar pattern of democratic hope and belief 
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by the universal solvent of the frontiers of 
settlement and the experience of pioneer- 
ing the wilderness. In other words, we are 
all, Indians, Africans and Europeans, trans- 
muted by the experience of four hundred 
years of American life into something that 
has a common denominator and might well 
be called American, be it Hispanic, French, 
Indian, African or Anglo-Saxon — not to 
mention the other numerous groups who 
have swelled the ranks of the colonizers of 
the continents of Columbus. 

In evoking anything like unanimity in 
the Americas, the State Department has 
achieved a modern miracle in a very short 
period of time. There were old smoldering 
quarrels dating back to the period of inter- 
colonial rivalries and wars to be overcome. 
The textbooks read in the schools of all the 
American nations still repeated, and con- 
tinue to repeat, even now, the ancient prop- 
aganda of almost forgotten wars which 
fosters continuing dislikes and reciprocal 
misunderstandings. Furthermore, the Axis 
group has been making a business of sepa- 
rating Latin America from the United 
States both for purposes of trade and for 
geopolitical reasons which were carefully 
concealed. Our nation, up to a decade ago, 
had made no systematic or concerted effort 
to explain itself to the republics of the south 
and was disdainful of any attempt to ra- 
tionalize our past policies, let alone claim 
that we had cultural, social and economic 
ties of crucial importance with the other 
American nations. This is stated advisedly, 
in complete awareness of the almost super- 
human and strident cries of a small band 
of scholars in anthropology, history, the 
languages, the arts and the sciences, who 
deserve full credit as unheeded prophets 
of the future. What they did, and what 
such agencies as the Pan-American Union 
accomplished, were slight in comparison 
with the repercussions of the various Euro- 
pean conquests on the peoples of Latin 
America who admired and imitated the cul- 
tures of the conquered and attacked democ- 



racies of Europe. This is true in a double 
sense, in that the older aristocratic societies 
of Latin America looked to France and 
England for inspiration, and the newer 
radical movements looked to Russia. Spain 
itself, it need hardly be pointed out, shared 
this dualism in a most tragic way, prior to 
the outbreak of the World War in 1939. 
Our role has been one of convincing the 
nations of Hispanic origin that we shared 
and respected their passionate nationalism 
and were capable of joining them in the 
defense of a socio-cultural ideal. The ap- 
preciation of this new concept of the United 
States was to them, with their preconceived 
ideas of a crassly materialistic entity north of 
the Rio Grande, a difficult mental adjust- 
ment, more difficult than the learning of 
Spanish, English or Portuguese by the re- 
spective participants. That it has been success- 
ful in the great majority of the countries is 
cause for jubilation on both sides of the in- 
ternational line between the United States 
and Latin America. It transcends any imme- 
diate economic need and the narrowly con- 
sidered problems of trade and markets, what 
with the continent of Europe blacked out and 
the lack of available shipping a certain in- 
dex of reduced and curtailed interchange of 
goods. 

The remaining nations, Argentina and 
Chile, which stand outside of the common 
American system are interesting case studies 
for the historian. Argentina and Chile, in- 
sofar as the past is concerned, have no great 
and compelling reason to like and work 
with us. Their recent conduct would be 
completely explainable and understandable 
on the basis of isolationism if one were sat- 
isfied with the theories and reasons so re- 
cently expounded within our own borders. 
In other words, Argentina and Chile with, 
as yet, no Pearl Harbor to shock them out 
of a feeling of remoteness and safety, have 
a right equal to ours to hold views of neu- 
trality and business as usual, if possible, as 
similar American groups did not so many 
months ago in the United States. Indeed, 
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greater distance and wider oceans should 
make their positions impregnable if our 
erstwhile prophets of peace and safety knew 
whereof they talked — even though we now 
realize the myopic character of their much 
heralded vision. In a sense Argentina and 
Chile are mirrors which permit the United 
States to see a belated reflection of its own 
conduct of last year. 

Argentina is a special case. To be sure, all 
Latin American countries are different, and 
hence special cases, and even the United 
States is no exception to this excellent rule 
of approaching better understanding among 
nations. In colonial days the Ri'o de la 
Plata area was a thinly held agricultural 
and pastoral outpost of empire. After with- 
standing two British attempts to seize the 
region during the Napoleonic era, it won 
its independence from Spain and assisted its 
neighbors to freedom under the brilliant 
military leadership of Jose de San Martin. 
After the usual vicissitudes of military an- 
archy and caudillo rule Argentina, blessed 
with the vast potential productivity of its 
fampiy ideally suited for the growing of 
wheat and a great range country for cattle, 
drew to herself millions of European im- 
migrants, especially from Spain and from 
Italy. This manpower, plus the heavy in- 
vestment of British capital in railroads, 
peopled the land and created a powerful 
nation, with a current population of close to 
15,000,000 inhabitants. The business life 
of the country was strongly tied to Great 
Britain throughout the nineteenth century, 
with Germany and the United States loom- 
ing as rivals and competitors late in the 
game. Culturally France played a prepon- 
derant role, although both Italy and Spain 
made great gains in this field in the last 
quarter of a century. Argentina fully ap- 
preciated her youth, strength and future 
greatness and aspired to a position of lead- 
ership in Latin American affairs and re- 
sented the intrusion of Portuguese America 
and the United States into what she con- 
sidered to be her sphere of influence. Aside 



from the first few years following inde- 
pendence Argentine relations with the 
United States have not been close, and 
numerous incidents have changed earlier 
friendliness into indifference and even hos- 
tility on occasion. The Falkland Islands 
affair of 1833 still rankles in Argentina. 
Parallel production of wheat and beef has 
militated against reciprocal trade} and our 
refusal to buy Argentine beef, even from 
areas free of the "hoof-and-mouth" dis- 
ease, has been regarded as a national insult. 
In practically all the Pan-American confer- 
ences Argentina has been in the opposition. 
She espoused the cause of Spain in the 
Spanish-American war, and issued her own 
"Monroe Doctrine," the Drago Doctrine, 
at the time of the second Venezuela inci- 
dent. Closely tied to Europe by trade, cul- 
ture and language, Argentina has long re- 
garded herself as superior, and co-operation 
with the other American nations that in any 
way seemed to involve a secondary role for 
Argentina has irked her statesmen. An in- 
dex of her feeling is to be found in the re- 
cent attacks on the reputation of her great 
schoolmaster president, Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, because he copied the educa- 
tional program of the United States and 
was an admirer of Abraham Lincoln. 

With that background and with the 
country exposed to a highly organized and 
vigorous Nazi campaign of propaganda it 
should not be a matter of wonder if Argen- 
tina clings to neutrality and the pleasant 
prospects of profits and peace. However, it 
would be unfair to say that this is the real 
situation. Actually about eighty per cent 
of the people of Argentina are warmly anti- 
Axis. The minority group in command of 
the government, headed by acting president 
Ramon S. Castillo, are motivated, in the 
main, by pressure of internal politics and 
fear that entry into the war would de- 
stroy the European markets on which the 
great staple-producing landed estates de- 
pend for the continuance of a way of life 
dear to the hearts of the conservative 
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estancieros\ they resist change fiercely and 
use the powerful argument for peace by the 
simple process of appeasement and neu- 
trality, so familiar to North Americans who 
recently heard the phrase "warmonger" 
hurled as a charge in the United States. 

The great bulk of the people of Argen- 
tina dislike Axis methods and are opposed 
to totalitarian philosophy. They find them- 
selves in an equivocal position, to the extent 
that even the recent election seems to en- 
dorse the government's peace policy, by 
reason of the hard logic of internal politics. 
From 19 1 6 to 1930 Argentina was gov- 
erned by a radical "people's government" 
and the traditional ruling caste and parties 
were in the unaccustomed role of the "outs." 
However, the world depression caught the 
radicals, under Irigoyen, in office and his 
"experimental" program was blamed for 
the depression. After he was ousted by 
revolution, in which a considerable group 
of antipersonalist radicals joined, the mili- 
tary and the conservative coalition pulled 
the nation out of its worst difficulties and 
received the credit and prestige for the ac- 
complishments, which insured their return 
to office. President Roberto Ortiz's unfor- 
tunate illness and near-blindness opened 
the way for the astute conservative now 
serving as acting president, Ramon Castillo, 
to grasp the reins of authority and to steer 
the nation away from possible involvement 
in the war. For reasons of purely internal 
politics he has opposed the interventionist 
program of the opposition with an isola- 
tionist program. Nevertheless, it is to be 
doubted that even he can play the game out 
with success in the face of growing revela- 
tions of the brazen activities of Nazi agents 
within the country. The fulminations of 
the subsidized Nazi press, epitomized in 
the notorious Pampero, the uncovering of 
a German revolutionary plot in the area 
contiguous to the heavily German states of 
South Brazil, the discovery of a smuggled 
radio receiving and sending set in the dip- 
lomatic pouch of the German Ambassador 



— these and hundreds of other incriminat- 
ing facts unearthed by the Damonte 
Taborda investigating committee of the 
congress will inevitably force the govern- 
ment's hand as an aroused citizenry finally 
demands a stronger attitude toward those 
guilty of plotting against the safety of the 
state, be they nationals or Axis agents. 

In comparison with Argentina, the case 
of Chile presents interesting likenesses and 
differences. A country over twice the length 
of California, it is only about half as wide. 
With a population that has a much stronger 
infusion of Indian blood than has Argen- 
tina, running to something over 4,000,000 
in number and concentrated largely in the 
central valley belt around Santiago, the 
nation's long coastline is singularly vulner- 
able to attack from the sea or by sea-borne 
air power. The Chileans, whose nitrates, 
copper and other metals are in great de- 
mand for the war production effort, are 
genuinely concerned about their own safety 
and are deeply apprehensive about the pos- 
sible reprisals on their vital merchant 
marine in the event that Chile loses her 
status as a neutral. Chile, like her neighbor, 
was a distant and not too greatly esteemed 
pastoral colony of Spain from its conquest by 
Pedro de Valdivia to the day of its deliver- 
ance by San Martin and Bernardo O'Hig- 
gins. Its fairly orderly history, under the 
rule of presidents who reflected the power of 
a conservative land-owning aristocracy, at- 
tracted settlers; and the discovery of min- 
erals produced a somewhat one-sided pros- 
perity. Its victorious war against Bolivia 
and Peru, 1 879-1 883, acquired monopo- 
listic control of the nitrate beds of the north 
but fixed upon the nation a vicious de- 
pendence on nitrates and copper exports, 
without reinvestment of the profits or any 
attempt to develop diversified agriculture 
and industry. It also served to prolong the 
grip of the conservative element on the 
machinery of government. A sharp war be- 
tween the reforming president Balmaceda, 
in the early 'nineties, backed by the army, 
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against his congress, backed by the navy, 
resulted in victory for the latter, but this 
victory merely served to lead the country 
into a long period of sterile pseudo-parlia- 
mentarianism lasting down to the triumph 
of Chile's first "middle-class" president, 
Arturo Alessandri, in 1920. From that 
time on Chile has been the scene of recur- 
rent revolution and political confusion. It 
has tried everything from attempted com- 
munist rule to ironclad dictatorship under 
Carlos Ibanez. In 1938 a popular front 
coalition headed by Aguirre Cerda, aided 
by the votes of von Marees* Nazi minority, 
assumed control. As a result the second 
World War caught Chile in the throes of a 
tight conflict between the right and the left 
which was bound to overshadow any ex- 
ternal consideration of world affairs. The 
recent triumph of Juan Antonio Rios, new 
leader of the leftist coalition, over his right- 
ist opponent, Carlos Ibanez, means a slow 
but certain move on the part of Chile 
toward hemispheric collaboration. Ri'os 
must perforce be slow to the point of gin- 
gerliness, since a large and influential group 
in Chile fear social and economic change 
at home more than barbarous aggressors 
overseas. 

Chile's entry into the New World sys- 
tem, if and when it comes, will not mean 
that our diplomacy has necessarily scored 
a new triumph or that Chile is motivated 
by love of the United States. We have hurt 
their pride too often in the past to expect 



such an immediate result from our altered 
policy. Our meddling in the War of the 
Pacific, and the "Itata" and "Baltimore" 
incidents, just to mention a few examples, 
are too vivid in Chilean memories for us 
to hope for more than adherence to a com- 
mon cause to fight for ideals to which both 
nations subscribe for reasons strictly in line 
with national self-interest. 

There is, then, some hope that the two 
"hold-out" nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere, Argentina and Chile, may yet 
gravitate slowly into the American system 
of united resistance to Axis aggression. One 
potent factor operating to bring about this 
result is the economic pressure exerted by 
the fact that, even if they cannot now or 
after the war replace the lost markets on 
the European continent, the United Na- 
tions now constitute the only real buyers of 
the goods and services of the American 
nations. Only collaborating countries can, 
in the long run, expect loans and ships and 
favorable consideration. Moreover, the al- 
ternative of economic and political enslave- 
ment inherent in an Axis victory must in- 
evitably swing the fiercely nationalist senti- 
ment in these nations to the only side which 
can guarantee the cherished independence 
of their peoples. Neither the rosy-hued 
propaganda of Nazi agents nor the veiled 
threats of clumsy Axis diplomats can de- 
ceive the people of these countries as to the 
real designs of ultimate conquest, already 
formulated by the aggressor nations. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 

By Preston Slosson 

For, as we hunt you down, you must escape 
And we pursue a shadow of our own . . . 
Never the running stag, the gull at wing, 
The pure elixir, the American Thing. 



If this confession is made by the poet 
who most nearly turned our national 
history into an epic, how can anyone 
hope to accomplish in blunt prose what 
even Stephen Vincent Benet felt he could 
not achieve in poetry? Yet it was well for 
us that he made his attempt. Perhaps it 
would be well for every American to put 
into words that which he means when he 
calls himself "American." He may perhaps 
catch some flashing glimpse of the truth, 
and many such glimpses, each partial and 
inadequate in itself, may in combination 
bring us close to the reality. 

The quest is not a safe or easy one. The 
most obvious error is to select only the as- 
pects of national life which seem most 
worthy of our patriotic reverence, and thus 
paint the United States, not of America but 
of Utopia. In reaction against this filial 
piety one may be too caustic and severe, 
condemning the nation for faults that are 
more or less common to all humanity. At 
best, our picture, however accurate we may 
strive to make it, is colored by individual 
experiences, convictions and prejudices. 
There is perhaps no generalization that is 
wholly true of the United States, and none 
that is wholly false. By selecting certain 
facts and ignoring others one could "prove" 
our nation to be the most democratic or the 
least so, the freest or the most enslaved, 
the wisest or the most absurd. It has the 
oldest written constitution still in actual 



operation; also the most up-to-date indus- 
trial system. We have the most sentimental 
concern for the Home; also the highest 
divorce rate in Christendom. We have an 
appalling record for theft and murder and 
lawless violence; we have also a reverence 
for the letter and spirit of Law which turns 
a newly founded mining camp into an or- 
ganized community within a week. The 
most pacifist of all the Great Powers, we 
are the only one which at no time joined 
the League of Nations. We have no estab- 
lished Church at all, yet where are religious 
denominations more influential? So one 
might continue, through an endless series 
of antitheses. 

It may be objected that every nation 
contains within itself elements of paradox. 
The Englishman is conventional and yet 
eccentric; the Frenchman is both logical 
and emotional; the Scotsman is dour and 
yet sentimental. That is true. All nations 
have unresolved discords. If two Ameri- 
cans set out from Boston to visit and de- 
scribe England, and one is an Anglophile 
Yankee while the other is an immigrant 
from Catholic Ireland, they will certainly 
bring back different reports as to what they 
see, yet both may state nothing that is lit- 
erally untrue. But to the former England's 
faults will be but black spots on a white 
background, while to the other England's 
virtues are merely scattered stars in a mid- 
night sky. Why should it be otherwise when 
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two European travelers set out from Lon- 
don or Paris to report on us? 

But there is a difference between the self- 
contradictions of an old European nation- 
ality and those of the United States of 
America. The national life of every people 
is blended of diverse elements, but in most 
cases the blend is of long standing. What 
does it matter that it took the Celt, the 
Latin and the Teutonic Frank to make 
France? They are all alike Frenchmen now. 
Even where the blending process has been 
imperfect and hostile elements exist side 
by side — as with the Orange and the Green 
in Ireland — the feud itself has become part 
of the national tradition. But these United 
States are not a cold alloy from an ancient 
melting pot. The pot is still boiling furi- 
ously and new ingredients are constantly 
being added to it. We have all the imper- 
fections, the contradictions, the instability 
—and the hope! — of a nation that is still 
in the making. No doubt this is the real 
meaning of the common half-truth that 
America is a "young nation." In many ways 
that is not true at all. We have not a young 
government } our flag and constitution are 
much older than most of those in Europe, 
and our very national union is generations 
older than that of Germany or Italy, to 
make no mention of the new states of east- 
ern Europe. We have not a young civiliza- 
tion (like that of the Norse Vikings or the 
Homeric Greeks) ; on the contrary, the im- 
migrants who settled the American wilder- 
ness brought with them the highest culture 
of western Europe. But we do have a novel 
mixture of peoples: Britons, Irishmen, 
Germans, Slavs, Italians, Jews, Dutchmen, 
Scandinavians and Africans, all in the proc- 
ess of turning into that new thing, the 
American — "E Pluribus Unum." 

For this reason the least American of all 
men is the race-conscious, intolerant "hun- 
dred-per cent American." He is standing 
up for an Old World ideal of a completely 
integrated "totalitarian" state. He is as- 
suming a completely fused culture which, 



even if desirable, could hardly be expected 
until a people had dwelt together in the 
same land for at least a thousand years. He 
is applying a standard which would rule 
out of citizenship at least half of his fellow 
residents within the nation. For here it is 
not a question of persecuting a small alien 
minority, such as the Jews in Germany. We 
are all minorities. If there is an American 
ethnic type it lies in the future rather than 
in the past, the fruit rather than the root 
of our national history. 

The very lack of nationhood, as a Euro- 
pean would understand the term, is one 
of the most distinctive features of Ameri- 
can nationality. To the European the nation 
is a family, even when it has its family 
quarrels. One's fellow citizens are one's 
kinsfolk. To the American the nation is 
more like a church; anyone may join who 
will accept the creed and obey the rules. 
It is astonishing, human nature considered, 
how well this conception has worked. Com- 
pare, for example, the old Austria-Hungary 
with an American industrial area. In both 
cases there is a Babel of tongues. In both 
cases there is a contrast of customs and folk- 
ways. But, whereas along the Danube the 
German hated the Magyar and the Mag- 
yar despised the Slav and all three disliked 
the Rumanian, who in turn took it out of 
the Jew, in this country they join the same 
trade-union and the same fraternal order 
and send their children to the same public 
school. They have their quarrels, of course, 
but they do not go to war over their dif- 
ferences, and in the third generation their 
grandchildren become almost indistinguish- 
able from each other. They are free to 
speak and read in their native tongue and 
so they all learn English; if the public 
authorities sought to prohibit the foreign 
language newspaper they would react 
against such oppression, cherish their old 
national traditions with religious loyalty, 
and refuse to use the English language at 
all! Such has been the experience of the 
Old World, not once or twice but even 
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a thousand times. Not all, but certainly 
most, native-born Americans have learned 
from this experience to avoid the error of 
coercing the immigrant into Americanism. 
As our reward, the majority of immigrants 
become the stanchest patriots among us. In 
both World Wars this huge, sprawling, 
polyglot conglomeration of all the races 
which we call America acted with as much 
unity as any compact little European king- 
dom. 

What is the creed to which implicitly we 
invite each immigrant to give his allegiance? 
The man in the street will say "democracy." 
He will be right, too, but we cannot pass 
the word without adding a commentary, 
for democracy has so many meanings that 
it is practically useless until defined. Most 
nations nowadays profess democracy in one 
sense or another. Even dictators claim to 
embody the national will. In the mere mat- 
ter of political machinery several nations 
are more advanced than we, using such re- 
finements of democratic method as propor- 
tional representation which are little known 
here. Our ship of state was built for safety 
rather than for speed, and it is probably 
easier for the popular will to get trans- 
lated swiftly into law in Britain than in the 
United States. Our economic system per- 
mits of great disproportions of wealth; so 
great indeed as to rob our equal franchise 
of much of its value. For wealth is a po- 
litical power, and a million dollars plus 
one vote has more actual political influence 
than ten dollars plus one vote. Our gov- 
ernment in actuality, as distinguished from 
theory, is a perpetual series of working 
compromises brought about by the pressure 
of various interested minority groups — 
business corporations, trade-unions, farm- 
ers' granges, propagandist associations — on 
two huge political parties, which are organ- 
izations for holding office rather than for 
the promotion of any distinct policy. 

Yet the American type of democracy is 
not without important virtues. For one 
thing, it is based upon our actual habits of 



mind and action rather than on abstract 
theory. The Weimar constitution in Ger- 
many was much better, as a paper docu- 
ment, than our own, but so little were the 
German people habituated to its working 
that after little more than a decade of 
fumbling with it they impatiently shook it 
off and reverted to the simplest and crudest 
of all forms of government, the despotism 
of one man. The same thing happened to 
most of the excellent new constitutions 
adopted by the little nations of the Baltic, 
the Danube and the Balkans; and more re- 
cently in Spain. The twenty republics of 
Latin America imitated our political insti- 
tutions with a flattering exactness, but in the 
vast majority of cases the elaborate facade 
of constitutionalism has scarcely veiled the 
naked reality of military dictatorship. The 
English, who have in the strict sense no 
constitution at all but merely a set of good 
political habits and traditions, come much 
closer to democracy than most countries 
that have attempted to safeguard their lib- 
erties by elaborate systems of check and 
balance. We have to a great extent taken 
over, as an English contribution to our com- 
plex national heritage, this skill in making 
institutions workable. We actually do en- 
joy a substantial range of liberty — even 
when we abuse it; our rulers and repre- 
sentatives really do reflect a great deal of 
the average mind — even if we wish they 
didn't! 

The two fates that usually befall democ- 
racies are the rise of a personal dictatorship 
and the gradual separation of a ruling class 
from the rest of society, as cream rises in 
standing milk. Thus far we have escaped 
both dooms, though both have been freely 
and confidently predicted for over a hun- 
dred and fifty years by foreign observers 
and domestic pessimists. There have been 
no revolutions, dictatorships or usurpations. 
The coup d'etat, which sacrificed the first 
French Republic to one Napoleon and the 
second to another, finds no counterpart in 
our history. Every election has been held 
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on scheduled time and each president in 
turn has laid down the burden of office the 
moment his term expired. The admirable 
national tradition of accepting the result 
of every vote in a sportsmanlike spirit has 
saved us from turning defeat into an ap- 
peal to arms. Only once has a decision been 
carried from the ballot box to the battle- 
field, and even in 1861 the defeated mi- 
nority did not seek to overthrow the ma- 
jority but merely to withdraw from its 
jurisdiction. 

Nor have we developed a ruling class, 
even in the vague and approximate sense in 
which the word is used in England. In the 
early days of the republic there seemed a 
real danger lest the higher circles of gov- 
ernment might become the monopoly of a 
few "old families" in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts. The rise of a rough and ready 
pioneer democracy on the frontier, always 
jealous, even to excess, of the wealthy towns 
of the Atlantic seaboard, saved us from that 
peril, though it may have exposed us to 
others. Our rulers come from all sections, 
groups and classes of the people. Of all the 
presidents since Jackson's time there is 
scarcely one whose rise to supreme office 
could have been predicted with any con- 
fidence ten years in advance. In England 
during the same period the majority of 
Prime Ministers have seemed almost "born 
to office," their long careers leading so di- 
rectly and obviously in that direction. A 
French or British ministry is made up, as 
a rule, entirely of the professional politi- 
cians who have been for many years in the 
national legislature; an American cabinet 
usually contains many who have never been 
prominent in national politics. 

Even our economic inequalities, though 
they have inevitably weakened our democ- 
racy, have not destroyed it. Perhaps if 
slavery had endured, the relative stability 
of the plantation system might in time have 
created a planter class corresponding to the 
European squirearchy; emancipation saved 
us from that. The great fortunes since the 



Civil War have all been industrial rather 
than agricultural, and industrial wealth is 
fluid, won in one generation and lost in the 
next. We have captains of industry but not 
hereditary nobles of industry. The founder 
of a business usually starts as a poor boy; 
his son instead of strengthening the "dy- 
nasty" is apt to turn his attention to com- 
petitive sport and high-powered amuse- 
ment or to philanthropy. 

But it is probably on the social side, 
rather than in politics or economics, that 
American democracy is most characteristic 
and individual. There are, of course, snobs 
in all countries, the United States included. 
The Harvard graduate will sigh faintly as 
he thinks of the crude Pittsburgh million- 
aire; the millionaire (or his wife) will wal- 
low in whatever social prestige money can 
buy; the old families in the frontier town, 
who came there all of ten years ago, will 
sometimes turn up their noses at the new- 
comers "across the tracks" who only ar- 
rived last year; the cowboy will sneer at the 
ignorance of the "tenderfoot dude" who 
rides his first horse. But while there are 
some who are petty enough to look down 
on their fellows, there are not many in 
America who are craven enough to look up 
to those who despise them. Almost no one 
accepts a status of assured inferiority. There 
is some truth in the Irish bull that in Amer- 
ica "iveryone is as good as iveryone else, and 
a good deal better too." No doubt this in- 
dependence of spirit sometimes produces 
an offensively bumptious, chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude; Europeans (Orientals 
too, no doubt), accustomed at home to 
deferential and unobtrusive service, declare 
America to be the very home of bad man- 
ners. But there is another side to it. The 
schoolboy, too restrained and hushed up at 
home or in the classroom, will make an 
unnecessary racket when he first gets out on 
the playground. The bawling, pushing mob 
on a New York subway (probably the nadir 
of American courtesy) consists of the chil- 
dren of Old World peasants and laborers 
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who were taught to doff hats to everyone 
wealthier than they were, to keep an awe- 
struck silence before Official Authority in 
gold braid, to endure with meekness the 
petulant scolding of their employers and 
customers. There is nothing that strikes 
the American tourist in Europe so agree- 
ably as the almost uniform politeness of 
servants, waiters, shop attendants, ship 
stewards, nurses and subordinates gener- 
ally, and nothing that strikes him so dis- 
agreeably as the way they are publicly bul- 
lied by their official superiors. 

This American spirit of equality is espe- 
cially true in the matter of the dealings of 
the individual with the government. To us 
an official person is just another man with 
another job} to men in other lands he is the 
State, invested with a mystic aura of public 
dignity. Even revolution does not change 
this. The Russian peasant quakes before a 
Commissar very much as he used to quake 
before a Grand Duke. It is more dangerous 
to ridicule Hitler than it was to ridicule 
Wilhelm II. To us the ruler of the land 
is no Great White Tsar or Little Father, 
but a sort of successful big brother, a 
"Teddy" or "Franklin" who "made good" 
and thus has become an object of interest 
to the illustrated magazines! This has its 
drawbacks, it turns a public man into a 
handshaking machine and does not keep 
the criminal at the bar in awe by the mere 
shaking of a judge's wig, but it saves us 
from that idol worship of authority, that 
transcendental separation of the ruler from 
the ruled, which makes possible real tyr- 
anny. There was never anything more 
American than the soldiers' newspaper, The 
Stars and Stri-pes, which appeared during 
the first World War. It was a living con- 
tradiction of all that Europe meant by mili- 
tary discipline. In cartoons and jests it 
poked unmerciful fun at the officers, the red 
tape of military tradition, and everything 
else that the civilian-minded American sol- 
dier found distasteful. But it was not an 
antiwar newspaper} its purpose was to 



keep up morale among the soldiers for the 
better prosecution of the war. It was the 
voice of America saying to a somewhat 
puzzled world: "We can obey our rulers, 
we can be enthusiastic for them, we can 
embarrass them by huge excesses of hero 
worship, but we can't and won't be solemn 
about them!" 

In this respect, Americanism might al- 
most be defined as the opposite extreme 
from Prussianism. To the German mind, 
orderly, disciplined, instinctively obedient, 
there is something almost sacred about gov- 
ernment as such, about all public authority, 
and all orders coming from men in uni- 
form. In old Prussia this reached such an 
extreme that drill became a virtue for its 
own sake} a Prussian officer declared, 
"I don't like war; it gets the soldiers' uni- 
forms dirty and breaks up discipline like 
anything!" The American, the descendant 
of the dissenters, the rebels, the "come 
outers," the adventurers of Europe, reacts 
in exactly the opposite fashion. The higher 
the silk hat the more he wants to throw a 
snowball at it. Owen Wister's cowboy 
spoke for us all when, discussing Calvin's 
doctrine of predestination, he said, "I wish 
I knew what They'd predestined me to do } 
I'd do the opposite just to show Them!" 
In more dignified language, is that not just 
about what William James, the most Ameri- 
can of philosophers, has said of free will? 
He could not endure a closed universe, for 
the same reason that Kit Carson and Sam 
Houston could not endure a closed and 
regulated social system. A somewhat bois- 
terous freedom, the camaraderie of the 
open camp, the fellowship of the play- 
ground, the give and take of fellow work- 
men in the shop, the frankness of the 
country village gossip, all these things enter 
into the American psychology and consti- 
tute a real "rugged individualism" that has 
nothing to do with economic systems. 

The best element in the American tradi- 
tion is that of neighborliness. In part it 
arises from the absence of formal social 
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barriers and is an aspect of the social de- 
mocracy which we have just considered. 
In part it is simply generous good nature, 
a willingness to do a good turn now and 
then. But in large part also it seems to be 
one of the many products of pioneer neces- 
sity. When men face the wilderness they 
feel their need of each other. Neighbors 
must help with the house-raising ; they 
must bring in a crop endangered by un- 
timely weather j they must stand nurse in 
time of sickness. The stranger must be 
given shelter for the night. "Where can I 
stay tonight?" asked the visiting Yankee 
in Thomas Nelson Page's Red Rock. 
"Why, at any house in this state, I should 
hope!" was the Southerner's reply. If there 
had been in those days a hotel in every vil- 
lage and a tourist cabin every five miles 
along the country road, this tradition of 
unlimited hospitality might not have been 
so general. Let fire or flood or drouth, 
earthquake or hurricane, menace any re- 
motest district in these United States and a 
flood of aid, not from kinsfolk but from dis- 
tant strangers, will pour in a steady stream 
so long as the emergency lasts. American 
benevolence has kept alive millions of 
human beings in China, Russia, Poland and 
Armenia in recent troubled years. It is no 
answer to say that America as the richest 
land should give the most to all sorts of 
good causes j that is true, but irrelevant. 
Wealth does not always mean generosity, 
nor does generosity flow only from the 
wealthy. The pennies of the American poor 
have contributed much in their total to the 
sum of American benevolence. It is a very 
fine thing when an American millionaire 
says, "I will endow a great university; my 
wealth shall go not alone to my own chil- 
dren but to thousands of ambitious young 
men and women whom I will never know." 
It is an even finer thing when a group of 
Kansas farmers gather in "school meeting" 
to see how much they can possibly afford 
from their meager earnings to pay in taxes 
for the better education of each other's chil- 



dren. In any tragic disaster in any part of 
the world the "Good Samaritan" is very 
apt to be a good American. 

An American tradition acknowledged by 
all the world is the national reverence for 
womanhood and for childhood. Hostile 
critics of things American have been con- 
tent to say that this reverence is overdone. 
Count Hermann Keyserling went so far as 
to say that America was "a two-caste coun- 
try, the higher caste being formed by 
women as such. . . . She directs the whole 
cultural tradition. She also dictates in the 
field of moral conduct." It is certainly true 
that American custom grants to women 
both freedom and respect, equal rights and 
social deference, to a degree rarely ap- 
proached elsewhere. It is also true that 
American men have been content to leave 
the direction of social life, the weekday 
activities of the churches, the afternoon lec- 
tures and "culture clubs," the concerts, 
operas and recitals, the shopping for the 
home and the management of household 
finances, to an unusual extent in feminine 
hands; that the teachers in the public 
schools are for the most part women, and 
that women have taken over wide ranges 
of business and professional work that used 
to be masculine. Again, it is true that the 
American woman's household tasks have 
been lightened by the general use of new 
inventions, such as the gas stove, the 
vacuum cleaner, the oil-burning furnace, 
the telephone, the electric light. 

But in all this there is no usurpation, no 
dictatorship. American pioneers valued 
women because women were very useful 
in turning the wilderness into a livable 
home; they were chivalrous because they 
were good-natured and kindly and saw that 
nature had imposed the harder burdens on 
the "weaker" sex; they turned over educa- 
tion, culture, the fine arts and religion to 
women merely because they were too busy 
themselves with making a living or a for- 
tune to be bothered by any extrinsic inter- 
ests. Woman's entrance into such fields as 
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business, politics and athletics came later, as 
part of a general world-wide feminist 
movement. The simplification of house- 
work by machinery was in large part neces- 
sitated by the absence of an adequate ser- 
vant class, such as was taken for granted by 
the middle and upper classes in Europe. 
Each step in woman's emancipation was by 
the positive desire of the American man, 
and often much to his advantage. Where 
would the average American businessman 
be without the aid of his omniscient sec- 
retary? 

The cult of the child grew up in much 
the same chance fashion. Pioneer children 
enjoyed much outdoor freedom and ad- 
venture, but they had to work hard and 
were severely disciplined. American fathers, 
living in a social system which had no "lid," 
cherished the hope that their children 
would rise in the world and therefore kept 
them at school longer than was common 
among similar economic groups in the Old 
World. The tradition was thus formed that 
education was the birthright of every child, 
and "education" meant not mere literacy 
but whatever might fit the youngster to 
succeed in life. As early as 1824 one writer 
humorously complained that "It was demo- 
cratically believed and loudly insisted on 
that 'larnin, even the most powerfullest 
highest larnin,' should at once be bestowed 
on everybody and without a farthing's ex- 
pense!" As life grew easier and families 
grew smaller more was given to the child 
and less exacted from him till today, at 
least in the more prosperous classes, chil- 
dren enjoy the best in the way of medical 
care, education and recreation that their 
parents can afford and little or nothing is 
asked of them in return. Some, no doubt, 
are spoiled by all this, but some are un- 
spoilable, and it reconciles one a little to 
the "American way" that nearly every 
English novelist fills the first third of his 
novel with an account of the hero's school- 
days which reads like a section of Dante's 
Inferno. At least, our children are happy! 



Much is said of the "American standard 
of living." It exists, but on three levels. 
First, the ideal standard. You can find it 
reflected in the advertisements of the fam- 
ily magazines, which in their colored illus- 
trations show a fairly uniform or standard- 
ized pattern of life. The man is an athletic 
young businessman, always shown in some 
vague "office," keen-faced, efficient and 
nervously alert. He has a good automobile 
and a suburban home equipped, as a mat- 
ter of course, with all modern comforts 
from air conditioning to chromium porch 
chairs. His wife, tall, athletic and eupeptic, 
is shown against the background of his home 
mixing a fancy salad or giving a bridge tea. 
Her two children (rarely more than one 
boy and one girl are shown) are bright- 
eyed and bright-haired and obviously ac- 
customed to the best of everything. A tour- 
ist folder is on the table j travel evidently 
comes within the family budget. Boobs 
seem few, but magazines are strewn about 
in profusion, and there is either a piano or 
a radio in the living room. 

Now, all this is not as irrelevant as it 
seems to be. Perhaps not five per cent of 
the population actually live as people do in 
the advertisements, but most of the rest 
would like to; it is a reality for the few 
and an ideal for the many. A social psy- 
chologist could make very interesting in- 
ductions as to American standards from this 
evidence. It is not only that money is being 
spent, but that it is being spent in certain 
ways and not in others. There is a premium 
on travel, on novelty, on scientific devices 
and "gadgets" which is certainly American. 
But the house itself is not large — it is 
usually only a six- or eight-room "cottage" 
— and only one or two servants, if any, ap- 
pear. Perhaps the housewife is even shown 
gaily doing her own laundry with the aid 
of automatic washers and ironers. Certain 
of our folkways are really thus reflected. 
The awesomely elaborate bathroom, for in- 
stance, the most palatial room in the whole 
advertisement-home, points to a cult of the 
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daily bath which has become as definitely 
national as the old "Saturday night" ritual 
used to be. 

Then, consider not the ideal but the av- 
erage standard. It is the advertisement- 
home in aspiration but not in actuality ; 
some of its conveniences are ruled out as 
too costly, a sort of damp sponge of eco- 
nomic depression has been drawn across the 
picture. Still, there would be a small car, 
a kitchen sink, a refrigerator or ice box, a 
gas stove, a telephone, a radio and, at 
least in the towns, some sort of central 
heating plant. On the third level, we come 
to the American minimum standard, far 
below either the ideal "norm" or the sta- 
tistical "average." Anyone who has visited 
a coal village in a slack season or the shanty 
of a crop-sharing tenant farmer does not 
need to have this minimum described in 
much detail. It is certainly higher than the 
corresponding economic level in Russia, 
China or India, for very few Americans 
actually die of famine, but it is not essen- 
tially different from the lower economic 
levels of western Europe. Evidently our 
" American standard of living" is a some- 
what ambiguous phrase! 

But if we are content to compare average 
with average and admit the existence of 
many exceptions, we can to some degree 
contrast the American way of economic life 
with that prevailing in other countries. The 
United States is, for instance, the only 
country on earth in which the majority of 
families have private automobiles. It is the 
only country in which a very large pro- 
portion of all the children get a secondary 
education at the expense of the taxpayer} 
the custom in nearly all other nations is for 
"working class" children to drop out after 
the primary grades. There must be some 
explanation of these differences. The ob- 
vious one is Nature's bounty. The United 
States covers a large and still uncrowded 
area, rich in coal, oil, iron and other essen- 
tial bases of industry, with a climatic range 
sufficient to permit almost every type of 



agriculture. How could such a nation not 
be rich? But broad acres and minerals are 
only opportunities} countries rich by na- 
ture are often poor in fact, like China. 
Something must be credited also to certain 
traits which everyone admits to be rather 
characteristic of the American: a speculative 
daring which seeks a profit by opening new 
ways rather than safety in an old routine, an 
inventive ingenuity ever striving to wrest 
new advantages from natural obstacles, and 
a practical administrative efficiency equal to 
coping with problems of large-scale indus- 
^y- 

This is not to say that we are con- 
strained to admire these traits or their re- 
sult. Our whole industrial civilization has 
been branded by some idealists of the school 
of Ruskin and Morris a vast mistake. Cer- 
tainly we have found difficulties along the 
road: the reckless waste of natural resources 
which has stripped the nation of its forest 
lands and now bids fair to strip it of good 
soil as well; the feverish gambling spirit 
which causes booms and panics; the eco- 
nomic unbalance which makes an excess 
production of food a cause of hunger and 
an excess of houses a cause of homelessness. 
Whether these evils be essential or acci- 
dental accompaniments of industrialism, 
they are at all events as "truly American" 
as any of our virtues! 

Though the industrial revolution was 
British long before it was American, and 
though even today we have a fair balance 
between agriculture and industry, it is safe 
to say that no other country on earth has 
become so dependent on the machine. Agri- 
culture itself, instead of being a peasant's 
way of life, has become merely a mechan- 
ized "food industry." Few American farm- 
ers have much sentimental attachment to 
ancestral acres. They sow and reap with 
machinery, sell out as soon as a profit offers 
or a brighter opportunity beckons else- 
where, move to town if they cannot make 
a good living from the farm and spend 
their old age in California or Florida if 
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they make a surplus profit to retire on; a 
rural civilization which is not rooted in the 
soil but moves on wheels. The country vil- 
lage, too, is not the isolated world in itself 
that it used to be. The great city flings one 
tentacle around it, the chain store ; another, 
the mail-order catalogue ; another, the 
paved road, with its endless line of motor- 
buses, trucks and trailers; another, the pro- 
fessionalized "canned" amusements of the 
radio and the motion picture. 

But though the American is very little 
the peasant, he is still somewhat the hunter 
and the pioneer. A restlessness is in his 
blood, which once made him cross the prai- 
ries in a covered wagon and today makes 
him cross the continent in a family trailer. 
He is a nomad. The chances are that he 
will be born in one state, be married in 
another and die in a third. He likes the 
great city with its crowd and clamor, but 
he likes equally well to get away from it 
into the virgin forest. No nation on earth 
has more public parks, recreation grounds, 
summer camps and tourist ranches. If he 
can afford it, the American likes a lawn 
before his house and trees between it and 
the street j remove the houses and our resi- 
dential towns and suburbs would look like 
small forests! The Red Gods call to him 
in the summer heats; he takes his two 
weeks' vacation from the office and enters 
on his ancestral heritage of campfire and 
fishing rod. 

One of the most dangerous temptations 
is to summarize a nation in the life of its 
greatest men, forgetting that in no nation 
is the man of genius typical. There is much 
in a Washington, a Jefferson, a Lincoln, a 
Lee, a Franklin, a Webster, a Wilson, a 
Roosevelt that has never been understood 
by many of those who most admire them. 
As Dixon Wecter said in his admirable 
book, The Hero in America: 

The Lincoln of flesh and blood . . . was not 
the Lincoln of lore. He was neither so solemn 
nor so infallible . . . less the finished statesman 
and more the artist — pungent, unconventional, 



ironic. To his warm and sympathetic heart the 
legend is not untrue, although it slights a better 
brain than Washington ... a keener political 
instinct than even the Roosevelts. 

If this be true of men of state, how much 
more is it true of men of science and art, 
literature and philosophy. No doubt if the 
ordinary American reader were to run 
across Emerson, Thoreau and Walt Whit- 
man in a current periodical instead of see- 
ing them surrounded with the halo of a 
textbook he would think the first a bore, 
the second a crank and the third a crackpot. 

Yet for all that there is a certain affinity 
between the great American and the small. 
Not one American in a score has read Wil- 
liam James, though he is the most readable 
of philosophers, but most Americans are 
pragmatists without knowing it. The av- 
erage reader may prefer Longfellow (or 
Vachel Lindsay, for that matter) to Whit- 
man ; but Whitman, Longfellow, Lindsay 
and Mr. Man-in-the-street all understand 
the values of fellowship and comradeship 
which make America a spiritual as well as 
a political democracy. Benjamin Franklin 
was more intelligent than most of his fel- 
low countrymen. But most intelligent 
Americans have his type of mind — humor- 
ous, practical and kindly. Men may be 
known by what they admire; and though 
Xenophon could not, like Plato, follow all 
the subtle undercurrents of the thought of 
Socrates, he could see the plain, broad fact 
that an honest seeker after truth and right- 
eousness had been unjustly done to death. 

In our national pantheon we do not wor- 
ship the vainglorious conqueror like Louis 
XIV or Napoleon; the cynical trickster like 
Frederick the Great or Bismarck; the am- 
bitious climber like Borgia or Mussolini; 
or even the ruthless reformer like Peter 
the Great, Lenin or Stalin. Is it any won- 
der that we have escaped some of the mis- 
fortunes of France, Germany, Italy and 
Russia? Our national heroes, when de- 
bunkers have done their worst, are on a 
different ethical plane. Still less do we 
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admire the decadent poet or artist, the licen- 
tious man of wit and fashion, the mere ele- 
gant lounger, the philosopher of despair 
like Schopenhauer or the philosopher of 
arrogance and scorn like Nietzsche and 
Spengler. We demand of our leaders (per- 



haps more than we demand of ourselves! ) 
a certain simplicity, kindliness, sincerity, 
public spirit and broad human folksiness. 
If we get intellect too, so much the better, 
but we do not demand it so persistently or 
admire it so much. 



FROM UINTRUSE, BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

Death, the Intruder, sits among us. 

Speak quickly lest we hear him take his silent place 

Under the dimming lamp. 

L'Aieul, unseeing among the blind, 

Lift up blue-veined hands against him. 

Ursule, stand guard at the window, mutely protesting. 

Silence ! The nightingale has heard him enter the garden, 

And sings no more. The swans move noiselessly across the pond. 

For tonight death sits among us — 

Attending our unuttered words. 

Donet Meynell 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FORAY 

By Dow V. Baxter 



Rain fell from a gray-hazed sky. The 
drizzle, we thought, was miserable, 
"not only for our actual work in study- 
ing the microflora and other vegetation 
along the shores of the Arctic Ocean but it 
prevented us from taking photographs of 
the other life of the area. It didn't seem, 
at least, that Kodachrome pictures of rein- 
deer would be possible, even if the wander- 
ing herd could be located. 

This weather had anchored my Michi- 
gan party to our little camp on the sandspit 
of Kotzebue Sound, Alaska. Most of our 
time was spent in fanning a smoky camp 
fire, in moving cameras and films from one 
spot in the little tent to another to keep 
them from getting wet, in drying speci- 
mens, or in making predictions about the 
rain. It didn't seem that there were to be 
any favorable sea-going conditions over the 
Arctic waters to Cape Kruzenstern for pho- 
tographing anything now. Would we ever 
reach the reindeer country before the ani- 
mals were driven back to winter grazing 



country along the Noatak? We wanted so 
much to capture in movies one of the larg- 
est herds of reindeer on the Continent. The 
summer browse was getting short and at 
any time the herd would be headed into the 
interior and away from the Arctic Ocean. 
The delay already experienced might cost 
us our pictures, even if the weather cleared 
now for color photography. 

We were bundling up film in packsacks 
when Eskimo voices were heard coming up 
from the beach. There were our friends 
and "skippers," Don Washington, Lester 
Young and Dan Wright. 

"Ready to go? Better go now," Don 
urged. 

It was raining but the wind was offshore 
and favorable. 

"Wind might change any time, might 
clear," continued Don. 

Dave Reid and Harry Mosebrook (two 
of the Michigan party) hurriedly stacked, 
for saving, our previously gathered drift- 
wood and green alder (we had learned 
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from the Eskimo that if one must burn 
green wood, alder is by far the best in the 
region). They soon put out the smoldering 
fire. I had the erbswurst soup, chocolate, 
coffee, tea, cheese, cream of wheat and 
hardtack already packed for the foray. The 
camera equipment and plant press were 
ready to go and our balloon-silk tent and 
the reindeer horns which had ornamented 
the entrance were taken down. 

Off to photograph the reindeer, maybe! 
Our Eskimo boat passed quietly along the 
shore which was lined with the Eskimo 
tents of Kotzebue. There was also the usual 
rack of drying salmon and nearby we could 
hear the bark of chained dogs. Adequate 
provisioning for such a trip as this is al- 
ways an important preparatory item, so we 
thought it best to stop at Tom Berryman's 
store for more gasoline. A gale could so easily 
hold one prisoner on some faraway Arctic 
beach for days and more fuel might become 
a necessity in such an event. 

We had our own supply of camp food 
and the Eskimo pilots provided tea, hard- 
tack, sugar, mutkuk and oogarook. I can 
still see that large cardboardlike piece of 
mutkuk (balooga whale) which they had 
thrown down on our five-gallon can of 
gasoline. There was a pan on the floor 
which contained some unappetizing fat 
oogarook (seal) that shimmied with the 
chug of the boat. 

By this time the boat had put into the 
store on the beach. Here we met Tom, a 
Scotchman, and his genial Eskimo wife 
Molley. Tom knew several eminent sci- 
entists and authors who had come into this 
region in years past for study and investiga- 
tion. He proceeded to tell us about them 
in his honest, but not necessarily accurate 
way, so that while we reloaded two of our 
cameras with supersensitive film on shore, 
a tale of the archaeological work that had 
been accomplished on St. Lawrence Island 
unfolded before us. Our informant con- 
tinued with his versions about other inves- 
tigations, both animal and vegetable. Some 




Lassoed Reindeer about to Be Trained por 
Sledding Purposes. 



of Tom's own studies dipped into the 
paleontological field and involved the 
piecing together of some bones that he 
christened the "Siren." 

It was entertaining to listen to Tom tell 
not only of his unique experiences in science 
but also of his mushing during the gold 
stampede into the Yukon. By this time, 
however, the Eskimos had the drum of 
gasoline loaded and it was time to say 
goodbye. As we were pushing offshore, 
Tom tossed us one of his philosophical 
gems which was probably a carry-over from 
his gold-rush days. He remarked, "Truer 
words, boys, have never been spoken — you 
don't know a man until you've eaten a sack 
of flour with him." 

As our little chartered boat pointed out 
to sea, I realized that we had acquired 
three Eskimo passengers in Kotzebue. 

"Where are the two women and the lit- 
tle girl going?" I inquired of Don. 

"They go to Seasolik," he replied. 

I had never heard of Seasolik. I didn't 
know if the place could be reached in hours 
or days. Certainly there were no accommo- 
dations on our boat for passengers} we were 
not certain, as a matter of fact, just where 
we could find available space for our bed- 
rolls, and the problem might now become 
serious. 

The waves were now being whipped up 
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against our boat by a stronger wind than we 
had experienced earlier in the day and our 
Eskimo crew was obviously anxious about 
favorable weather lasting. We all watched, 
but that produced no marked effect. Our ex- 
tra passengers split reindeer sinew with their 
teeth and then rolled the strings between 
the palms of their hands. They chatted all 
the while in Eskimo with Dave, who didn't 
understand a word of it. He managed, nev- 
ertheless, to get some strips to sew up his 
boot. The lady in red occupied most of one 
corner j I can visualize yet this portly in- 
dividual, dressed in a faded smock trimmed 
in fur, who always seemed to remain in a 
state of smiles. She and her attractive friend 
and the little daughter were going to Sea- 
solik to pick mossberries (Empetrum) by 
the sealskin pokefull. 

The winds blew intermittently but were 
generally favorable, and after several hours 
of negotiating the waves of the Sound, we 
put into an Arctic beach. Its white sands 
were uninterrupted save for a little assem- 
blage of scattered Eskimo tents. A log-sod 
igloo stood in all the bereftness and soli- 
tude which such a place could command. 
As there is no timber in this vast region 
of shrubs, sedges, and lichens, the spruce 
in the house must have been sledged down 
from the Noatak River country which was 
miles away. A whale "lookout" pole 
(tower) emphasized itself against the sky 
as does a windmill on a desolate prairie. 
Tall Ammophila grass swished along the 
sandy stretches of shoreline. This was Sea- 
solik. 

We photographed some of the plants of 
the tundra — Salix t Ledum, Voccinium, and 
Pyrola — while our companions said what- 
ever they say in Eskimo to their friends 
and made inquiries about the approximate 
location of the reindeer for the movies. 
They learned that the herd would be driven 
back to the Noatak any day — if the drive 
had not already started. At any rate, the 
herders' families had not passed Seasolik 
on their way around by sea to the mouth of 



the river. But Don and our other pilots 
didn't want to tarry long. 

Commenting on the wind, Don looked 
out over the ocean and said, "Maybe we go 
now." 

Once again we were back on the boat, 
but this time without passengers. Our little 
North American junk was definitely hug- 
ging the shoreline so closely that the shrubs 
of the tundra were plainly visible. We soon 
passed what we thought to be a monument 
of some sort and Don confirmed our con- 
clusion as we approached nearer to the 
place. Old whale ribs stuck up out of the 
ground and arched over what our compan- 
ions told us was an old chieftain's burial 
place. 

Much later we passed by another marker, 
this one constructed of wooden poles. In- 
side of one such marker we had examined 
previously was a muzzle-loading shotgun 
practically rusted off its stock, a few wooden 
vessels, and other remnants of a past life. 

By this time the possibility of a wind 
change was definitely worrying our Eskimo 
mariners and they were anxious to reach the 
aniak. As soon as we approached this chan- 
nel, protected from the open sea by sand- 
spit and marsh, they thought it best to push 
our boat over the sandbar and shallow 
water into this riverlike stream. It was 
evident that they wanted to avoid the open 
sea around the cape. 

After we had pulled and tugged the boat 
over into the water course, only perfect 
cruising was in store for us. We pushed 
along this mirrored aniak which duplicated 
the waving brown sedges along the shore 
in its glassy waters. Sea and bay ducks by 
the hundreds took to the wing as they 
heard our little engine. I saw as many as 
ten owls diving down to the tundra after 
mice. 

"When lots of owls, Eskimo say, lots of 
fox next year," Don informed us as he 
pointed to a large covey of ptarmigan. 
Some of the birds flew directly in front of 
our boat as we made a turn through the 
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channel. There were snipes here, curlews 
and loons, geese and terns. 

My purpose in coming into the Arctic 
again was to study the vegetation with ref- 
erence to the incidence of certain fungi, but 
today I seemed to experience an ecstasy in 
northland wildlife. If ducks had been rein- 
deer, we would have used up all of our 
film on the spot. 

During the course of the day, we had 
passed as many as five headless walrus 



The modus operandi employed required 
more effort spent on the little gasoline stove 
than in preparation of the trout. The stove 
was lighted, and, like all such stoves Pve 
seen react, it shot up in flames without ever 
quieting down. The flames shot around 
our two-quart bucket on the stove, almost 
hiding it from view. 

The fish were washed and cleaned and 
were placed in the bucket containing the 
water for boiling. Not until then did I 
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killed for their tusks. The walrus migrate 
through the Bering Straits to the Arctic 
Ocean each spring and return southward in 
the fall on the pack ice which drifts south 
in the Bering Sea. 

1 had hoped for a supper of pintail that 
night, but to my surprise Don missed the 
duck when he shot his last shell. We had 
to fall back on three Arctic trout which he 
had secured back in Seasolik for the entree. 
The boys offered to clean the fish. 

"I get 'em ready," Don suggested, 
with a tone of anticipation of a good supper 
in his voice. 



realize that heads and tails might be deli- 
cacies for the Eskimo. I can still see those 
fish looking at me in that little bucket 
while their middles were being boiled. The 
heads extended beyond the rim on one side 
and the tails hung limply over the other 
side of the pail. 

Dave was more courageous than the rest 
of the Michigan party, but he tasted those 
Arctic trout for a long time afterwords. 
Harry and I had tea that night for supper 
— but not Arctic fish! 

This very mild experience (together 
with others) nevertheless forced us to 
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realize the importance of resourcefulness to 
native existence — and it might be added 
that adequate training in resourcefulness in 
our own educational system might give us 
more than we are now able to realize from 
modern pedagogy. Even today the dex- 
terity of the Eskimo has much to do with 
his being able to thwart extinction. 

I admire his ability to wrest even a scanty 
life from an almost begrudging nature 
(Stefansson to the contrary), and yet a na- 
ture that even here seems to contribute to 
as much happiness as we ourselves often 
feel with relatively so much at our com- 
mand. 

Some of my friends might stop me here 
from such daydreaming, call my attention 
to the fact that the Eskimos are now en- 
titled to old-age pensions from Washing- 
ton and can really live from now on. Be- 
sides, our own supper was still being served 
and there was enough to think about with- 
out trying to become philosophical about it 
all. 

The boat was tied up to shore for our 
salad course, Don hopped off, grabbed up 
some sour dock (Rumex acetosa) and ate it 
raw. That took care of the vitamins. 

We were far from an untried civilization. 
Someone has said that natural scenery has 
been changed or destroyed wherever man 
has come into practical contact with it. Not 
so here, and yet man has come to grips with 
this region probably for centuries. These 
old chieftains' graves indicated that this 
very locale had been inhabited many years, 
and there is much evidence that life has 
been here for centuries. This fact was a 
most encouraging one to me. It sets a prec- 
edent for the white man to equal! For 
years we have been trying (and often with 
rather unsuccessful results) to preserve a 
natural atmosphere over large areas set 
aside just for that purpose — and where the 
actual necessity of making those lands fur- 
nish livelihoods as is true in this northland 
does not exist. The honks of the geese are 



the concerts up here, and the restless ocean 
with its waves gently lapping against a 
snow-white sandy beach is our moving pic- 
ture. The auroras brighten the sky during 
the winter night, and no beacons are neces- 
sary in midsummer. 

We pushed on and on into the northern 
twilight, and eventually the aniak or chan- 
nel widened so that I thought we were back 
on the Arctic Ocean. This body of water 
happened to be a large lake. Waves met 
our boat in long swells without breaking. 
We chugged on. 

This trip, all the while, was conducive 
not only to conversations about the game of 
the region but also about Eskimo life. We 
learned about food preparations. They told 
us of natural refrigeration, for example, 
by burying berries in the frozen earth. We 
heard about the natives burying fish heads 
so that the meat ferments ; about cloudy or 
sunny days for fish drying; about the good 
balooga whale season; about prohibition in 
Kotzebue; about the Eskimo women chew- 
ing and sewing mukluks for the United 
States Army. They told us something of 
the reindeer we hoped to photograph on 
this foray. 

In fiction, history and politics, reindeer 
have received probably as much attention 
as any of the animals of the North, yet 
these local accounts interested us very much 
for we thought that they might help us in 
getting the type of pictures we wanted. 

By this time, our Eskimo pilot pointed 
the boat to shore. 

"If Eskimo hasn't started herd to Noa- 
tak, we meet herders," Don informed us. 
"Maybe we better camp on shore tonight." 

The boat gradually came to a stop. Don 
jumped out in the water and pulled us 
nearer to the beach. 

"How far is it to the reindeer camp?" I 
asked. 

"Maybe mile, maybe two, I don't know." 
If only a mile or even three miles, we 
Michigan three thought it wise for us to 
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start on a trek now instead of camping. It 
would be so disappointing to us cheechakhos 
if the herders started their drive before we 
reached the camp site. 

So those heavy pack boards were lifted 
on our backs and we headed out across the 
tundra and paralleling the sea. Only a few 
hundred yards separated us from the ocean 
and "a mile, maybe two" seemed short even 
through soft sandy beach or hummocky 
tundra. 

We had to go around areas of some mus- 
keg that spread before us on the tundra, 
but even that detour didn't seem bad, only 
about a quarter of a mile out from a direct 
course. The night was so light that we 
could find much entertainment along the 
way to the ocean. 

We spotted plants and had lots of fun 
identifying bird and animal signs along our 
course. I had never seen such large wolf 
tracks. The tracks of reindeer all over the 
place indicated clearly that this arctic pred- 



ator, the largest of the wolf clan, had been 
menacing the herd. 

We tramped on and on but finally took 
to the beach of the Arctic Ocean. Our packs, 
by this time, were beginning to seem really 
heavy. The walking started to get tough. 
We had trekked through fields of "nigger- 
heads," those rounded hummocky struc- 
tures of half-frozen bases and slippery sod 
on top. These knobs stood, some of them, 
almost knee-high and they were too close 
together to find footing between them and 
too small on top to take the high road. 

"How much farther is it to the rein- 
deer?" answered by "maybe one mile, 
maybe two" became a sort of routine dia- 
logue between ourselves and the Eskimos. 
It had been going on intermittently for 
some hours and with the gradual dawning 
realization on our part that the Eskimos 
knew little of distances measured in miles. 

We tramped on the sandy beach which 
seemed to become softer with each step, or 
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else our heavy packs were more effectively 
driving us deeper and deeper. 

Now we climbed up on the tundra in 
hopes of finding better footing, but the 
niggerheads soon discouraged us there. We 
alternated between the tundra and the 
beach several times that night. When we 
tried the sand at the edge of the water and 
where it ran to and from this northern 
shore of the continent, there might be a 
stretch of a few feet of solid sand, but not 
for long. The soft stretches of even the 
wet sand outnumbered the hard ones. 

And the answer "one mile, maybe two" 
would again impress upon us that we were 
not, at least, losing distance. 

We had tramped at least eight miles or 
so when an unexpected cabin loomed up 
on the distant tundra. This shelter had 
been built by the Eskimo "three C" boys, 
certainly one of the most northern projects 
of this conservation group. To see a CCC 
cabin in a treeless region on such a night 
made us wonder if fatigue was just doing 
things to us. But this was no country for 
mirages. 

Here was built a cabin to provide shelter 
for any traveler going by land or sea, ship- 
wrecked or, as in our condition, foot weary. 

The possibilities of reaching the rein- 
deer camp that night were soon forgotten 
and we were dead asleep in the eiderdowns 
and kapoks. The boys chose to rest under 
the arctic skies and I had gone inside, as had 
the Eskimos. The last thing I remembered 
that night was something about the fact 
that nothing could ever awaken me. 

But I was wrong. Those Eskimo com- 
panions, now chilled, built a roaring fire 
(from wood in the cabin) so hot that they 
roasted me out about three o'clock in the 
morning. By this time I was in the familiar 
state of being too tired to sleep and too 
tired to stay up. 

The Eskimos decided they would tramp 
on. "Maybe reach reindeer camp." 

I looked out of the cabin. A cold, driz- 
zling rain fell on the boys outside. As the 



Eskimos decided to report back if we didn't 
catch up with them at the camp, I decided 
to wait. I took a few pictures around the 
place before the boys awakened. 

Photographing the tundra doesn't take 
long, especially in the rain. When a few 
troublesome mosquitoes get under the 
black camera cloth and are more interested 
in one's face than in looking through the 
ground glass, one hurries the job along. 

Within a few minutes, however, the boys 
were getting up in the rain that had aroused 
them from their sleep. It wasn't long until 
all of us were wearily trekking on more 
sandy beach and more tundra studded with 
niggerheads. 

However, the tramp did end, and we did 
arrive finally at the rather odoriferous camp. 
The rain had drizzled on us all the while, 
so not only were we tired, but also wet. A 
goal had been reached, but the reindeer 
were out in the hills, "maybe ten miles, I 
don't know." The chief herder could give 
us little satisfactory information. 

"Maybe they come in today, maybe to- 
morrow, maybe next week, I don't know." 

We spent the long hours of the day pho- 
tographing Eskimo children, wiping lenses 
dry, collecting plant specimens, and wait- 
ing. I think I examined every plant of 
Dryas Drummondii on a nearby hillside for 
a certain fungus. 

Late in the evening, the sun finally broke 
through the gray sky. If the reindeer did 
appear, it might be possible yet to photo- 
graph them. We were sure of a long north- 
ern twilight now. If our subjects would 
only show up ! 

We waited and waited. We tried to 
snatch a little sleep on the clean beach 
sands above the camp, for all three needed 
rest badly. Intermittently, however, one 
of us would get up and look around, almost 
hopelessly, for deer. Some time was spent, 
too, in predicting possible Weston meter 
readings for light conditions as we wanted 
to be as ready as possible for any eventuality. 

Herding problems, also, came in for 
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their share of the conversation as we tried 
to recall some of the statements used by the 
U.S. Reindeer Service in their contracts 
with the herders. Some of our general ideas 
of the contents of these statements aroused 
our interest so much that the forms were 
actually looked up for checking later. The 
items contained in the contracts are very in- 
formative of the reindeer herder's life, now 
actually before us; in part they are restated: 

... If my (Local Reindeer Supt.) (Unit 
Manager) is not satisfied with my work, he will 
tell me what is wrong with it and give me an- 
other chance, or he will fire me. If he fires me, 
the Government will not pay me any longer. 
The owners can hire me at their own expense 
if they wish. 

... I promise to work in the following ways: 

1. I will keep the deer from straying away 
from the herd. I will drive all strays into the 
herd. 

2. I will try to make the reindeer tame. I will 
stay with the reindeer so they will get used to 
men. I will try to make friends with the deer by 
being kind and quiet around them. 

I will break all the sled deer I can. I will make 
reindeer sleds out of spruce or birch if this wood 
is on the range. Lots of sled deer make a herd 
easier to handle. 

3. I will protect the reindeer from wolves, 
loose dogs, coyotes, or other animals, by shooting 
these animals. I will keep loose dogs away from 
the herds. 

Wolves do most killing at night, so I will 
make plans with other herders to watch the deer 
all night, when wolves are around, and I will 
take my turn at herding work. 

4. During fawning season I will be extra 
careful to keep the herd quiet, safe, and where 
there is plenty of good feed. If I do this, mothers 
will not leave their fawns, and very few fawns 
will die. 

5. I will move the reindeer to good summer 
feed as early as possible, and keep the deer on 
summer feed as long as they are satisfied. I will 
save valuable feed this way. 

During fall, winter, and early spring, I will 
keep the deer where there is good feed. I will 
move reindeer from deep snow to wind-blown 
places where the snow is thin and feed is good. 

6. I will not keep reindeer so long in one 
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place that the winter feed is all killed. I know 
the deer get hungry, wild, and hard to handle, 
if they are kept too long in one place. I know 
it takes winter feed about 20 to 30 years to grow 
back after it is killed. I will protect the feed by 
rotating the herds sometimes. I will protect the 
feed by keeping the deer tame and quiet, and by 
castrating extra bulls which excite the herd. 

7. I will build fires in safe places so as not to 
cause range fires. I will not build fires on top 
of moss, roots, dry grass, or wherever a range 
fire could be caused by my carelessness. 

I will be careful to put out cigarettes and other 
burning tobacco before I throw them on the dry 
tundra during summer. 

I will try hard to put out every range fire by 
burning strips ahead of the fire to stop it, or us- 
ing wet sacks, carrying water, etc. 

8. I will not allow anyone to get reindeer 
from my herd unless he has a Butchering License. 
I will not allow anyone to butcher reindeer him- 
self; but he must give me ammunition, then I 
will butcher reindeer for him. 
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Whenever reindeer are killed from my herd 
by authority of a Butchering License, I will 
write on the License the number of reindeer 
which were butchered, who owned each rein- 
deer, and write whether each deer was male or 
female. 

I will not allow anyone to get more reindeer 
than his Butchering License allows. 

I will not butcher more reindeer for myself 
than reindeer owners allow me. If I do this it is 
right that I be punished. 

I will save females if the herd is too small; 
and if I butcher for dog feed I will kill poor deer. 

If any reindeer are stolen, my Local Reindeer 
Superintendent and Unit Manager must know 
about it. I will report who stole the reindeer, 
who owned the reindeer, the number of deer, 
the date they were stolen, where they were 
killed, and everything else about the theft. If we 
have a Herd Assistant I will report direct to him. 
If we have a Chief Herder, I will report to him 
also. 

9. I will keep a careful Decrease Report. This 
will show all reindeer which were butchered or 
which died from any cause. 
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10. I will keep a diary. In this diary I will 
write what I do each day; I will write the names 
of visitors, tell of any trouble, and write down 
everything interesting which happens. I will show 
this diary to any reindeer owner in our herd or 
any employee of the Reindeer Service whenever 
they ask to see it. 

11. I will save the sinews, skins, and other 
valuable parts of reindeer which die. I will dry 
them and give them to my Company or the rein- 



deer owners who pay me wages. People should 
not waste useful things. 

12. I will help round up strays; and help 
drive the deer to the corral, mark, castrate, and 
otherwise handle the herd whenever the reindeer 
owners and the Government want this done. 

I will help drive the herd near the village 
sometimes, so owners will have reindeer meat 
and skins for their own use. And I will help the 
owners sell reindeer meat and skins so they can 
hire herders, build corrals, and get better equip- 
ment for reindeer work. 

13. I will try to learn everything about the 
reindeer and the range. I will teach others what 
I have learned, and will try to teach the reindeer 
business to our young people. I will talk about 
the reindeer business in our school whenever our 
teacher asks me. 

14. I will obey the Laws and Government 
Regulations, and will ask other people to do this. 

If anyone breaks the Reindeer Regulations, I 
will immediately report it to my Local Reindeer 
Superintendent or Unit Manager. If we have a 
Herd Assistant or Chief Herder, I will report 
to them, so they can tell my Local Reindeer Sup- 
erintendent or Unit Manager. 

15. I will obey my Local Reindeer Superin- 
tendent and Unit Manager. If we have a Herd 
Assistant and Chief Herder, I will obey them. 
I will help them with reindeer work every way 
I can. I promise to tell them the truth about 
everything at all times. 

I will help other herders, as all herders must 
work together. I will do my share of camp work, 
and do my share of all kinds of work at the herd. 

If we could only photograph some of the 
"atmosphere" such statements suggest! 
Perhaps it might be possible to picture a 
stray deer even if the herd didn't appear. 
There were skins, lots of them, to picture, 
the herders* quarters, wolf tracks on the 
tundra, and range plants, but these subjects 
would not satisfy us completely. 

The telephoto lens was placed in the 
camera and the outfit on its tripod set up 
for action. We thought we were ready for 
anything that might come along. It did 
come along. One stray reindeer suddenly 
appeared from seemingly nowhere, but by 
the time we focused for distance, the deer 
was too far away to take. Perhaps, we 
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thought, our one chance to photograph rein- 
deer had been muffed — but it had not been. 

Within an hour, a mass of moving ani- 
mals made the natural saddle between two 
hills look as if the whole area were in mo- 
tion. As the herd approached nearer and 
nearer, we could make out the antlers, and 
now it looked as if the deer would tangle 
themselves in the forest of horns they cre- 
ated. 

There was the shepherd dog running off 
to the edge of the herd to round up a strag- 



paratory to breaking him in for sled work. 
The deer charged and bucked as if trained 
for his part before the camera. 

Suddenly the animal charged without 
warning and thoroughly convinced us by 
his unpredictable actions that we had better 
stop our photographic efforts while both the 
pictures of him and the camera equipment 
remained intact. I am not too certain what 
kind of ride one would have behind such 
a temperamental creature, even if broken ; 
but I can well imagine that it would be 




gler on this side of the moving mass. Now 
he was circling to outflank the other side 
to bring another deer back to the herd. 

By this time we could see the herder 
himself and his companion, the pack dog. 
The deer were here! The sun, still low in 
the horizon, shot rays into the herd so as 
to give perfect lateral lighting effects for 
photographing even the darkest of the ani- 
mals at this late hour. Spotted ones, the 
fawn-colored reindeer and the few pure 
white individuals all milled about as if they 
were on a Hollywood set. But we had to 
work fast for the reindeer suddenly turned 
and the entire herd began heading back to 
the hills. 

One of the snow-white fellows was las- 
soed for our photographic efforts and pre- 



speedy in spots, at least. We were told that 
sled deer are much faster than dogs, but 
that there is more endurance in a good team 
of huskies. 

"Ah-ree-gah!" shouted the reindeer 
herder, meaning, literally, "fine," and in- 
dicating that he was glad we had finished 
taking pictures of the frisky deer. The main 
herd was now at least three-fourths of a 
mile away, and it was growing dark, so we 
put the camera equipment in the packs, and 
dog-tired, walked over to the camp. There 
we could see the Eskimo skippers, Don and 
Dan, waiting. 

As soon as the chief herder's tent was 
reached we plumped ourselves down on a 
stack of fawn skins. Dan looked at the 
Michigan party but said nothing until he 
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had cleaned the meat from a small reindeer 
bone he was gnawing. 

Finally, giving the bone a toss, he 
queried, "Maybe we go now?" 

Afterword 

The World War has now reached out to 
the Arctic beach of Kotzebue. Our Eskimo 



friends who gave so much help to our pho- 
tographic foray are building bomb shelters 
of snow. The snow may not keep bombs 
away, they say, but such hide-outs give 
protection. The gasoline supply is guarded 
and adult classes in first aid are being held 
in an all-out defense effort at faraway 
Kotzebue. 
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AVIATION AND THE WAR 

By Edward A. Stalker 



It has long been preached by naval strat- 
egists that victory will go to the 
nation which controls the seas. First 
propounded with respect to surface fleets, 
it is still true j but now it is the airplane 
which will rule the sea of water — but from 
the sea of air above it. That day is here now 
for the waters within a few hundred miles 
of shore, and this distance will be con- 
stantly expanded until air navies will roam 
and dominate the whole expanse of sea. 

America can, and is, taking the lessons of 
recent months to heart. For us it is for- 
tunate that the airplane has developed into 
the most significant weapon of this war, 
because late as our start has been we will 
be able to obtain definite and overwhelm- 
ing superiority in the air. There are no 
better designers anywhere, and when it 
comes to mass production the United States 
is unique. The techniques learned in the 
mass production of our common everyday 
articles, like the automobile and the radio, 
are now being turned to the building of 
planes. During the planning and tooling 
stage which we are now in, progress seems 
slow, but when the ground work has been 
completed the time devoted to the planning 
and tooling is rapidly recovered. Ameri- 
cans can certainly count upon having the 
huge quantities of superior airplanes neces- 
sary to win the war. The next big prob- 
lem will be to assure ourselves that we have 
the directive genius to use them with dar- 
ing and good judgment. 

0 



We will soon have the pilots, navigators 
and bombardiers to man them and the me- 
chanics to maintain them. It is expected 
that by 1943 there will be 2,000,000 men 
in the air services; about 90,000 of these 
will be pilots — and nowhere will you find 
better ones. They have what it takes j just 
give them the airplanes in time. 

One source of men for the air corps has 
been the Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
commonly referred to as the C.P.T. It has 
proved so important that it will be con- 
tinued next year with an increased appro- 
priation. This program has been producing 
pilots at a rate of more than 2,000 per 
month, and has given more than 106,000 
courses since its inception. Only 1 1.8 per 
cent of the Army Air Corps cadets with 
C.P.T. training failed, that is, were "washed 
out," in the parlance of the air, while 43.4 
per cent of all others were released. Besides 
showing the worth of the C.P.T. program, 
these figures show how difficult it is to de- 
termine beforehand whether a candidate 
has the proper qualities. This problem is 
being actively studied in its many phases, 
including the psychological aspects. 

There has been much debate in the past 
about the subject of settling on designs for 
production. Should a particular design of 
fighter, for instance, be put in production 
and no changes be permitted? This is 
spoken of as "freezing" the design, and it is 
certainly conducive to the maximum out- 
put. Some say frozen design means frozen 
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thinking. English writers point to this as 
one of the early defects of the German 
scheme of aircraft production. It was not 
flexible enough in the early days of the 
war to meet the unexpected conditions 
which the British Air Force presented. 
Probably the sanest answer to this question 
is that while an air force is inferior numeri- 
cally it should concentrate on production 
and therefore should freeze the major fea- 
tures of a given design but permit certain 
changes, for instance in armament. When 
quantitative equality is approaching inno- 
vations can be made, but at first only those 
which can be adapted to the design in pro- 
duction. But side by side with production 
must also come real innovations even 
though these demand another start from 
scratch. 

The war has proved that air superiority 
is an absolute essential for invasion or for 
the defense of a country. The Germans 
demonstrated its value first during the 
Poland invasion. They proved its worth 
again in the invasion of Norway and the 
Low Countries, when they also showed that 
a mighty sea fleet could be stood off by 
land-based aircraft. On the other hand, the 
British Air Force made it impossible for 
Germany to invade the British Isles. 

Events in the South Pacific have shown 
that sea-borne forces can be landed readily 
at beach heads if aircraft are available in 
sufficient quantity to control the air. They 
are far more effective in protecting a land- 
ing than the guns of battleships, which are 
always at a disadvantage against land-based 
artillery because the battleship has to hit 
the gun to put it out of commission, while 
artillery has only to hit the boat — a much 
bigger target. Today dive bombers can 
seek out the defending guns and attack 
them at short range. The battleship has to 
rely on other eyes to determine whether or 
not its shells are hitting the target. 

Englishmen were recently perturbed by 
the passage of several German capital ships 
through the Straits of Dover. The English 



have always regarded this body of water as 
an English lake from which they could ex- 
clude enemy boats with their own sea 
power. To have the enemy literally parade 
past their front door seemed a great insult 
to a sea-proud people. And yet it was pretty 
much a foregone conclusion that the Ger- 
mans could do it — and it would be far 
safer than to expose these battleships to 
attack on the open sea, simply because the 
Germans could put an umbrella of fighter 
aircraft above the ships to fight off bombers 
and torpedo planes. They could do this 
because they had hundreds of fighters based 
on the French shore within range of a few 
miles of the scene of action. It was a time 
when the British must have wished for 
some high-class torpedo planes. Proper 
ships of this type could have sunk the en- 
emy with certainty. 

The battleship or capital ship is essen- 
tially a floating or mobile platform from 
which a heavy blow can be struck. It has to 
be guarded. In the past it had two serious 
antagonists — an enemy capital ship and any 
boat capable of launching a torpedo, such 
as a submarine, a destroyer or a mosquito 
boat. To this list now has been added the 
torpedo plane. Its full possibilities, I be- 
lieve, have not been realized by those con- 
cerned either with the battleship or with 
aviation. Even after the action at Taranto, 
when the British sunk so much of the Italian 
fleet, and after the "Bismarck" was brought 
to bay by torpedo planes, even after these 
episodes, the British lost the powerful bat- 
tleships "Repulse" and the "Prince of 
Wales" off Malaya. 

The Germans failed to develop the tor- 
pedo plane and relied on bombing to at- 
tack the British fleet. This was undoubtedly 
a major mistake. 

Other evidence of the lack of apprecia- 
tion of the torpedo plane is found in the 
plane itself. It has not had the design 
attention lavished upon it that fighters or 
bombers have had. Prevailing designs are 
quite old, especially the British Swordfish. 
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To be adequate torpedo planes should be 
very fast and their cockpits should be well 
armored. They should attack a battleship 
in numbers. It is reported that some dozen 
or more attacked each of the battleships off 
Malaya. With numbers of this order hits 
are certain to be scored, and it is to be re- 
membered that hundreds of torpedo planes 
can be built for the cost of a single capital 
ship. The effective weapon against torpedo 
planes is an umbrella of fighters. 

One hears criticism today of our Navy 
for lack of vision regarding aircraft, but 
this is somewhat one-sided. The air arm 
of the Navy, I believe, has always had a 
high sense of its importance and has pre- 
pared to execute its functions in the light 
of very broad, forward-looking studies. 
The Japanese were not the only ones who 
recognized the function of aircraft carriers 
in attack. For instance, an interesting article 
appeared in the magazine Flying during 
the week of December 7, written long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The subhead line of 
the article is as follows and was written by 
Admiral Halsey :"T he carrier — undeterred 
by heaviest weather, this fist of the Fleet 
air arm speeds through the night to carry 
the battle to the enemy and deliver swift 
deadly blows early in the conflict." But 
aircraft carrier students were not dictating 
the defense of Hawaii. 

Strenuous efforts to increase the speed 
and ceiling of aircraft are being continu- 
ally put forward. Speed is an important 
advantage over an adversary, if for no other 
purpose than to run away from him. Ceil- 
ing is particularly advantageous in avoid- 
ing antiaircraft fire and has become espe- 
cially significant with the introduction of 
radio locators which indicate the course of 
an enemy aircraft. From such information 
the antiaircraft guns can be aimed even 
though the aircraft is not visible. Hence the 
darkness of night is no longer an assurance 
of being hidden. Airplanes therefore must 
seek safety above the range of the ground 
guns. There results then a race between 



the extension of the ceiling, that is, the 
maximum height at which airplanes can fly, 
and the maximum height to which guns can 
shoot. 

To attain great heights such as 40,000 
feet with an airplane the engine and pilot 
must be fed air of greater density than ex- 
ists at that altitude. So pumps, called super- 
chargers, are employed to supply the en- 
gine and pilot with compressed air. Oxygen 
masks can be used by the pilot to obtain suf- 
ficient oxygen but they present hazards 
such as the freezing of the supply lines if 
any moisture is present. They are awkward 
and interfere with the work and although 
sufficient oxygen is obtained, still the body 
is not enveloped in a suitable pressure and 
physical discomfort results. 

When the external pressure falls nitrogen 
bubbles form in the blood stream and the 
pilot feels a tickling sensation everywhere 
as they stream through his body. The pilot 
is really experiencing a mild form of the 
bends, a disease well known to deep sea 
divers, caused by a rapid change from dense 
air to relatively rarefied air. For the diver 
the pressure is reduced in his suit as he 
ascends from the sea bottom to normal at- 
mospheric pressure, although if this de- 
crease is too rapid he suffers the bends. For 
the flyer the pressure likewise drops as he 
ascends from normal atmospheric pressure 
to the rarefied air of high altitudes and he 
may have the bends at high altitudes. 

To keep the pilot efficient the cabins of 
bombers and fighters are being super- 
charged and heated so that heavy clothes 
will not interfere with his motions. Suits 
built like heating pads are also available. 

There are difficulties of great magnitude 
in designing aircraft to fly faster than pres- 
ent-day high speeds of 400 to 450 m.p.h. 
To fly with relatively small power the parts 
of the airplane are streamlined, that is, they 
are tapered to a thin edge at the rear so 
that the air can close in behind. However, 
when the speed of the air past any part of 
the plane reaches 750 m.p.h., the velocity 
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of sound, there is a failure of the atmos- 
phere to close in behind and a great drag 
on the airplane results. Even at speeds of 
450 m.p.h. this phenomenon is becoming 
serious, for there are several localities 
where the wind speeds up about the air- 
plane and reaches the speed of sound. The 
propeller blades, due to their additional 
velocity of rotation, travel about 40 per 
cent faster than the airplane, and at high 
speeds the blade velocity may exceed that 
of sound. With the loss of streamline flow 
a large amount of power is lost. At the 
present time, with current propellers, it 
promises to be extremely difficult to exceed 
500 m.p.h., and 600 m.p.h. appears to be a 
limit — unless some new ideas of propulsion 
are introduced. 

One result of the limit on speed is that 
fighter airplanes and bombers tend to have 
equal speeds as these are increased because 
both types approach the same limit. If they 
both succeeded in coming near to the limit, 
neither could catch the other. Fighters 
would have to rely on intercepting the 
bombers. That condition is not apt to be 
reached in this war but the speeds of bomb- 
ers are steadily increasing. At high altitudes 
certain bombers have little to fear from 
most fighters. 

An airplane is difficult to hit. If it is 
moving at 400 m.p.h. it covers six and two- 
thirds miles in one minute or about 200 
yards per second. The fastest antiaircraft 
gun fires 20 rounds per second. Thus, only 
one bullet could hit the airplane every ten 
yards of flight. It is obvious that small 
bullets are not the thing to use because the 
airplane can receive a great many bullet 
holes without affecting its action signifi- 
cantly and there is not time enough to put 
many bullets on board. Hence cannon fir- 
ing explosive shells have rapidly come to 
the fore. They can fire about ten shells per 
second but because of their greater range 
they have a longer effective firing time. 

Airplanes passing each other at 400 miles 
per hour present difficult targets, so fighter 



pilots try to direct their airplanes at the 
enemy aircraft preferably from the upper 
rear. Even so, the guns bear on the target 
for only a few seconds and a vulnerable 
region must be attacked. Each enemy air- 
craft is studied to disclose its weak points. 

One of the difficulties facing the United 
Nations is the transport of fighter planes 
to distant places. Ordinarily a fighter is 
able to negotiate a hop of about 1,200 miles. 
This is too short a distance to deliver planes 
to the South Pacific. There is, however, the 
possibility of flying fighters to England by 
way of Greenland and Iceland if equipped 
with auxiliary gas tanks. 

Large bombers can fly to the scene of 
action and are formidable fighters as well 
as bombers. This has been well established 
by our Flying Fortresses in the Southwest 
Pacific. The thought then presents itself 
that fighter planes of the future are apt to 
be large aircraft carrying great fire power 
and able to attain great range and altitudes. 
Already our largest airplane, the B-19, 
mounts a 75 mm. gun. This is the same 
size as the gun which constituted the chief 
field piece of the first World War. The 
French 75 became quite famous. The shell 
fired is about 3 inches in diameter and gives 
a hint of the great air navies of the future 
in which the individual ships will be mam- 
moth and equipped with large, powerful 
guns — unless someone in the meantime 
solves the problem of war itself. 

There is no limit in sight as to the size 
of aircraft. If the need is found requiring a 
large airplane, that airplane will eventually 
be built. Commercially there must be an 
economic limit to the size, but as yet it is 
far beyond our immediate horizon. 

Large aircraft present many special prob- 
lems, such as suitable landing gear and air- 
ports. They also have so many accessories 
that special power plants must be provided 
for supplying electricity and compressing 
air or oil. The landing gear must be raised 
or lowered by electricity or compressed 
fluid, the bomb doors must be opened or 
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shut and even the control surfaces must 
be moved by auxiliary power. 

Airplanes will soon be built to carry 
heavy goods long distances economically. 
Immense gains in efficiency are imminent, 
such as the multiplication of the lifting ca- 
pacity and the reduction of resistance. Then 
the carrying capacity and the range of air- 
craft will be greatly extended. An airplane 
able, without stopping, to circumnavigate 
the globe at the equator could be built to- 
day. 

Advocates of air freight, like Mr. Grover 
Loening, point out that large aircraft could 
be built to deliver war goods to Europe 
faster and with greater safety than surface 
vessels and at a reasonable cost. At present 
airplanes are too small but still they are 
finding some use for the transport of heavy 
guns and other supplies. Troop transports 
are in regular use and have moved large 
numbers. It is estimated that a fleet of air- 
planes carrying two hundred troops each 
could transport an army to Europe as eco- 
nomically as by sea on a fast converted 
liner. 

The airplane will force changes in sur- 
face means of transportation such as the 
boat and train. For instance, improvements 
now coming into use in aircraft will so 
greatly increase the lifting capacity and de- 
crease the resistance that aircraft will 
eventually be able to compete with the rail- 
road in much of the material it carries. The 
train in turn may have to seek lowered re- 
sistance, by going to roller bearings, for in- 
stance, in order to meet the competition. 
Similarly the boat will have to change or 
find itself shifted in many instances to other 
types of commerce. Thus progress in one 
sphere of activity forces changes in another. 

With the invasion of Crete, the world 
saw the first use of gliders to carry invasion 
forces. Although their actual value is de- 
batable except for very special missions, 
they have the advantage of low landing 
speed and lack of noise. It seems probable 



they would be useless in the face of sig- 
nificant numbers of enemy fighters, except 
possibly at night. 

Parachute troops were used with great 
success during the invasion of Holland, and 
later for the invasion of Crete. Many have 
cited the success of the Crete invasion to 
fortify prophecies with regard to that other 
island, England, but it seems to me that the 
conditions are far from similar. There is 
no doubt, however, that parachute troops 
can constitute a powerful striking force. 
They are especially effective in capturing 
strategic sites like airports and utilities, but 
succeed best in sparsely settled communi- 
ties with poor transportation facilities. In 
England parachute troops would soon find 
themselves facing adequate mobile land 
weapons like tanks for which their own 
weapons would be inadequate. To succeed 
in England the air invasion would have to 
be on a huge scale continuous throughout 
days as well as nights, and this would re- 
quire command of the air. 

I have dwelt mainly on the heavier-than- 
air craft, but lighter-than-air craft are still 
playing an important role. Some still advo- 
cate large airships or Zeppelins for coast 
patrol and duties with the fleet, and there 
is something to be said for them, but the fact 
is that the scout airplane and the long range 
patrol boat are now performing the duties 
once thought to be the prerogative of the 
airship. Small lighter-than-air craft of the 
nonrigid type are still being built and can 
serve useful purposes. No revival appears 
to be imminent for the larger rigid airship. 

It has at last become evident, even to the 
blindest, those who won't see, that the de- 
cisive factor in this war is air power. There 
is still room and need for all the branches 
of transportation and fighting arms, even 
the cavalry, as the Russians have proved, 
but all are dependent on the airplane, and 
the U.S.A. can have the best and the most. 
All we need to do is keep busy building 
them. 
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ANDREW DICKSON WHITE— TEACHER 
AT MICHIGAN AND CORNELL 

By William A. Frayer 



In October, 1857, there arrived in Ann 
Arbor a young man from the East, the 
newly appointed Professor of History 
and English Literature, Andrew D. White, 
Yale '53. He was destined to go far as 
administrator, diplomat, scholar and emi- 
nent citizen, while remaining always the 
teacher. In residence less than six years, no 
man ever exercised a greater influence upon 
the University in so short a time. Had he 
remained here it is perhaps not too much 
to say that in later years, almost inevitably, 
he would have become president of this 
University. More certain, however, was 
the influence of the University upon him, 
a greater influence than was ever brought 
to bear on any other man in all its hundred 
years in Ann Arbor. 

When in 1903 Dr. White returned to 
his home on the Cornell campus in Ithaca 
after resigning as Ambassador to Germany, 
he received one evening several hundred 
students on his spacious lawn. Someone 
suggested that he put on his new and col- 
orful Oxford gown (D.C.L.), which he 
did. I shall never forget his appearance 
that night: the white-haired patrician so 
brilliantly distinguished. To our admiring 
eyes he was a hero, the one man of whose 
greatness we had no flicker of doubt. After 
nearly forty years, I, for one, am still under 
the spell of that impression. As I saw him 
in later years in his library, surrounded by 
graduate students, this impression was 
deepened. Never have I known another so 



distinguished in bearing, so transparently 
noble in character. His was the nobility of 
a warrior in great causes who has come 
through unscathed. 

Some forty years after he left Michigan 
Dr. White wrote: "Though many good 
things may be justly said for the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, the real beginning of a 
university in the United States, in the mod- 
ern sense, was made by Dr. Tappan and his 
colleagues at Ann Arbor." And in another 
connection he once said: "To no man is any 
success I may have afterward had in the 
administration of Cornell University so 
greatly due as to President Tappan." This 
clear and unmistakable testimony should 
be unforgettable to all loyal supporters of 
Cornell and of Michigan alike. 

From his first day in Ann Arbor the new 
Professor of History loved the place, his 
work, his students. With marked ability 
and an unusual background this meant in- 
stant success. It is significant that the dedi- 
cation to his Autobiography written half a 
century later reads: "To my old students 
this record of my life is inscribed." Near 
the end of his life, as at the beginning, he 
wanted to be known as a teacher. Here was 
the real man, for in no other activity was he 
ever so content. Surely not as university 
president with all the attendant burdens, 
abuse and disappointment j not as scholar 
alone since scholarship for its own sake 
seemed to him sterilej not as diplomat, with 
so many trivial or repellent duties. 
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Andrew D. White 

When he was a teacher in the University about i860. 
— from a photograph in the University collections. 



To Mr. White teaching was a great pro- 
fession which was not confined to the class- 
room, highly important though he thought 
that to be. He was an ardent believer in 
adult education through publications and 
public addresses. There must always be 
purpose, he believed, and that purpose was 
to combat "unreason" wherever found and 
to substitute "right reason." He thought 
this lofty purpose should always motivate 
education, scholarship, authorship — life it- 
self. And so he looked with unmeasured 
scorn upon those who professed to be more 
interested in form than in purpose, whether 
in scholarship or in art. The doctrine that 
painting, sculpture, music, literature had no 
other meaning than "to express them- 
selves" and that the artist owed allegiance 
to nothing save "art for art's sake" seemed 
to him contemptible. 

Dr. White was not so much interested in 
political and institutional history as in the 
history of civilization — Kulturgeschkhte — 



science and the arts, religion, the genesis 
and evolution of ideas. He sought always 
to think of these and to present them to 
others as living forces. Consequently his- 
tory was to him far more than a record or 
an interesting branch of literature; it lay at 
the very heart of the humanities. What man 
thought and hoped and wrought through 
a long succession of yesterdays must be 
understood if today were to have any mean- 
ing. A sense of history was to him essen- 
tial if one would know his social world and 
intelligently adapt himself to it. There- 
fore, our approach to the study of the past 
should be purposeful above all else. So far 
as American education was concerned this 
was a novel idea. 

In the 1 850*5 at Yale, as at Harvard and 
elsewhere, the curriculum was still made up 
largely of the classics and mathematics. The 
Bible and Christian Ethics were properly 
stressed and a little science and history were 
taught. So far as history was concerned the 
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student usually recited from a textbook to 
a tutor who might or might not be inter- 
ested, and that was that. The idea seemed 
to be that if the instructor could read he 
was qualified to teach history. Incidentally, 
that quaint notion persists in some quarters 
to this day. 

When young White came from the nar- 
row disciplines of New Haven to the freer 
atmosphere of Ann Arbor he was resolved 
to teach history and English literature as 
living subjects. He already had a good 
working knowledge of European languages, 
had traveled and studied abroad to good 
advantage, had served as attache in our 
American legation in Russia and had per- 
sonal acquaintance with European scholars 
and men of affairs. Moreover, thanks to a 
comfortable private income, he had made 
a good beginning in the collection of a li- 
brary which included many rare books, 
pamphlets and manuscripts. These he 
placed at the disposal of his qualified under- 
graduates. His brilliant extempore lectures 
stimulated students to further reading for 
themselves. Frequent evenings with these 
students gathered about him in his home 
were spent in discussion and in examining 
original source materials. This was some- 
thing new and absorbing to the more ambi- 
tious lads from the farms and towns of the 
West. One may safely say that Andrew D. 
White in Ann Arbor was the outstanding 
teacher of history in the United States. He 
was brilliant, original, scholarly, sane — and, 
above all, human. The testimony to his 
great success as a teacher is abundant. Then, 
as ever, scholarship as an end in itself was 
to him a sorry thing. He sought rather to 
use the methods and products of sound 
scholarship to influence the minds, the lives 
and the actions of men. Otherwise, he 
thought, the historian was only an anti- 
quarian. 

The philosopher is concerned with cer- 
tain great abstractions, such as freedom and 
authority j the historian is interested pri- 
marily in what men do with freedom and 



authority. The abstract principles come 
alive, have meaning as experience, only 
when translated into human action. They 
then become the very stuff of which history 
is fashioned. The Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen may have been very real to the 
speculative thinkers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; they meant little to the general run 
of mankind until they became the main- 
spring of the French Revolution. 

The intense drama of that spectacular 
revolution loomed large in the early nine- 
teenth century. It now seems almost paro- 
chial, overshadowed as it is by the present 
World Revolution. Yet "1789" is still the 
typical example of revolution because, com- 
pressed in time and space, it can be grasped 
without too much effort and its pattern 
made out in clear detail. Robespierre, 
Marat and the rest are now the too-neatly 
ticketed specimens of perfect revolutionary 
types. Adolf Hitler is sometimes classified 
as of "the Robespierre type." The compari- 
son is not altogether a happy one. 

In 1857 the spell of the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era was still strong. In this 
field Professor White had started his col- 
lection of books, pamphlets, newspapers 
and manuscripts which was to become the 
best in America. In class-room instruction 
he used original copies of the Moniteur, 
the official newspaper of the revolutionary 
government, and of Uami du Peuple, 
Marat's insane sheet, lettres de cachet^ 
cartes de surete> many valuable letters and 
documents of all sorts, full daily reports of 
speeches in the Assembly and Convention 
and much other original material. In addi- 
tion, Mr. White reported his own conver- 
sations with French survivors of Napo- 
leon's Russian campaign, his own first-hand 
impressions of "Napoleon the Little" and 
of Russia under the Tsar Nicholas, whom 
he once epigrammatically characterized as 
"a great man scared out of greatness by the 
ever recurring specter of the French Revo- 
lution." His lectures to the student body, 
the seniors especially, and to the general 
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public in all this part of the country were 
largely attended. 

Always an ardent student of the past, 
Andrew White lived fully in the present, 
keenly alive to his obligations as a citizen. 
With all his heart and strength he threw 
himself into the controversy over slavery, 
as later he fought for civil service reform, 
sound money and a better diplomatic serv- 
ice. 

In his autobiography, published in 1905, 
Dr. White confessed that his "main danger 
was that of drifting into a hermit's life 
among professors and scholars." This would 
seem a strange remark from one who spent 
forty years of his life in academic surround- 
ings. The truth is that by temperament he 
craved activity and frequent change of oc- 
cupation. In fact, restlessness was one of 
his major characteristics. Never in robust 
health, fortunate in a private income large 
enough to satisfy any reasonable desire, his 
nature craved the repeated stimulus of 
travel and association with active men of 
affairs. He never really settled down any- 
where. Even his twenty years as President 
of Cornell were frequently interrupted by 
absence from Ithaca, once for two years as 
Minister to Germany (18 79-8 1 ) . 

Acutely unhappy over the Civil War 
because he was physically unfit for service, 
he saw himself condemned to stand aside 
while his students marched forth to fight 
and to die. He was greatly distressed, too, 
by the bitter struggle which forced the re- 
tirement of President Tappan. And so he 
welcomed his nomination and election to 
the New York State Senate. The pressing 
business affairs of his father also demanded 
his personal attention. And besides, there 
lingered in his mind the long-cherished 
dream of a new and liberal university in 
central New York. That this dream was 
actually to materialize within a few years 
he, of course, had no inkling when he left 
Michigan in 1863. Of his deep regret on 
leaving there can be no doubt. To the day 
of his death fifty-five years later he was 



proud of the part he had in this great pio- 
neer educational enterprise, the University 
of Michigan. He said repeatedly that he 
never was so happy as in his work here. 
Furthermore, he was sorry to leave the men 
with whom he was associated on the fac- 
ulty, men like Tappan, Cooley, Campbell, 
Walker, Palmer, Sager, Williams, Win- 
chell and Frieze. With White they formed 
indeed a distinguished group. 

The happy accident that brought An- 
drew White and Ezra Cornell together in 
the New York Senate is well known. Cor- 
nell University was the notable result. 
Perhaps not so well known is the fact that 
the character of the new institution was 
pretty largely determined by White. With 
the influence of Michigan still strong upon 
him he set about formulating the governing 
policies of the untried university. The Mor- 
rill Land Grant Act of 1862, which fur- 
nished much of the Cornell endowment, 
stipulated that instruction be offered in 
"agriculture and the mechanic arts." This 
was basic and was in entire accord with 
the views of both Mr. Cornell and Mr. 
White. They were convinced that agricul- 
ture and engineering were worthy of equal- 
ity in importance and dignity with the older 
professional studies and the liberal arts. 
This decision called for clear vision and 
exceptional courage. It was an important 
forward step in American education. And 
it was also a violent challenge to tradition- 
alism, a challenge sharply resented by en- 
trenched conservatives. 

The successful pioneer must be endowed 
with tough resolution. Not only was "the 
Cornell idea" ridiculed in high places, but 
simple folk professed to be shocked by the 
prospect of a godless — by which they meant 
an unsectarian — university. Men and 
women who should have known better 
stooped to the lowest forms of vituperation, 
falsehood and slander. In the ensuing 
struggle both White and Cornell were all 
but broken in health. But they won the 
fight and lived to see their ideas widely 
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accepted. Today "the yokels and black- 
smiths of Ithaca" are generally accepted in 
polite society. The battle for Cornell was 
rather grim. Some of us like to think that 
it was also rather fine. At any rate, it is 
pleasant to remember that two essential 
foundation stones were carried to Ithaca 
from Ann Arbor. These were the solid 
convictions that the new university should 
be unsectarian and that students be allowed 
freedom of choice between various courses 
of instruction — as at the University of 
Michigan. 

As a university president Dr. White's 
permanent place in the front rank is not 
seriously disputed. A few days before the 
death of James B. Angell in 191 6 there 
came to Ann Arbor a distinguished educa- 
tor from Chile who was in this country to 
interview "the three giants of American 
education: Eliot, White and Angell." Few 
would question the soundness of that ap- 
praisal. As an executive White was vigor- 
ous, courageous, sane and highly skilled in 
pleading the cause of higher education. He 
was too big to become snarled in executive 
trivia. The importance of filling out end- 
less forms in triplicate did not impress him. 
A university, he thought, should be the 
home of sound scholarship and good teach- 
ing, not the comfortable refuge of experts 
in factory management. 

He quietly guided, seldom dictated. And 
he continued to teach history to large and 
enthusiastic classes. This he considered his 
most important, as it certainly was his most 
congenial, role. Although it is probable 
that he will be best remembered as co- 
founder and president of a famous univer- 
sity, he hoped to be remembered as a 
teacher. 

It is interesting to speculate on the place 
that will finally be assigned to our subject 
as author and historian. Perhaps his niche 
will not be quite so high as his ability would 
lead one to expect. For one thing he was 
too impatient of details. This characteristic 
led him into errors which had to be sifted 



out by loyal assistants. Moreover, he was 
something of a special pleader, more in- 
terested at times in fitting his material into 
a preconceived scheme than in complete 
objectivity. In his Seven Great States- 
men in the Warfare of Humanity with 
Unreason, for example, a series of essays 
full of solid learning and ripe wisdom, he 
finds it possible to include, of all men, Bis- 
marck in the same company with Grotius, 
Thomasius, Turgot and Stein! Just why 
Bismarck should be dragged in as a doughty 
champion of "right reason" is not immedi- 
ately apparent. Perhaps the explanation 
lies in White's intimate association with the 
great Chancellor. One does not roundly 
denounce a good friend and kindly host. 
That simply is not done by a gentleman and 
a diplomat. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered 
that Mr. White, as Minister and later as 
Ambassador to Germany, had worked con- 
sistently for better relations between that 
country and his own. His mind refused to 
entertain the suspicion that Bismarck had 
laid the groundwork for a political system 
which was dangerous and intolerable to the 
rest of the world, as we now know that he 
did. Well as White knew Germany, there 
is no evidence that he recognized the seeds 
of calamity sprouting all about him. He 
certainly was much too generous in his esti- 
mate of Wilhelm II, that charming but 
altogether weak, vain and superficial man. 
The American Minister doubtless sympa- 
thized deeply with Bismarck's intense re- 
sentment of ultramontane influences within 
the German Reich. And so he naturally 
concluded that here was another front in 
the perennial war of humanity with unrea- 
son. 

The most ambitious work by Dr. White, 
and the one most likely to endure, is 
Warfare of Science with Theology, which 
represents the labor of more than twenty 
years. As his studies progressed he pub- 
lished numerous articles and one small 
volume on the subject. This expanded and 
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completely revised material appeared 
in its final and well known form in 1896. 
The Warfare, now accepted as a substan- 
tial contribution to historical literature, is 
indispensable to the student of human prog- 
ress. Even the general reader finds the 
book strangely fascinating. Examined criti- 
cally the style may fall short of highest 
distinction since the prose is often redun- 
dant and repetitious, seldom concise. It is 
generally recognized, however, that The 
Warfare of Science definitely admits An- 
drew D. White to the select company of 
American scholars. 

The prominent part which Ambassador 
White played in the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence of 1899, as president of the Ameri- 
can delegation, marks the high point of his 
diplomatic career. Despite very serious ob- 
stacles his earnestness and hard work ac- 
complished much. The Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, so hopefully launched, was 
due in no small part to his stubborn efforts. 
In circumstances only a little more favor- 
able the creation of the Court might have 
turned the fatal tide already setting so 
strongly towards war. That conference in 
that year, it is now clear enough, symbol- 
izes one of the great turning points in 
human destiny. Liberal-minded men and 
women everywhere fervently hoped for 
peace. And yet, not one European Power 
was willing to make the concessions and 
commitments which alone could have made 
peace possible. It is now a matter of record 
that while many conservative statesmen 
gave only half-hearted support, the chief 
obstructionist was the German Emperor. 
At the time of the Hague Conference no 
one followed more anxiously or knew more 
intimately the alarming moves of that un- 
stable monarch than did our ambassador, 
who later wrote the unhappy story so con- 
vincingly. The events of that summer of 



1899 were ominous, much more ominous 
than even Mr. White then knew. They 
were sinister. It now appears that the col- 
lective statesmanship of Europe then frit- 
tered away the last golden opportunity to 
stave off disaster. Instead, the leaders 
turned to a frantic race for armaments 
which made conciliation more difficult with 
every passing year and war more certain. 

No one had worked harder or more sin- 
cerely for friendly relations between the 
United States and Germany than Dr. 
White. Now in his retirement he was forced 
to watch the fruits of his efforts, whether 
at home, in Berlin or the Hague, gradually 
destroyed by the greed, cruelty, lust for 
power and stark stupidity of those who 
plunged blindly down the path of "unrea- 
son." To one who had spent his life com- 
batting these very forces old age was not 
a very happy time. Like most men of ex- 
pansive outlook, however, he had always 
firm faith in the future. And looking back 
instead of forward he could take a great 
satisfaction, too, in the solid achievements 
of his times, quorum -pars magna fuerat. 

John Hay wrote to Dr. White on his 
retirement from public service: "if world- 
wide fame, troops of friends, a conscious- 
ness of well-spent years, and a great career 
filled with righteous achievement are con- 
stituents of happiness, you have everything 
that the heart of man could wish." And so, 
one would think, he had. Honors were 
heaped upon him. In very truth he had 
become one of America's most eminent citi- 
zens. But I think his thoughts went back 
to his first reading of Stanley's Life of 
Arnold which brought him to understand 
"how real an influence an earnest teacher 
might exercise upon his country." This was 
the ideal always associated in his mind with 
those pleasant years in Ann Arbor, the hap- 
piest of his life. 
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IS SCHOLARSHIP ALWAYS SCHOLARLY? 

By Eugene S. McCartney 

Expressing one's self in writing is a very complex oper- 
ation. It never has been simple since the first scratches 
were made on the cave walls of the Dordogne. 

C. Bartlett, Harper's Magazim, 181 (1940), 40. 



A stranger who engaged me in con- 
versation on a train asked me what 
was the nature of my business. I 
replied that I was an editor. "What kind 
of editor?" "Editor of scholarly publica- 
tions." "Who writes the manuscripts?" 
"Professors in various institutions." "You 
must have it soft. The manuscripts are per- 
fect, aren't they? Lots of time for golf, 
eh?" 

During twenty years of editing I have 
supervised the publication of manuscripts 
from many campuses in Michigan, from not 
a few in other states, and from several 
abroad. Some were in superb shape, the 
majority were in fair shape, others were in 
poor shape, and an occasional one had no 
shape whatever. Two contained nothing 
good except quotations from the Bible. 

Editors are gloomy people, and they all 
growl about the condition of the manu- 
scripts they receive. I have done a little 
barking in two previous articles in the 
Quarterly: "Some Participles I Have 
Met," 44 (1938), 132-140, and "The 
Tautological Phrase of Specification," 47 
(1941), 254-257. An example of baying 
that is more restrained, but not less alarmed 
and alarming, may be found in a thought- 
ful article by Katherine Frost Bruncr, "Of 
Psychological Writing: Being Some Vale- 
dictory Remarks on Style," The Journal 



of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 37 
(1942), 52-70. 

Several of my research friends have told 
me that they write easily, a fact I generally 
know in advance, but, as Sheridan says, 
"easy writing's curst hard reading." One 
day an author dropped in on me just as I 
finished reading a particularly ludicrous 
paragraph in quotation marks. It caused 
my visitor unbounded merriment, but my 
own amusement terminated abruptly when 
I resumed work after his departure and 
discovered that a footnote gave him credit 
for the tanglefoot sentences. According to 
a wise Egyptian vizier of long, long ago, 
"It is a craftsman who speaks in council, 
and speech is more difficult than any craft." 

Over three hundred years ago Dogberry 
declared that writing and reading come by 
nature. His tribe is increasing, for he has 
more than enough disciples to give point 
to the satiric assertion of Anita Loos, in 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, that writing is 
different from music because one does not 
have to learn how to write. If on awakening 
some morning a freshman medical student 
should find himself a practicing physician 
he would have good cause to feel surprised, 
but it does not occur to even the most in- 
experienced young research worker that the 
writing of manuscripts is an undertaking 
requiring serious and methodical study. 
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At best his writing equipment is compa- 
rable to home remedies in the field of 
medicine, and it is not sufficient to meet the 
exigencies of the composition of a scholarly 
paper. That there is a complex pathology 
of manuscripts is an idea that has never oc- 
curred to him. He has been prodded to 
write "to justify his existence"; he has 
never been goaded to learn how to write. 
He has had scholarships, fellowships, sub- 
sidies, and grants-in-aid, but he has never 
attended an institute for the treatment and 
cure of spastic sentences. A good friend of 
mine, a psychologist, tells me to "let them 
learn to write by writing." Carrying out 
such a precept is not going to take very far 
an investigator who has never been more 
than superficially observant of English 
usage. Aji author who uses "suspicion" as a 
verb or who puts an extra period after a 
sentence that ends with an abbreviation 
must make a determined and prolonged ef- 
fort if he is to improve his writing. 

The diseases of scholarly manuscripts are 
numerous. Some can be diagnosed quickly, 
but others have obscure manifestations and 
causes, and hence require heroic treatment. 
In this paper I desire to call attention to a 
few of the common ailments, all prevent- 
able ones, and to show how injurious they 
are to the health of manuscripts. 

Let us begin with inconsistency, for many 
manuscripts are as inconstant as the moon. 
When I asked one resourceful writer which 
of his two conflicting usages he preferred to 
adopt he replied, with emphasis: "Neither." 
Another investigator employed the phrase 
"pro parte" near the beginning of a long 
work, but sprinkled the rest of his manu- 
scrip with such variations as "p. p.," "p. 
pt.," "pr. p.," and "pr. pt." A budding 
scholar misspelled "satellite" in four dif- 
ferent ways within ten pages. When I re- 
monstrated and urged him to misspell it 
consistently he retorted that Chaucer wrote 
certain words in several ways. I suggested 
as tactfully as possible that he learn to 
write literary English before claiming such 



prerogatives. We finally compromised by 
using the correct spelling. I own a French 
book in which the title of a standard work 
is given in twelve forms, but, of course, 
the French attitude toward consistency is 
different — as well as indifferent. 

An author may spend five years in writ- 
ing a manuscript of five hundred pages and 
never jot down a single note in the interest 
of uniformity. The abbreviations for sev- 
eral hundred references to thirty tomes in 
ten different languages may all be made 
from memory — with results that one would 
expect under such circumstances. 

An occasional author has defended his 
lack of uniformity by quoting (or purport- 
ing to quote) Emerson: "Consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds." I do not see 
how it could possibly be otherwise, since it 
is the hobgoblin of big minds also, but I 
have never had the heart to disturb the 
serenity and self-complacency of such Em- 
ersonian scholars by filling out the quota- 
tion: "A foolish consistency is the hobgob- 
lin of little minds, adored by little states- 
men and philosophers and divines." Being 
inconsistent in any matter of form or style 
in which consistency is a help is a discour- 
tesy to the reader as well as a hardship. 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence made no serious 
effort to be uniform in the spelling of 
proper names, and we enjoy his emancipa- 
tion proclamation (in the Preface to his 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom), but few writers 
dare impose such a handicap upon them- 
selves. 

Editors would be extremely grateful if 
authors would submit with their manu- 
scripts a complete muster roll of their in- 
consistencies. 

Another standard failing of authors, 
especially inexperienced ones, is repetition 
of conspicuous words. I can readily under- 
stand the perplexity of little Alice in ask- 
ing Humpty Dumpty whether a word could 
really be made to mean so many different 
things. The immobilizing of fifteen or 
twenty stock terms would leave numerous 
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writers of scholarly articles hopelessly in- 
articulate. Among the most frequent 
goose-steppers in the scientific manuscripts 
that come to me are "found," "make," "oc- 
cur," "present" (the adjective), "show," 
and "use." There is also the troublesome 
"case-instance" axis, with "case" playing 
the Hitler role and "instance" standing in 
as Mussolini. Here is an example of a com- 
mon type of repetition: "One horizon was 
found containing the quartz grains found 
at the first quarry. The residues were found 
to be much different from those found else- 
where." We are warned to beware of the 
man of one book, but I am infinitely more 
afraid of the man of one word. A census 
which I took of the verb "found" in a com- 
paratively short manuscript revealed ex- 
actly fifty-seven occurrences. There is no 
reward for such monotony. Mr. Heinz 
made a fortune out of the same number of 
varieties. 

Some authors are men of few words — 
which they use repeatedly. Paragraphs like 
the one that follows are far from rarities. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation 
of aid in this study. Dr. Black has given helpful 
criticism of submitted points and suggested theo- 
ries of development. For this cooperation the 
author expresses his thanks. Dr. Brown, under 
whose guidance the work was undertaken, has 
been a never-failing source of inspiration. For 
his criticism and most helfful consultations the 
author expresses his deepest appreciation. The 
author is indebted to Miss Green for the figures. 

Here we find "appreciation," "criticism," 
and "helpful" used twice; "express," three 
times; and "author," four times. The com- 
bination "author expresses" is repeated, 
along with a variant of it, and "author" 
serves as the subject of four of the six 
sentences, five of which are simple declara- 
tive. The six occurrences of "-tion" at the 
end of long words are likewise displeasing. 

Modern scholars who place manifold 
burdens upon a few words are not unlike 
the author of the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
who used only 645 different blocks for 



1 809 pictures, portraits, and maps. Some of 
them illustrate as many as ten different 
subjects. Forty-four cuts represent 224 dif- 
ferent kings and emperors; 28 depict 198 
popes; and 22 show 69 cities. Perhaps it is 
unfair to expect a word to be less versatile 
than a block of wood. 

A scientist may be fastidious about the 
color of his necktie and a woman who is 
doing research work may make a discrimi- 
nating selection of hosiery from a dozen 
different shades, but it rarely occurs to 
either of them to go shopping for synonyms 
in Roget's great store of words. Like 
Humpty Dumpty, they prefer to impose 
their own meanings upon words. 

Let me illustrate the last statement by 
examples of the way authors make a chame- 
leon of the word "fact." They speak of 
"undeniable facts," "disputed facts," "cor- 
rected facts," "mythical facts," "doubtful 
facts," "false facts," and so on, and so on. 
They question the conclusions reached in an 
article because "the author's facts are 
wrong." My linguistic museum offers the 
thoroughly representative sentences below. 
The words in parentheses arc suggestions 
for relieving the strain upon "fact." 

"This fact (conclusion) must be con- 
firmed by microscopic examination." 

"We believe this to be the fact (truth), 
that Nature has provided wild game with 
a natural instinct to seek and find in their 
natural haunts a remedy for all their ills." 

"Whether the nearest coral was warm 
buff or primuline yellow was subservient 
to the fact (possibility, danger) that it 
might shelter an octopus." 

"There remains the probable fact (prob- 
ability) that he almost certainly realizes 
that war is too great a gamble." 

"The net evidence strongly supports the 
fact of (belief in) their essential homo- 
geneity." 

"The facts (accuracy, statement of facts) 
of the report may be questioned." 

"Only one fact (belief, conclusion) has 
never been proved (confirmed)." 
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I am fully aware of what the diction- 
aries say of the word "fact," but in coldly 
scientific papers the meaning should be as 
fixed and definite as it is in "fact and fancy" 
and "face the facts." It should not be used 
of a thing which is not so, which may just 
possibly be so, which is probably so, or 
which is still to be proved so. Two lines 
from a ballad show praiseworthy scholarly 
caution on the part of the composer, even 
if the phrasing is not strictly logical: 

"And I would hate to state a fact 
Unless I knew that fact is true." 

The psychology of Wonderland often 
appears in manuscripts, for there are not a 
few authors who, like Alice, are fond of 
"nice grand words to say." Pomposity is 
due in some measure to an impression that 
the gap between spoken and written Eng- 
lish is much wider than it actually is. "This 
fertilizer has the particular quality of kill- 
ing cutworms" would have been better 
stated in simple words: "This fertilizer 
kills cutworms." Other illustrations are: 
"with less consumption of time" (="in less 
time") j "in dealing with the measurement 
of eggs" (="in measuring eggs"); and 
"were observed to result in occasionally 
forcing" (= "occasionally forced"). A 
real-estate dealer who wishes to eat would 
not dare describe a plot of ground as "in 
interstitial position between two desirable 
locations," but I have seen lengthy manu- 
scripts made repellent by such unnatural 
phrasing. 

My blue-ribbon example of upholstered 
language runs thus: "A strictly diagnostic 
evaluation of these types in the context of 
culture classification has been avoided pur- 
posely, in anticipation of the broader syn- 
thesis which would be necessary for such an 
evaluation." As John Ray says, "He that 
useth many words for the explaining of any 
subject, doth, like the cuttle-fish, hide him- 
self for the most part in his own ink." 

It would seem that the hyphen, which 
is just a small inoffensive-looking mark, 



would cause but little difficulty, yet hyphen- 
ation is the mischievous small boy who is 
troublesome out of all proportion to his 
size. Next to the Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese it is the most troublesome nation 
in the world. There is no other aspect of 
writing into which prejudice and prepos- 
session enter so markedly. Authors who do 
not know a single rule of hyphenation may 
rely on their own general impressions 
rather than investigate usage, although they 
may refer problems to the snap judgment 
of their friends. It is disheartening to find 
hyphens inserted wherever two nouns come 
together, as in "apple-orchard" and "tree- 
top." They occur repeatedly and ubiqui- 
tously after adverbs ending in -ly that are 
followed by adjectives or participles. Ex- 
amples are "highly-prized books," "widely- 
read publications," and "greatly-increased 
taxes." But the absence of a hyphen may 
work a miracle, as we see from this sen- 
tence: "Many deciduous forest animals fol- 
low the strips of timber along the valleys." 
For want of a nail a kingdom was lost; for 
want of a hyphen a fabulous world of leaf- 
bearing and leaf-shedding animals is cre- 
ated. It seems incongruous for one who 
observes changes in fashions to allow a dic- 
tionary fifty years old to govern his use of 
hyphens. These marks are constantly being 
removed from compounds. "Man power" 
appears in Webster's New International 
Dictionary (1934) and "man-power" in 
The New Century Dictionary (1927), but 
the war has caused this term to be used so 
frequently that "manpower" has now be- 
come correct. Excellent rules for the use 
of hyphens may be found in Webster under 
the word "compound." 

Among the common maladies of manu- 
scripts are errors in foreign words, phrases, 
and quotations. They may be typified by 
what happens to Latin, which fares worse 
than either French or German. In papers in 
the natural sciences I am forever correcting 
the erroneous plurals "caecae," "diver- 
ticulae," "exuvia," "focii," "septae," and 
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"tenaculae." Reference to any unabridged 
dictionary would save one from making 
such mistakes as "a larvae," "the larvae it- 
self," "a vertebrae," "an algae," "a dis- 
tinctive insignia of royalty," "every septa," 
and "another amphibia." 

The use of a period after the conjunction 
in "et. al." and "et. seq." does make for 
symmetry and consistency, although it 
snakes a reader's confidence in an author's 
scholarship. The Romans did not employ 
hyphens, but I find "S'tc-volo> sic-iubeo" in 
manuscripts. "To plunge in mediis rebus" 
betrays a slipping knowledge of Latin 
idiom. 

Descriptions of new species of plants 
have to be written in Latin, yet a botanist 
untrained in this language may thumb an 
English-Latin dictionary for a few min- 
utes and then give the length of a part of 
a plant as "una unc'ta longa" ("one long 
inch"). We have long tons. Why not long 
inches? The worst Latin description of a 
plant that I have ever seen read as follows: 
"Denies quamdiu latitudo rachideorum" 
("Teeth howlong breadth of rachises"). 
The word diu> which is an adverb, refers 
to time rather than to space, and there are 
several other mistakes equally devastating. 
The Latin was supposed to mean that the 
teeth were as long as the rachises were wide. 

Quotations authors make from Latin 
poetry do not always scan, and I have found 
an elaborate argument built upon a prose 
sentence so badly copied that I had no idea 
what it meant until I ran it down. 

One might suppose that an editor could 
take accuracy in quotations for granted, but 
I am always suspicious of them, no matter 
in what language they occur. I have found 
mistakes in quotations of three words. Eight 
cropped up in sixteen French words in an 
article in which the author made capital of 
the verbal inaccuracy of a predecessor in 
the same field. Errors are bound to appear 
in quotations hastily made on scratch paper 
in a library and recopied two or three times 
during longhand revisions of a manuscript. 



Changes in spelling, punctuation, and capi- 
talization inevitably creep in. Accents and 
diacritical marks gradually creep out. 

In differentiating between "shrewd" and 
its synonyms Webster says: "Shrewd im- 
plies native cleverness, or sharpness of wit 
or judgment, in practical affairs." But in 
copying this statement for use in a paper in 
which much depended on the definition of 
this word the author distorted it as follows: 
"Shrewd applies mostly to native clever- 
ness, sharpness of wit or judgement in prac- 
tical affairs." He changed "implies" to 
"applies," chucked in "mostly" as a gra- 
tuity, omitted a comma, and spelled "judg- 
ment" as the English spell it. 

I check up a quotation and find that "by 
contact with the devil" does duty for "by 
pact with the devil." I go to the Latin 
original and discover that "by pact with the 
devil" is just a loose paraphrase, even 
though the sentence in which it stands is in 
quotation marks. A single mistake in copy- 
ing a quotation in a foreign language may 
make it entirely meaningless, as did "re 
Etius" for "rectius." 

Changing the first few words of a quo- 
tation to make them fit into the syntax of 
an introductory sentence is generally evi- 
dence of resourcelessness and is also unfair. 
It is unethical to remove essential qualifi- 
cations from another author's cautious 
phrasing of an idea unless one informs the 
reader of the omission. 

Quotations in manuscripts will not be- 
come accurate until authors take seriously 
the chore of transcribing them and check 
the typed versions by the originals. 

Bibliographies and references are an 
editor's unhappy hunting grounds. In no 
other part of a manuscript do errors con- 
gregate in larger flocks or herds. Citations 
are inconsistent, inaccurate, inadequate, and 
misleading. The lowly "Bensontown Her- 
mit" of the beginning of a book may be 
transfigured into "Bensontown Homer" 
toward the end. In a publication by many 
hands one work was cited in four different 
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ways, each one with compromising errors. 
The complete agreement of two citations 
is a noteworthy coincidence. If I complain 
that accents and other diacritical marks are 
omitted I get the withering rejoinder that 
there are none on the typewriter. My own 
machine has them. So does my fountain 
pen. 

I find a reference to Volume 17 of a 
serial publication. I look it up. The article 
named is not there. I search backward and 
forward until I discover in Volume 25 one 
with a title resembling that of the paper in 
question. I am afraid to make any change. 
I write to the author for confirmation. 
"Yes, thanks, that's it. Please make the 
correction." 

I have seen authors give faulty refer- 
ences to their own works. There is good 
classical precedent for this. A certain Didy- 
mus, a grammarian of Alexandria in the 
days of Cicero and Augustus, acquired the 
nickname Bibliolathas ("Book Forgetter") 
because he could not remember the numer- 
ous books he had written. 

Many citations are made at second hand, 
and some are so vague and erroneous that 
I cannot locate the works intended with- 
out aid from the reference librarians. "This 
is exactly the way Blank cites it" is neither 
a helpful nor a scholarly remark. Modern 
Latin titles have been so condensed that a 
preposition has been left hanging with 
nothing to govern and an adjective with no 
noun to modify. I had one volume and page 
citation of an article that was not even in 
proof. 

Not infrequently writers have explained 
that their errors were due to the use of old 
notes. Paper crumbles with age, and it now 
seems that there is a sympathetic deteriora- 
tion in the accuracy of citations written on it. 

I once suggested to a friend that he could 
get certain missing data from the Library 
of Congress Catalogue. He replied with 
some fervor: "Huh! You don't expect me 
to go to Washington, do you?" I do not 
understand how he had prosecuted schol- 



arly studies for a lifetime without becoming 
aware that large universities have this con- 
venient and indispensable aid. I regretted 
that I could not do for him what a youth- 
ful librarian in a big university in the East 
offered to do for me. I asked her where the 
Library of Congress Catalogue was. With 
the joy of service welling up in her heart 
she answered in her sweetest manner: 
"Would you like me to bring it to you?" 

I ask authors whether they checked their 
bibliographies after typing them. Their 
answers are either evasive or affirmative, 
but I may still find enough errors to neces- 
sitate retyping them. In spite of relapses 
my ten-year plan for accurate bibliogra- 
phies and citations is gaining results — in 
the manuscripts of authors with whom I 
have been working for ten years. 

In my own experience the most trouble- 
some blemish in the scholarly manuscript 
has been the illogical locution, the state- 
ment that will not stand up under analysis. 
Constant vigilance is necessary to detect 
and correct wording that is only slightly 
unsound, but much poor phrasing is obvious 
at the first reading. I am listing here some 
good examples of bad sentences (not "bon- 
ers," of course): "Scarcely no specimens 
were captured" j "This species has previ- 
ously been reported from North America 
by the Browns and from Iowa by Dr. 
Black" j "Fish caught in hoop nets not only 
remain varying lengths of time without 
normal feeding, but may likewise be al- 
ready dead when caught"; "The moose on 
Isle Royale frequently die"; "As the trees 
mature many of the dead limbs fall off the 
lower logs." If there are logs on growing 
trees (except by prolepsis), then there are 
oven-baked bricks in clay that has never 
been disturbed. After fully and dutifully 
recording the names of his benefactors a 
holder of a Ph.D. degree gratefully and 
graciously declared that he was "not un- 
forgetful" of the many kindnesses of his 
professors. 

Keeping the reader in suspense is one 
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of the tricks of the storyteller, but here we 
have earth held in suspense: "Dirt is then 
piled above the hole in a hill four inches 
high." "Bluegills come to the deeper part 
of the lake, where the water is about three 
feet in depth for nesting" would indicate 
that Heaven looks after bluegills as well as 
sparrows. It may not be illogical to state 
that "field data were obtained on a field 
trip," but it seems superfluous to do so. 
My museum contains scores of sentences as 
illuminating and entertaining as those I 
have quoted. Similar ones can be culled 
from any group of manuscripts. Even the 
Government may fail to be strictly logical. 
During World War I it put out a poster 
containing six rules for the conservation 
of food. The fifth one read: "Serve just 
enough" j the sixth, "Save what's left." 

1 do not lament the lack of polish in 
manuscripts. In most scholarly articles it 
would divert attention from the subject 
matter, but the alternative of polish is not 
drabness, which likewise distracts the 
reader. If scholarly manuscripts are clear, 
direct, sincere, tidy, and well organized, 
they are generally satisfactory. I have seen 
matter-of-fact scientific papers ruined by 
the attempt to foist upon them the quality 
of aliveness. The material simply could 
not stand the shock of the impact. The main 
object is to give facts and ideas a chance 
to speak for themselves. The road must be 
cleared of obstructions, but it need not be 
strewn with flowers. 

Some authors write with a grim determi- 
nation not to violate any one of these three 
precepts in their linguistic code: 

(i) "Do not split an infinitive." I do 
not advocate splitting infinitives, but one 
who wishes to do so can find a long train 
of precedents through the centuries. "I 
wish to just talk" expresses an idea in a 
way for which, it seems to me, there is no 
entirely satisfactory alternative. Inciden- 
tally, no other construction is so pleasure- 
giving. To the man who deliberately 



employs this device it affords a complacent 
feeling that he is independent and has some 
esoteric knowledge j to the reader who de- 
tects it in the writing of a distinguished 
author it gives a gratifying thrill of supe- 
riority. Like the quality of mercy, it is twice 
blessed. 

(2) "Do not split a compound finite form 
of the verb." Authors whose letters to me 
are thoroughly idiomatic insist upon put- 
ting the verb in unnatural positions in their 
manuscripts. Examples are: "otherwise 
would exist," "already are taxed heavily," 
and "should vote for this measure always." 
Many writers reserve this rule, like their 
dress suits, for occasions when they wish to 
appear stiff and starched. 

(3) "Do not put a preposition at the 
end of a sentence." Prepositions belong 
where they belong. They are in their na- 
tural places in a sentence uttered by James 
Russell Lowell in an address on Garfield: 
"The soil out of which such men as he are 
made is good to be born on, good to live 
on, good to die for and to be buried in." 
Only humor would justify their rear-guard 
position in a little girl's impatient ques- 
tion: "What did you bring that book to me 
to be read to out of from for?" 

The problem of the author and, inci- 
dentally, of the editor is not merely one of 
good form and style. The investigator does 
not always realize how easily and slyly 
factual mistakes insinuate themselves into 
manuscripts. It is seldom that a careful 
comparison of the various parts of an article 
does not reveal rather serious errors. An 
author may assign two dates to one event 
or give a railroad three corporate names. 
He may attribute to New Hampshire and 
New York a common boundary line and 
transfer from one state to another a town 
that is not rightfully his to give away. He 
may say that he has indicated the route 
between Oxford and London by a dotted 
line on his map, but a check shows that the 
line is solid. A girl with only superficial 
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knowledge of Latin and Italian may speak 
of having heard in Italy the soft c and g 
that were used by Cicero. I have seen 
Arabic numbers called "cardinal" as a 
means of differentiating them from Roman 
numerals. Shortcomings can readily be 
found in almost all manuscripts based on 
printed material. One merely follows the 
spoor of the author. 

There is a catch in Bacon's statement that 
writing maketh an exact man, for he neg- 
lects to tell us how much writing is neces- 
sary to bring about this result. Writing is 
exact only as one applies to its manifold 
problems habits of thoroughness and accu- 
racy already developed, but glaring mis- 
takes may crop up in manuscripts that 
record measurements precise to a thou- 
sandth of an inch or of a second. Ability to 
compose successful scholarly papers is sel- 
dom gained without a great deal of effort. 
It is not conferred with a degree. I am con- 
vinced that the very best training for the 
clear and orderly presentation of the find- 
ings of research is the reflective reading of 
literary masterpieces. 

Like editors and other sinful people, 
authors must have scapegoats, chief of 
whom are typists. After I had painfully 
struggled with a manuscript and after the 
author had made numerous corrections in 
the galleys he sent me the following in- 
dictment along with the page proof: "I 
have found that a number of corrections 
have to be made. Some of the errors were 
in the manuscript which I sent you which 
escaped my notice. They are due to mis- 
understandings by the typist." It did seem, 
as the author naively declared, that the 
manuscript had escaped his notice. It was 
highly technical, with many superior and 
inferior characters, and a mathematician 
might have had some trouble with it. The 
typist had doubtless done as well as circum- 
stances permitted. If she had had the spe- 
cial knowledge necessary to enable her to 
make an accurate transcription, she would 
have been qualified to compose hasty learned 



manuscripts in her own name for other 
typists to wrestle with. 

One article which I received had been 
written on the train between Kalamazoo 
and Ann Arbor, and the author had not 
seen the typed version before it came to me. 
I have never known a better example of 
implicit trust in Providence, but such faith 
in things unseen creates rather than moves 
mountains. It seems incredible that one 
would send off even a paragraph without 
having made a thorough check of it. Authors 
alone are responsible for the condition of 
the manuscripts which they submit, no mat- 
ter how much work they delegated or 
under what handicaps they struggled. 

A scapegoat who ranks next to the typist 
in popularity is the printer, who may be as 
skilled in his work as the investigator is in 
his specialty. Authors charge to him mis- 
takes for which they themselves are re- 
sponsible because they do not know how to 
give directions to secure the results they 
have visualized, because they crowd copy, 
and because they do or fail to do certain 
other things. I have been instructed to have 
the printer "use a blank page with printing 
in the middle" (=half title). An author 
who was completely unaware of the exist- 
ence of the very definite rules for page 
make-up damned a printer for having both 
gained and saved lines "for no earthly rea- 
son whatever." If all trout were equally 
unsuspecting there would very soon be no 
trout left. 

The editor, too, is a scapegoat, sometimes 
justly, sometimes unjustly. My first and 
only attempt to apply editorially a textbook 
rule to the effect that "convene" is intransi- 
tive and "convoke" transitive by virtue of 
their etymologies met with the dismal fail- 
ure it deserved. The author of the manu- 
script, which had to do with the early 
history of our nation, pointed out that our 
forefathers gave the president power "to 
convene Congress," and he declared, non 
irridicule, that "to convoke Congress" is 
unconstitutional. Nothing but lack of space 
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prevents my confessing sins far more 
heinous. 

An editor must be adaptable and open- 
minded. Idioms that are correct today may 
be incorrect tomorrow, and "the prevailing 
usage," like the prevailing wind, may 
change between the departure of one au- 
thority from his office and the arrival of 
another five minutes later. A word may be 
quite acceptable in the morning because it 
occurs in Shakespeare or Milton, but by 
afternoon it may have become obsolescent 
or obsolete. An editor is often placed be- 
tween the two classical monsters which it 
would be trite to mention. 

Scholarship would profit greatly from a 
more painstaking examination of manu- 
scripts by colleagues of authors and by 
referees. It is generally rather easy to get 
some helpful criticism of the subject mat- 
ter, but an author who desires aid in other 
essentials of a well-written article or book 
must hand-pick his critics. There are rela- 
tively few competent critics of form and 
style, and the number of such critics who 
will take the time and the energy to make a 
thorough appraisal is distressingly smaller. 
No longer am I reassured when I am in- 
formed that So and So has read a manu- 
script. If he who runs may read, he who 
reads may run. Those who read manu- 
scripts catch only the glaring errors, and 
they assume that everything which is not 
obviously wrong is obviously right. I sel- 
dom get an accurate long bibliography, for 
instance, but I do not recall ever having 
been warned that this important part of a 
manuscript contained serious errors. An en- 
tire department extolled a fifty-page article 
in which nobody had noticed a single one of 
the eighteen flagrant misspellings of tech- 
nical words ("hydrophetic," for example). 
The author told me a year later that he had 
adopted my suggestion that he buy an un- 
abridged dictionary. He is now a potential 
good speller. A scholar who has read five 
hundred pages in five evenings is not quali- 
fied to pronounce them "ready for the 



printer." They may be, but he does not 
know it. I much prefer not to have the 
Nihil obstat of a critic who has read a manu- 
script instead of having studied it. 

An author is naturally in a hurry "to get 
it in" and "to get it out." When his manu- 
script has been eulogized by two or three 
referees and accepted for publication he 
experiences a feeling of completion, a sense 
of "doneness," and he falls into a psycho- 
logical coma from which it is difficult to 
arouse him for further work and revision. 
This is one of the worst results of over- 
hasty recommendations of manuscripts. 

So far as my experience goes, the main 
reasons for the generally low level of schol- 
arly writing can be readily enumerated. 
Among them are (a) insufficient linguistic 
training, {b) haste, (c) working under pres- 
sure, (d) carelessness, (e) distraction, and 
(/) delegation of work, as the following 
excerpts from letters indicate: 

(a) "What do you mean by 'hanging 
participle' and 'squinting construction* ?" 
"'Data is* sounds quite all right to me." 
"'Daisy,' 'Buttercup,' and 'Pansy' are 
names of flowers, and I must insist upon 
having them begin with capitals." 

{b) "I was trying to beat the steamboat 
whistle. I was going abroad." 

(c) "Your criticisms have taught me 
that I must not again undertake to do so 
many things at once." 

(d) "We send our humble apologies. 
We were not careful enough." 

(e) "We were entertaining guests while 
I was writing." "Junior had just arrived." 

(/) "My technical assistant balled this 
up." "We have fired the typist." 

Still other causes of poor workmanship 
are underestimating or not recognizing the 
very real difficulty of doing the apparently 
easy things, such as attaining consistency, 
making quotations with fidelity to the origi- 
nal, and transcribing the titles of articles 
and books correctly; absorption of the 
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blemishes in technical literature because one 
does not have a sufficient background of 
good reading to be able to identify them 
and counteract their effect; failure to give 
manuscripts a thorough checking after they 
are typed j and, finally, overconfidence. 
The last fault is the worst because many 
of the others spring from it. An awareness 
of shortcomings must precede all attempts 
at betterment. 

In the Essays of Elia Charles Lamb tells 
us that Mrs. Battle thought cribbage "an 

essentially vulgar game She could never 

heartily bring her mouth to pronounce 
'Go,' or 'that's a go.' She called it an un- 
grammatical game." Mrs. Battle was a 
pedant of pedants, but one may well be in 
sympathy with the attitude of Madame de 
Sevigne, who experienced unusual pleasure 
in hearing the Lord praised grammatically. 
The fine sense of discrimination that we 
show in our daily lives may cease to func- 
tion when we begin the composition of a 
scholarly paper. Is it unreasonable to ex- 
pect the author of a learned work to try 
to make words and sentences behave? Is it 
not his duty to remove from his manu- 
scripts all evidence of the struggle he had in 
the presentation of his ideas? Is not some 
responsibility involved in asking for shelf 
space in the libraries of learned institutions? 

One author told me that he wished his 
articles to be understood abroad. Making 
sure that one's words will be intelligible to 
foreign readers is an international courtesy, 
and one to be encouraged even in world- 
war days. A few years ago a herpetologist 
asked me to translate a short paragraph of 
scientific Italian. I told him what the pas- 
sage should mean and had to mean, but a 
translation made no sense at all. I took the 
puzzle to an Italian, who explained that my 
trouble lay in the crudeness of the original. 
It is important for our publications to be 
understood by foreign scholars, yet I am 
infinitely more concerned about having 
them understandable in the United States. 
If they are perfectly clear to Americans, 



they should be intelligible to a foreigner 
with a reasonably good knowledge of Eng- 
lish. Lucidity knows no geographical bound- 
aries. 

When I tried to interest the secretary of 
a large scientific society in the preparation 
of a series of manuals to aid and guide in- 
vestigators in mastering matters of form 
and style, especially those peculiar to their 
own fields, he agreed with my attitude "in 
principle," but maintained that, after all, it 
is more important to have something to say 
than to say it well. In other words, it is 
quite proper to publish works that are done 
but not finished. In view of the condition of 
modern manuscripts this authoritative pro- 
nouncement appears tantamount to saying, 
not that the body is more than the raiment, 
but that one's personal appearance is a mat- 
ter of little moment. 

Long ago the philosopher Seneca re- 
marked that the world is a small place 
unless there is in it a subject for everybody 
to investigate. The progress of scholarship 
during the two millennia since his lifetime 
has increased a thousandfold our recogni- 
tion of the widening possibilities of research, 
but in our frantic zeal to extend the fron- 
tiers of knowledge are we not neglecting 
to learn how to make workmanlike records 
of what we find? Are we not undertaking 
distant explorations without having first 
provided some essential equipment? Is it 
not a tragedy when the enterprise, the re- 
sourcefulness, and the determination shown 
in the conduct of a long, perhaps extremely 
costly, investigation are not continued into 
the reporting of it? Is not a critical reader 
warranted in being somewhat mistrustful 
of the accuracy of findings that are hastily 
and shabbily presented? Is a research proj- 
ect satisfactorily completed before the re- 
sults are made available in adequate form? 

Even though perfection in scholarly 
writing and editing may be as unattainable 
as it is in other walks of life, one can still 
travel far on the road that leads toward 
it. A teacher of mathematics who was 
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expounding the theory of approaching limits procedure indefinitely. The young man re- 
asked a boy whether he would ever arrive plied: "I suppose I never would, but I 
at the postoffice if he went halfway and would come near enough to get my mail." 
stopped, and then went half the remaining By study and determination the careful 
distance and stopped, and continued the author can likewise get his mail. 



TRIANGLE 



One likes to weed her pansy bed, 
And shine the kitchen things. 

Like all good maids, she will be wed, 
And bound in apron strings. 

Another walks with stately mien 

In office, hall and street} 
A high profession she would win, 

And famous people meet. 

The third must wander land and sea, 
She drifts where fortune draws; 

A wild and tattered creature, she, 
Who knows no leash or laws. 

Two at a time must take the shelf — 
I scarce can keep the score. 

For these three dwell within myself 
And wage eternal war. 

Augusta Walker 
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The Brier Creek Bonebed. 
A celebrated fossil locality in north central Texas. 



MY MONUMENT 

By Ermine C. Case 



I am building myself a monument. My 
office window opens upon the gravel 
drive at the rear of the Museum build- 
ing. The drive gives access to the vehicles 
which bring food to the animals and de- 
liveries of material to the laboratories. 
Other vehicles bear away the debris, or- 
ganic and inorganic, of a museum. How- 
ever, there is the advantage of the gravel 
drive and the window. I have seized upon 
the opportunity to establish a work table 
at the window and to cast the waste from 
the cleaning of fossils out upon the gravel 
drive. When the amount of rubbish outside 
my office equals the amount within I hope 
to attach my name to the pile of appro- 
priate confusion. 

To the unwitting my monument is a 
somewhat unsightly pile of mud and sand 
and splintered stone. To a geologist it is a 
most interesting heap for he can detect 
fragments from many tiers of the earth's 
structure and from remote regions. To me 
it is an accumulation of mementos, suggest- 
ing luck, good and bad, weather, foul or 
fair, heat and thirst and coldj moments 
when action was quicker than thought and 
times when one waited on the event with 
what philosophy one had. 

I could range my notebooks and record 



the incidents that each fragment recalls, but 
pleading your patience I am going to pick 
just a few bits and let my mind run as 
chance fragments open channels to the past. 

Here is a bit of cream-colored shale, 
paper thin in its partings and redolent of 
imprisoned oil. It came from the valley of 
the Green River in Wyoming, and is a bit 
of the deposit in a fresh-water lake which 
in Eocene time spread over many square 
miles of what is now Wyoming. Its waters 
were rich in fish, and vegetation ringed the 
banks; insects of many kinds clustered 
around the flowers. All these were much 
like the life of today but with a tinge of 
old times in their form and structure. The 
neighboring hills were part of the begin- 
nings of the Rocky Mountains and the 
peaks were active or smoldering volcanoes. 

At some time in the Eocene the peaks 
awoke and like Katmi in Alaska or Krak- 
atoa in the East Indies hurled thousands of 
tons of the finest ash into the air. The fall- 
ing ash choked the waters of the lake and 
smothered the fish ; in settling the ash bore 
down the bodies of the fish and buried 
them before decay had disorganized the 
skeletons. The now barren hills around 
Green River, sculptured from sediments 
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of the old lake, are famous fishing grounds 
at present. A sight of a piece of that 
shale makes my shoulder blades crawl with 
cold for it recalls a camp upon a hillside, 
5000 feet above the sea. We went to the 
station called Fossil, a place composed of 
two occupied houses, three empty ones and 
an abandoned store. From there a road laid 
out with an eye to the needs and predilec- 
tions of a band of wild and wandering goats 
led through an ever steeper and narrower 
valley to the hills beyond. 

At the head of the valley, on a little 
hummock near a chance spring, we found 
our host, one of the lesser sons of evil. 
Alone in the world, he lived in a small 
sheepherder's covered wagon and abjured 
all the decencies of life. A cunningly ad- 
justed oaken barrel stave replaced a lost 
lower limb and upon this he daily stumped 
up several feet of a steep path to the quarry 
where he found the fossil fish in the shale. 
When a lucky sale brought funds he 
abandoned his labors and went to Medicine 
Bow, where he remained until necessity 
brought him back. His clothing was the 
same, yesterday, today and tomorrow ; he 
had no soap in his camp and no use for itj 
his conversation varied from the obscene to 
the profane. But he welcomed us, who 
came to gather the fossils that were his 
source of livelihood, he showed us the path 
and the spring, he helped us pick a loca- 
tion in which to dig, he offered us food. He 
tolerated us for a month and at the end 
suggested a modest five dollars because, as 
he apologetically put it, the rocks we rolled 
down interfered with the grazing of the 
sheep in the valley. He was a dirty, dis- 
reputable old scoundrel, but he was a 
mighty decent man. 

Our camp there was fairly pleasant but 
subject to cold showers and extremely cold 
nights. In my body most of the nerve end- 
ings which respond to cold are located be- 
tween my shoulder blades, in the one spot 
that I cannot reach to rub. I remember well 
one particular night when, after donning 



my sweater and coat, I folded my two 
double blankets lengthwise and laid them 
upon my back while my stomach pro- 
truded blanketless and warm (or at least, 
less cold). 

My monument is dotted with bits of 
bright red sandstone and shale, fragments 
of a hard nodule from the Permian beds 
of Texas. I worked over that nodule for 
two months using a needle as a chisel and 
a small steel rod as a hammer, all in the 
field of a binocular microscope. The result 
was worth while but the time and labor and 
aggravation were typical of the effort neces- 
sary to prepare specimens from the Red 
Beds. I know of no fossil field that the col- 
lector comes to hate so much, with a per- 
sonal hatred, as that region in Texas. Of 
course, it is much changed now, the discov- 
ery of oil has brought people and roads and 
fences and locked gates, but in the days 
from 1897 to 191 7 the greater part of two 
counties was in one pasture where the Wag- 
oner longhorned cattle bore the widely 
known D brand. The cowboy and the last 
of the Indians, the longhorn, the rattle- 
snake and the horse thief, were still among 
the best people. A "dug road," no matter 
how crude, was a blessing, and a "ford" 
was a place where you got your team down 
one steep bank of a usually dry river course 
and up the other. The water was seepage, 
poisonous with alkali, or stagnant pools in 
the river channel. The fossils were won at 
a price of weariness and sickness that left 
a hateful memory. I have often wondered 
whether Browning really knew such a land, 
he described it so well. I quote — 

No! penury, inertness and grimace, 

In some strange sort, were the land's portion. 

"See 

"Or shut your eyes," said Nature peevishly, 
"It nothing skills: I cannot help my case: 
'Tis the Last Judgment's fire must cure this 
place, 

Calcine its clods and set my prisoners free." 
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Or 

As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy. Thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with 
blood. . . . 

Or 

Now blotches rankling, colored gay and grim, 
Now patches where some leanness of the soil's 
Broke into moss or substances like boils; 
Then came some palsied oak, a cleft in him 
Like a distorted mouth that splits its rim 
Gaping at death, and dies while it recoils. 

Those are good pictures of the Red Beds, 
but out of them came material which made 
a new chapter in the history of the evolu- 
tion of life. 

At the chance of being a little long I am 
going to repeat a description of some in- 
cidents of the Red Beds, written in 1907. 

Several years ago I traveled north from 
the little town of Seymour and crossed the 
Big Wichita River dry-shod; my animals 
refused to drink the salt water which 



trickled between the stones and the banks 
were crowded with cattle so weak that they 
were scarcely able to drag themselves be- 
tween the miserable water and equally poor 
forage. That day I went twenty-four hours 
hunting for water and finally camped on 
the edge of a pool where I killed four 
water moccasins and where my driver 
fought daily with about fifty head of cattle 
for enough of the stagnant water for our 
horses and ourselves. When the pool dried 
we moved to a pool of salt water where 
we stayed for a week; from there we went 
to a pool of soda alkali and then to a seep 
hole which had all the bad qualities of all 
the others; after a few days of this last hole 
I decided to come home as my stomach, 
which did not share my enthusiasm for 
"bone hunting," ceased to work in sheer 
disgust. 

It was on that same trip that after driv- 
ing twenty miles without finding water I 
met a man who had come seventeen miles 
in the other direction and was asking for 
water — the outlook was a little dismal. 
After driving a few rods farther I came to 
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where some disgusted wayfarer had set two 
sandstone rocks in the road and scratched 
on them the grim joke of the thirsty land. 
On one was written — "Water 1,000 miles" 
(with an arrow pointing in one direction), 
and on the other — "Hell 1 mile" (with an 
arrow pointing in the opposite direction). 

This last summer (1907) I went again 
to Texas and found all different} in com- 
mon with the rest of the southwest, Texas 
was visited by a superabundance of rain; 
instead of the usual drought the land was 
suffering from the excess of unseasonable 
rains and washouts on the railroad, flooded 
streams and ruined crops were the happen- 
ings on every hand. I left Seymour and 
pulled north through the sand and mud 
as before, but now the Big Wichita was a 
turbid flood, where before I had crossed 
dry-shod; a friendly traveler told us the 
recent changes in the ford and we worked 
our way across. On the other side I sought 
the region where I had found the sign on 
the sandstone rock and turned aside to 
reach a pool that I knew would have water 
in it. We found the water and camped on 
the edge of the stream bed — note I say the 
stream bed — for the walls were twenty-five 
feet high and fell straight to the dry bot- 
tom, and the water was in separate pools 
many rods apart. That evening the driver 
said "it did sure look bad" and he pro- 
ceeded to tie his horses close and pile some 
wood under the wagon to keep dry. Then 
he drove some stout stakes into the ground 
near the wagon wheels and anchored the 
wagon to them with the stay chains. By 
that time the storm was upon us and there 
began the most brilliant display of light- 
ning that I ever saw, even on the plains; 
one flash after another lit up the scene, 
bringing out the green of the low mesquite 
scrub and the red of the earth in unnatural 
brilliancy; the peals of thunder tripped on 
each other's heels, for one had not ceased 
to roll among the low piled clouds before 
another crashed in to swell the diapason. 

When the rain began I retired under the 



wagon to keep company with the morrow's 
fuel supply and share in its fancied dryness. 
I lay on a camp cot and covered myself 
with a blanket, a tarpaulin and my slicker 
— my clothes I took to bed with me, both 
to keep them dry and to have them handy 
in case necessity should arise. Then came 
the wind. With a triumphant whoop it 
located the wagon, and the first gust raised 
it right off the ground and tugged at the 
stakes and stay chains. If the driver had 
not anchored his wagon we would have 
gone off the edge of the twenty-five foot 
bluff at the first of the storm. The same 
gust that raised the wagon tore loose my 
tarpaulin and slicker, and I grabbed them 
with one hand and the wagon wheel with 
the other and thought of my peaceful 
schoolroom at home. 

With the wind came the cold rain and 
black darkness, except when the lightning 
showed a glimpse of the wind-whipped 
trees and revealed the fact that my coat 
or hat or overalls were sticking out into the 
deluge. But that did not matter long, for 
the wind kept up, and gust after gust drove 
against the wagon and over it and under 
it (where I was supposed to be keeping 
dry with firewood) for nearly an hour, 
while I lay wet and soaking, my bedcloth- 
ing blown off and tugging to get loose and 
the wagon rocking and reeling over my 
head under the repeated assaults of the 
wind. After a while the wind cased a little, 
much to my surprise, for I had about de- 
cided that the rest of my life would be 
passed in a black, howling, soaking dark- 
ness, one hand grasping a wad of dripping 
bedding and the other frozen to a tugging 
wagon spoke. 

With the passing of the wind the rain be- 
gan in earnest, and all that black night — 
and it was forever — the cold deluge poured 
on and under that wagon. The cot I lay on 
had a sag in the middle and all the water 
gathered at the bottom where I was, and 
where I much desired to be alone. After 
awhile, when things eased up a little, I 
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crawled out in the mud and rain and wrung 
the water out of my blankets, groped 
around for my overalls, which had become 
lost, put them on hind-side before, but was 
too miserable to change, put on my coat 
and slicker, tipped the water out of my coat, 
wrapped myself in blanket and tarpaulin, 
and lay down to wait for better times. First 
I had to warm the water that was next to 
me, and so I lay still and waited for the 
temperature to rise, and I want to say right 
here that for an exercise in patience that 
was about the best I ever had. The water 
was cold and so was I, and it took us a long 
time to reach a compromise ; after awhile I 
got stiff and tried to change my position, 
but this made the water run around and 
got a lot of cold water next to me again, 
so after that I lay still. 

Pretty soon I got the temperature of the 
water raised a little and then I went to sleep 
and forgot all about it until I got a cramp 
and woke up to find that it was gray morn- 
ing and still raining. I crawled out, feeling 
like the tin woodman in the Wizard of Oz 
when he lost his oil can and his joints 
rusted. The poor horses were in little bet- 
ter case, standing with their heads down 
to their knees and their tails turned to the 
wind and the rain j according to the law of 
the land I fed them first and then turned 
for a struggle to start a fire with the wet 
wood. The driver joined me and we were 
soon full of hot coffee and hot oatmeal, 
and things looked a great deal better. 

The stream which was but a series of 
pools the night before was now a rushing 
torrent twenty feet deep and visibly rising ; 
we watched it with considerable anxiety, 
checking its advance by every clod and 
grass blade it covered, for if it rose five 
feet it would cover our camp and trap us in 
an ugly place. Greatly to our delight the 
rise ceased before it reached the top of the 
bank and the fall was as rapid as the rise, 
but it took twenty-four hours for the water 
to recede and, of course, the region I wanted 
to work in was on the other side of the 
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creek} the next morning I forded the 
stream waist-deep and began the hunt for 
fossils. 

There is a lot of loose, muddy material 
in my monument, some of it a tough, 
cream-colored clay and some of it a sandy 
clay which breaks down into a slime of ex- 
ceeding greasiness and tenacity. Anyone 
of experience who sees that portion of my 
monument will know at once that it comes 
from the Big Badlands of South Dakota. 
I have been in the Badlands nine times and 
have camped and collected there three 
times. Each trip has left a multitude of 
memories — memories which range from the 
triumphant joy of a fine discovery through 
the ludicrous events of a rough camp, to 
those which carry the chill that comes with 
the realization that only a hairline lay be- 
tween life and death. 

In a way, the Badlands extend from the 
Black Hills to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
for the eternal wastage of the soft, barren 
hills has furnished much of the load which 
the Missouri bears eternally to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The whole valley of the Mis- 
souri is covered with a layer of this mud, 
gumbo, either fairly pure or mixed with 
other material, but it never loses its inher- 
ent stickiness and greasiness. 

To anyone whose span of days overlaps 
the advent of the automobile and the grav- 
eled road gumbo is no joke, and gumbo is 
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the curse of the Bandlands. Gumbo has 
been defined as the material that man leaves 
no mark upon; if it is wet he takes it with 
him and if it is dry he cannot scratch it. 
Where we camped last summer, in the east 
part of the Badlands, there was a place on 
the road called Soapy Hill. In the old days 
when it rained the traveler either got out 
with a shovel and scraped off the wet sur- 
face or he stayed at the bottom. Even today 
the roads are best described in the old guide- 
books — "Good roads in dry weather." On 
wet days and for one or two thereafter the 
wise man does not travel. 

A memory of trouble. One day in 1894 
I was working in the Badlands with my old 
chief, Doctor Williston, a mile or so 
from our camp; it was a very quiet and 
singularly hot day. The chief, who was 
weather-wise with much experience, sud- 
denly gave a look at the sky, grunted and 
said, "I'm going to camp." The storm al- 
most leaped upon us as we hurried over 
hills and gullies. As we came in sight of the 
camp we saw our old plainsman driver 
frantically pounding down the tent pegs. 
In the last few rods the storm hit us with a 
drive of hailstones. As I dived into the 
tent I caught a glimpse from the corner of 
my eye of the driver as he plunged into a 
small wickiup that he had constructed of 
the wagon bows and a piece of canvas. The 
picture was of a slash of red across his fore- 
head. We grabbed the canvas curtains to 
hold the tent but too late: the back blew 
out, the rear pole cracked and the ridge 
pole fell. I had seized the front pole and 
held it upright as the sodden canvas 
threshed and beat upon us, while the chief 
was on the ground trying to hold the front 
flaps. 

We were clad only in overalls and thin 
shirts and the full force of the wind-driven 
rain and hail converged upon us through 
the inblown flaps. I was upright and per- 
haps a little sheltered when the canvas 
blew away from me but the chief was 
caught against the tight canvas and the hail 



was striking the canvas with loud reports 
and its undiminished force came through to 
us. I managed to grab a water-soaked 
blanket with one hand and force it in be- 
tween the chief and the tent. I yelled at 
him that the camera was lying in a pool of 
water and he yelled back, "Damn the cam- 
era. It's us now." 

I do not care to argue about the size of 
the hailstones. It's no use. If you tell your 
story to a man of the country he says that 
they were nothing to the hailstones that 
cleaned out his ranch and killed his bulls 
by hitting them between the horns; if you 
tell the story to a man who does not know 
the country he simply sets you down as a 
liar and lets it go at that. I will only say 
that they looked and felt as big as ostrich 
eggs and then I will come down to goose 
eggs or even large hen's eggs, very grace- 
fully, if you insist. 

Our storm eased up after a bit and our 
driver crawled out of his wickiup with a 
three-inch gash in his head where a jagged 
hailstone had ripped its way. My hands 
were skinned from holding the pole up- 
right and the chief was black and blue for 
a week. All our camp outfit was blown 
across the hills and some we never did find. 
The other men came straggling in with 
sorry tales. One had crouched down and 
held his sack of fossils over his head, an- 
other had jammed his head under a sage 
brush. All were very sore and discouraged. 

We broke up some packing material and 
got a fire started, boiled coffee and made 
some dumplings about the size of a base- 
ball. A dumpling is a mass of flour with a 
little baking powder, rolled up and dropped 
into boiling water. It conveys great heat to 
the interior and for a long time thereafter 
distracts attention from any lesser worries. 
The clouds broke, and with coffee, a nice 
warm indigestion and a hot sun we dried 
off and cheered up. We slept among the 
ruins and were at work again the next day. 

Doctor Barbour of the University of Ne- 
braska was camped near us and as the 
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Fourth of July approached he sent forty 
miles to Hermosa in the edge of the Black 
Hills for a large can of ice cream and de- 
clared a feast; he sent us a kindly but some- 
what formal invitation to dinner. Now a 
formal invitation to dinner in the fossil 
fields at that time bred thought as to cos- 
tume. Such an incident had not been con- 
sidered in planning our outfit. We were 
more concerned with hobnailed shoes and 
thoroughly resistant trousers than with eve- 
ning clothes. I had stored my only necktie 
in the heel of my boot to ease a trouble- 
some blister and the chief had borrowed, 
a few days before, my only clean shirt. He 
was twice as big around as I and split the 
shirt lengthwise and sidewise before an 
hour was past. He had a coat to cover his 
back but was in a sad dilemma as to his 
trousers. 

When you get a fossil worked out and 



want to take it up and pack it the best pro- 
cedure is to cut strips of gunny sacking and 
soak them in flour paste. Then you work 
the bandages all around the fossil and let 
them dry. Meanwhile your hands get cov- 
ered with the paste; the more particular 
collectors scrabble their hands in the dirt 
and then wipe them on the sage brush, but 
our chief, being a direct and practical- 
minded man, simply wiped his hands on his 
trousers with an efficient up and down mo- 
tion and periodic changes from front to 
rear. After a few days the only part of his 
garment that would bend was the knees 
and when he went to bed he crawled out 
of it and leaned it up against the tent. His 
only other clothes had been left at Her- 
mosa for the return trip, and after what had 
happened to my shirt nobody would trust 
him with a pair of trousers; we needed 
trousers ourselves. The last act of the 
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comedy was Doctor S. W. Williston, Ph.D., 
LL.D., a scientist of international reputa- 
tion and a member of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, sitting in the remnants of 
my shirt and peeling the paste off his trous- 
ers with the camp butcher knife, in order 
that he might in seemlywise attend the 
dinner of a great university on the anni- 
versary of our national independence. 

There are so many bits of memory in 
my monument that it is hard to select, but 
a few small fragments of a hard bluish 
stone carry me far away in space and time. 
These are chippings from a block that came 
from the great Karroo in South Africa. 
The Karroo is an open upland that includes 
most of the Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal} a land of grass 
and scrub, of sudden storm and long weary 
drought} a land where the thorn bush and 
the Euphorbia so much resemble the mes- 
quite, the chapparal and the cactus that one 
who knows our southwest is at once at 
home. Here the game lived in herds as our 
bison, elk, and antelope lived. Here the 
Bushman, the Hottentot, and the Zulu 
lived and fought as did our Plains Indians. 
Here the English and the Boer drove back 
the game and the savage, and then warred 
among themselves, capturing a wilderness 
that they can never utterly tame; for even 
as in our arid lands, the spirits of the storm 
and the flood and the drought bide their 
time in scorn of man and all his works, ris- 
ing at their will to sweep over their old 
tracks unhampered by the changing phan- 
tasies and ephemeral works of humankind. 

Climbing the great wall that skirts the 
coast the trains from Cape Town labor for 
three or four days through a landscape so 
like that of Arizona or New Mexico or 
western Kansas that the eye accustomed to 
those regions rests unchallenged until the 
sight of a troupe of ostrich, or a group of 
half-clothed blacks, or a few head of strange 
game, hartebeeste or wildebeeste, in a 
high enclosure jars the watcher back to 



consciousness that he is in the land where 
T'chaka slaughtered over a million men, 
where the Boers founded their homes and 
policy and then in sullen scorn and hate 
of the English abandoned all and trekked 
north across the Orange and the Vaal rivers 
to carry their fixed mode of life into yet 
another wilderness and establish it there 
with blood and tears. Finally, in the Boer 
war they turned on the hated English 
Roineks and established by trial at arms a 
mutual respect and tolerance that is slowly 
ripening into a new race and a new empire. 

The laboring train bears one finally to 
Harrismith or Lady Grey, the gateways to 
Basutuland where the last remnants of the 
Zulu nation refuse any closer relation with 
the hated whites than is forced on them by 
a tolerant government. The train bears one 
beyond Kimberley, beyond Maf eking, along 
the edge of the great Kalahari desert, pene- 
trated by white men for the first time but a 
few years ago, finally to Bulawayo and on to 
the great falls of the Zambesi at Victoria. 

For the three or four days of travel the 
scene is much the same. Great stretches of 
flat or rolling land, with patches of broken 
ground and low hills, some parts with good 
grass and some so stony and barren that 
one hears of "forty acres to a sheep," but 
in the rocks of every kloof and sluit and 
berg there are traces of the life that was 
evolving from the reptile horde of the 
Mcsozoic to the mammals of today. That 
was what took me to the Karroo but the 
fragments in my monument wake memories 
of more than fossils. 

In my experience no sea is ever so beau- 
tiful as the desert. Both are terrible when 
tortured by the tempest, but the sea is 
monotonous at best in time of calm and 
lacks the contrast of evening and morning 
with the midday, which is so striking and 
so grateful in the arid lands. An hour of 
morning or evening in the desert atones for 
all the cruelty of the day; and the color 
changes, so lacking over the sea, are the 
things which, more than aught else, lure 
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the traveler back. I have seen Carizozo 
Mountain and the valley at its foot, in New 
Mexico, one mass of pulsating opalescence; 
1 have seen the whole western sky, south of 
the Zambesi, shifting from the most bril- 
liant vermilion through every shade of red 
until the sun went down in a mass of full 
crimson. At Fraserburg I saw what a great 
poet saw and described. I think I must have 
been very near the spot where he stood, for 
the pictures in my memory and in the verse 
are nearly the same: 

Sudden the desert changes, 
The raw glare softens and clings, 
Till the aching Oudtshoorn ranges 
Stand up like the thrones of kings — 

Ramparts of slaughter and peril — 
Blazing, amazing, aglow — 
'Twixt the sky-line's belting beryl 
And the wine-dark flats below 

Royal the pageant closes, 
Lit by the last of the sun — 
Opal and ash-of-roses, 
Cinnamon, umber, and dun. 

Just a hint of the life of a Boer farm near 
Fraserburg. It was so like that of an old- 
time western ranch one was homesick. The 
same dust and heat, the same naked yards 
and pitiful garden patch where the women 
had gathered Euphorbia of various kinds, 
and a few hardy bits of shrub and grass; the 
same bare corrals and the acrid smell of 
dung. The wide porches, the hanging can- 
vas water bags, the easy chairs covered with 
skins, the cool, dark interior, the ready wel- 
come and open-handed hospitality around 
a table where all with white skins sat to- 
gether. A closed half door with two great 
danes hanging over it, slavering and whin- 
ing to join the feast. There I was, thous- 
ands of miles from home, in the heart of 
the Dark Continent, keyed up to the reali- 
zation of strange sights and sounds, watch- 
ing to catch a glimpse of wild men and 



wilder animals and a little proud of myself 
that I had got a bit on the other side of 
beyond; but to the little children I was a 
strange sort of hero because I had seen the 
Wild West of America, had ridden a cow 
pony and could show them how to throw a 
rope. I was the moving picture right out on 
the front porch, the exotic thing that 
brought romance into the commonplace. 

One more hint from my monument, if 
your patience will permit: Victoria Falls of 
the Zambesi. Never can one be there at just 
the right time. If the water is low you 
should have seen it in flood; if the river is 
bankfull you should have seen it at low 
water when the walls of the chasm and the 
tortured water beneath were visible through 
the spray. We saw it at a time of moderate 
flood* The mile-wide water plunges into a 
chasm that lies right across the river's 
course, falling 480 feet. The downrushing 
water breaks into separate masses and drops 
which entangle the air and force it down 
into the gorge, whence it comes roaring 
up on the opposite side bearing a thick 
cloud of mist and heavy rain. Wrapped in 
waterproof garments we picked our way 
through the dense vegetation of the rain 
forest on the side opposite the falls, and 
through gaps in the vegetation and in the 
cloud of mist we caught glimpses of the 
broad flood rushing toward us before plung- 
ing into the chasm between. At chance spots 
we picked our way to the edge and clinging 
to some tree peered down through a driv- 
ing rain that rushed upward into our faces. 
A great hornbill croaked harshly from a 
tree close by, we gathered some wild figs, 
a group of baboons crashed off through the 
brush ; and then we turned, drenched with 
the warm rain despite all of our wraps, and 
stumbled back through the dripping maze 
to realize the wonder once again. 

The next night it was full moon and we 
followed a dark path through the brush 
and trees down to the great railroad bridge 
which spans the chasm just below the falls. 
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The wind was right to drive the last of the 
mist from the falling water around and be- 
neath us, the brilliant moon was behind us 
and against the dark walls of the gorge we 
saw the wonder of the falls, a complete 
circle of lunar rainbow, so bright that we 
could see the second ring. That was our 



pinnacle of romance j that was Africa to us, 
brilliance and darkness, untamed power 
and beauty, with a hint of terror. 

My monument is just a little heap of 
rubbish but for me it holds the power to 
evoke memories of a life and a world. 



ANTHOLOGISTS PRINT THEIR OWN VERSES TOO 

Anthologists are clever as sin: 
Each one joins the immortal rout 
Of the innocent elderly bards brought in; 
And they can't put him out! 

— Richard Kirk 
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By R. W 

He came to Ann Arbor a week before 
the University opened so that he 
might have plenty of time to find a 
room and a place to eat. He had never been 
away from home more than a day or two 
since his birth some eighteen years before. 
He knew no one in Ann Arbor, and as he 
made his way up State Street hill from the 
Michigan Central station lugging the old 
family valise, he was excited and fright- 
ened. It was ten o'clock in the morning by 
the time he reached the North University 
Avenue corner and caught his first glimpse 
of the campus. He had never seen a uni- 
versity campus and he set the valise down 
on the sidewalk by the Quarry Drug Store, 
where Mr. Kresge now holds forth, and 
looked down the diagonal. The imposing 
structure at his right he came to know as 
the law building and the one beyond with 
broad steps and a great dome as University 
Hall, and the one still beyond as the mu- 
seum. At the left two long low shed-like 
structures caught his eye and he was to 
discover later that one housed the Dental 
College and the other the School of Homeo- 
pathic Medicine. Picking up his valise he 
made his way across North University and 
on south along the walk in front of Univer- 
sity Hall and the museum. 

By noontime he had found a room and a 
boarding house and was ready to enter col- 
lege. Going back to the campus he walked 
up the steps under the dome, opened the 
heavy door and stood in the corridor of 



Cowden 

University Hall. Years afterward he could 
recall the dusty odor that came to his nos- 
trils at this time, and that eventually was 
mingled with his desire for learning to be- 
come forever after the University. He soon 
discovered that it would be several days 
before he could register and he never for- 
got the dreary hours of waiting in his un- 
familiar room with a steady rain beating 
against the window. But the time did pass, 
and he was in the office of the registrar and 
had written down in his own little book 
the courses he had elected} Greek, Latin, 
history, and rhetoric. 

Rhetoric, he had been told, was the only 
required subject. He was not sure what the 
word meant but thought he remembered 
something about it in Cicero and it had to 
do with writing. As he glanced at his book 
he noticed that the rhetoric class was to 
meet in West Hall and he was elated to 
think that he knew where the building was. 
He decided at once to go to it and try to 
find his recitation room. Crossing State 
Street and climbing the short flight of wood 
steps at the southeast entrance he opened 
the door upon a narrow hall with a long 
stairway leading to the second floor. The 
stairway invited him and up he went. The 
old treads writhed and complained at his 
every step, and he was astonished at the 
noise he was making. On the upper floor 
the boards of the hall continued the racket 
until he found himself walking on tiptoe as 
he made his way around the head of the 
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stairs. He found his room in the southeast 
corner of the building and stood a moment 
looking in at the worn desk and benches. 
Retracing his steps he noticed a small call- 
ing card on the door across the hall from 
his recitation room and he read the name 
F. N. Scott. He had never heard of Scott. 

1 do not know this young man but his 
experience was not unlike that of hundreds 
of others who came to Michigan during the 
years from 1903 to 1927 and found a thriv- 
ing Department of Rhetoric with F. N. 

Scott at the head of it. 

# * * 

When Professor Scott, who had been as- 
sistant librarian for five years, entered the 
Department of English and Rhetoric in the 
fall of 1889, he began teaching the intro- 
ductory course called Composition and 
Speeches. At the time, there was only one 
other rhetoric course in the department. 
The next year he gave up the introductory 
course and offered one in the Science of 
Rhetoric, another in the Principles of Style, 
and in the second semester of that year the 
first advanced course in composition in the 
department, Rapid Writing. In 1891 Pro- 
fessor Scott changed the name of this course 
to Advanced Composition, and in 1896 he 
added to the announcement the following 
sentence in description of it: "Course 18 is 
intended for those who are already pro- 
ficient in writing but who feel the need of 
practice and criticism." He continued 
Course 18 for one semester each year as 
long as he remained in the department. 

By the year 1903, when Scott was made 
head of a separate department, he had al- 
ready developed a large number of courses 
in diction, style, rhetoric, and criticism 
which he continued to offer in the new de- 
partment. At this time he made a change 
in his work which indicated the nature of 
his own interests: he dropped the course in 
Advanced Composition and added News- 
paper Writing and Book Reviews. Journal- 
ism was a new subject in the college cur- 
riculum at the beginning of the century, 



and Professor Scott who had himself worked 
on a newspaper was the first college teacher 
to offer courses in this field. He continued 
for several years to develop and offer new 
courses in journalism and in rhetorical the- 
ory, but in the fall of 1908 he introduced 
a Seminary in Advanced Composition. The 
description of this course makes clear its 
relation to the course in composition he had 
given many years before in the department 
of English and Rhetoric. "This Course," 
writes Professor Scott, "is intended for a 
limited number of advanced students who 
write with facility and are in the habit of 
writing but who desire personal criticism 
and direction. Although the greater part 
of the time will be spent in the discussion 
of manuscripts submitted for correction 
there will be talks upon the essentials of 
English composition and the principles of 
criticism and revision. Open only to stu- 
dents who receive special permission." 

In 1 92 1 the Regents recognized the 
work in the field of the newspaper by chang- 
ing the name of the department to "Rhet- 
oric and Journalism." At this time Profes- 
sor Scott turned over the courses in jour- 
nalism to John L. Brumm but he retained 
the Seminary in Advanced Composition 
and continued to teach it until his retire- 
ment in 1927. 

Professor Scott's retirement brought to 
an end thirty-three years of service to the 
University. From the beginning of his 
career he was an innovator. His original 
and pushing mind kept him at the edge of 
knowledge where discoveries arc made. 
That his keen perceptions so often only in- 
dicated what his students went on to dis- 
cover for themselves is evidence of his ca- 
pacity as a stimulating teacher. His courses 
came to be known throughout the country 
and students came to Michigan to work 
under his direction. 

Scott brought a large number of teachers 
to his department but no one who taught 
under him had his scholarly background 
and his breadth of interests. He permitted 
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the men on his staff to develop their ca- 
pacities in the work of the department but 
more than anyone else he himself was re- 
sponsible for the tradition of writing so 
firmly established at Michigan. 

Students do not soon forget the influence 
of such a man, and those who can give evi- 
dence of what they owe him make a large 
number. Many a young poet, or essayist, 
or writer of fiction or dramatist received in 
Scott's courses the initial stimulus to de- 
velop his powers. In his recent book, 
Native American: The Book of My Youth, 
Ray Stannard Baker records his excitement 
and delight when he found the courses in 
rhetoric and F. N. Scott. But above all 
others, the journalists cherish his memory. 
Paul Scott Mowrer, Edgar Mowrer, 
Stuart Perry, James Ottaway, Carl Har- 
riman, and a host of others came to grips 
with the philosophy as well as the practice 
of their profession under his direction. 

Scott's resignation precipitated a series 
of rapid changes in the administration of 
his work. P. M. Jack was appointed head of 
the department at the September meeting 
of the Regents in 1927. At the January 
meeting in 1928, a Division of English 
made up of English Language, Rhetoric, 
and Journalism was established, and at the 
May meeting in 1929 Journalism was made 
a separate department. Finally, in January, 
1930, the departments of Rhetoric and of 
English were reorganized into a single de- 
partment, and it is evidence of the trend 
of the times that the word Rhetoric did not 
appear in the new title. The department 
was called, as it still is, the Department of 
English Language and Literature. 

Many of the courses in composition and 
rhetoric were soon dropped from the cur- 
riculum, and many of those that remained 
were changed in character. The work in 
journalism was no longer a responsibility 
of the English Department, but other in- 
terests that Professor Scott had begun to 
develop in 1889 were carried on in the new 
department by a few men who had worked 



under him. Their hearts were in their work, 
but it is doubtful what might have become 
of English composition had not an event 
occurred that can hardly be characterized 
by any other word than dramatic. 

Back in the fall of 1901 Avery Hop- 
wood entered the University as a freshman 
By the time he was graduated in 1905 he 
had elected five courses under Professor 
Scott. Soon after graduation he found him- 
self on Broadway with his first play and 
he had begun a spectacular career as a play- 
wright. Upon his death in 1928 he was a 
millionaire, and it was soon learned that 
he had set aside one-fifth of his estate to be 
given to the Regents of the University of 
Michigan for the specific purpose of en- 
couraging creative writing in the Rhetoric 
Department. 

In the spring of 1930 at a meeting of all 
the members of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Professor O. J. Campbell announced 
the bequest. He introduced his remarks by 
saying that in joining forces with the Rhet- 
oric Department in the preceding January, 
the English Department had evidently 
married an heiress, and he was not far 
wrong, for the principal sum of the bequest 
at that time was $313,836.10. 

The following paragraph from Avery 
Hopwood's will indicates how clearly he 
envisioned what he was doing for the Uni- 
versity. He empowered the Regents: 

To invest [the principal] and keep the same 
invested and to use the income therefrom in 
perpetuity, as prizes to be known as "The Avery 
Hopwood and Jule Hopwood Prizes," to be 
awarded annually to students in the Department 
of Rhetoric of the University of Michigan, who 
perform the best creative work in the fields of 
dramatic writing, fiction, poetry, and the essay. 
The number and value of the prizes shall be in 
the discretion of the Faculty or other governing 
body of the University, but the income shall be 
distributed annually or semiannually, and shall 
not be allowed to accumulate from year to year. 
In this connection, it is especially desired that the 
students competing for the prizes shall not be 
confined to academic subjects, but shall be al- 
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lowed the widest possible latitude, and that the 
new, the unusual, and the radical shall be espe- 
cially encouraged. 

A committee was at once appointed by the 
Regents with the Dean of the College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts as chair- 
man. Plans were drawn up to govern a 
series of contests, and in the spring of 1931 
the first contests were held and the first 
awards made. The Hopwood Committee 
now conducts four contests j one at the end 
of the first semester for freshmen only, one 
in the summer session and two in the spring. 
Of these spring contests one is open to all 
qualified undergraduates, the other to 
seniors and graduate students. It is in the 
latter that the largest amounts are awarded, 
sometimes reaching the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars to a single contestant. 

No other university in the world has ever 
been given such a large sum of money for 
the purpose of stimulating creative writing 
among its students. Acceptance of the gift 
entailed new responsibilities for the De- 
partment of English. Obviously work in 
English composition would be stimulated. 
The plans that were finally made provide 
writing courses throughout the undergrad- 
uate and graduate years. A student may, if 
he desires, elect a course in English com- 
position every semester during his period 
of residence. In addition to these courses, a 
proseminar is offered in the first year of 
graduate study for those who wish to sub- 
mit their creative writing in lieu of the 
usual master's thesis. 

Although students are free to compete in 
as many of the categories designated by 
Avery Hopwood as the breadth of their 
talents permit, most of them enter only one 
or at most two of the contests. The field of 
the essay seems to be the least popular form 
of writing, and this, in spite of the fact that 
the word essay is given a broad meaning to 
include all nonfiction. In a given year the 
best minds have often been engaged in this 
competition, but usually the subjects chosen 
have been too narrow in their appeal, or too 



academic in treatment or too intimately 
personal to interest the publishers. In 1932 
Harold Courlander won a major prize in 
the essay. His manuscript was never pub- 
lished, but in 1939, his nonfiction book 
Haiti Singing was published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. Other tal- 
ented students such as Theodore Horn- 
berger have won prizes in this division and 
have since distinguished themselves in the 
field of scholarship, but no winning manu- 
script has yet found its way to a publisher's 
list. 

In the field of the drama, too, the manu- 
scripts have fallen short of the ultimate 
goal. Many good plays have been written 
and have been awarded Hopwood prizes. 
And many of the winning plays have been 
produced here and there by civic theater or 
other organizations throughout the coun- 
try, but such a hearing is not enough. Every 
young playwright has his private dream of 
a Broadway production of his play. 
Whether he should have such a dream may 
be a debatable question, but one may be 
sure he has it. One may argue too that 
Broadway should not exert the influence it 
does upon the life of a play, but the fact 
remains that in this country the career of 
the playwright is still determined by the 
success of his plays in New York. 

Avery Hopwood himself made his for- 
tune by filling Broadway theaters, and he 
must have had hopes that Hopwood prize- 
winners might gain applause from New 
York audiences. So far, only Norman Ros- 
ten, who won a major award in the drama 
in 1938, has appeared on Broadway. One 
of his plays, First Stop to Heaven, had a 
brief run last year. New York producers 
are constantly on the hunt for new plays, 
and it is not beyond reason to expect them 
occasionally to find their play among those 
given a Hopwood award. 

Oddly enough the poets, who of all cre- 
ative workers are supposed to be the most 
eccentric and individual, have found the 
atmosphere of Ann Arbor congenial and 
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have made themselves known in ever in- 
creasing numbers to the general public. 
Seven book-length manuscripts that have 
won Hopwood awards have been or are 
about to be published. Annamarie Persov's 
manuscript Whatever You Reap, which 
won the major prize in 1932, was published 
by Schuman of Detroit in 1933. Norman 
Rosten won a major prize in 1938 with a 
volume entitled Fragments for America. 
He revised his manuscript dropping out a 
few of his old poems and adding new ones, 
and submitted it in the Yale contest for 
young poets under the title Return Again, 
Traveler. The manuscript won first place 
in this contest and is now the 194.0 volume 
of the Yale Younger Poets Series. Perhaps 
the best known of the Hopwood poets is 
John Ciardi who won the major award in 
1939 with Homeward to America, which 
was published in 1940 by Henry Holt and 
Company. Since the appearance of this 
volume, Mr. Ciardi's poems have been pub- 
lished widely in many of the better known 
magazines, and he is beginning to have an 
audience of his own. His second volume is 
nearly ready for the press. 

In 1938 Robert E. Hayden, a young 
Negro poet, won the summer contest with 
a manuscript entitled Heart-Shape in the 
Dust. This volume with the addition of 
new poems was published in 1940 by the 
Falcon Press of Detroit. Five poems from 
it appeared last year in The Negro Cara- 
van by the Dryden Press of New York. 

In the contest of last summer Sister M. 
Edwardine O'Connor, R.S.M., won the 
first prize with a volume of poems entitled 
Rising Wind, which will be published this 
spring by Bruce-Humphries. 

The greatest prize-winner among the 
poets is John Brinnin. He has to his credit 
a minor prize in 1938, another in 1939 and 
a major prize in 1940. His poems have ap- 
peared in many of the magazines, and this 
spring two volumes are to be published, 
one by the Macmillan Company entitled 
The Garden Is Political, and the other by 



the New Directions Press entitled The 
Lincoln Lyrics, which formed a section of 
Mr. Brinnin's winning volume in 1940. 

These volumes of poetry by no means 
represent the entire activity of Hopwood 
poets. Frances Jennings Stillman, Charles 
Miller, Elizabeth Allen, and John Nerber 
all appear in a volume entitled New Mich- 
igan Verse edited by Carl E. Burklund, and 
published last fall by the University of 
Michigan Press. 

This year more than ever before the 
poets have made their voices heard in the 
national magazines. Charles Miller (minor 
award, 1939) has a poem in the June, 
1 94 1, number of Poetry; Ethel B. Are- 
hart (major award, 1940) appears in the 
August Harper's; Frances Jennings Still- 
man (major award, 1931) has a poem in 
The New Republic for October 29 and two 
in the January Poetry; Chad Walsh (major 
award in drama, 1939) has been published 
on October 4 and again on February 14 
in The Saturday Review, and also on Jan- 
uary 5 in The New Republic, and in the 
autumn number of Lyric; and finally Vir- 
ginia French (major award in poetry last 
year) has poems in the October Atlantic, 
the November 15 Saturday Review, the 
January Good Housekeeping and the April 
Atlantic. 

In spite of the interest publishers have 
revealed in Hopwood poets they have 
shown an even greater eagerness to know 
the writers of fiction. Dorothy Tyler (ma- 
jor award in fiction, 1932) has never pub- 
lished the novelette with which she won 
the award, but she has shown herself to be 
one of the most versatile writers among 
those who have won Hopwood prizes. In 
the last ten years she has published short 
stories and essays and poems in a wide range 
of magazines and periodicals. Her work 
has appeared in The New Republic, Chris- 
tian Century, The New York Times, Scrib- 
ners, The Queens Quarterly, The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Yale Review, and in many 
other magazines. 
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Publishers' interest in the winning fiction 
manuscript was stimulated in 1933 when 
Harcourt Brace and Company accepted 
Fireweed, which received the highest 
award for that year. The book was a suc- 
cess, and with it Mildred Walker, the 
young author, began her career as a novel- 
ist. Light from Arcturus, her second book, 
came out in 1935 to be followed three years 
later by Dr. Norton's Wife, which was the 
Literary Guild selection for February of 
that year. The Brewer's Big Horses ap- 
peared in 1940 and Unless the Wind Turns 
in 1 94 1. Dr. Norton's Wife was eventually 
published in an English edition and was 
also translated into Swedish. As a member 
of her publishing house put it some time 
ago, Mildred Walker may be said to have 
arrived. 

Hubert S. Skidmore, who won a major 
prize in 1935 with his novel / Will Lift 
Up Mine Eyes, equals Mildred Walker 
in the number of titles to his credit. His 
winning novel was published by Double- 
day Doran and Company in 1936, and his 
second one entitled Heaven Came So Near 
by the same company in 1938. The next 
year Mr. Skidmore turned to the juvenile 
field and wrote River Rising, which was a 
Junior Guild selection for that year. Last 
year he returned to the novel and pub- 
lished Hawk's Nest, the best book of his 
career. 

In 1936 Ruth Lininger Dobson won a 
major prize with Straw in the Wind and 
the manuscript was published immediately 
by Dodd Mead and Company. The book 
has had a continuous sale over the years 
since its publication. Today Is Enough, 
Ruth Dobson's second book, was published 
in 1939. She is now at work on her third. 
Also in 1936 Baxter Hathaway won a ma- 
jor award with his novel The Stubborn 
Way, which was published by the Macmil- 
lan Company. Mr. Hathaway is putting 
final touches to his second novel. 

In 1937 the winning manuscript was 
The Well of Ararat, written by Emmanuel 



Varandyan and published by Doubleday 
Doran and Company. The book appealed 
to the public taste, and many who had read 
the Hopwood books as they came out 
looked upon it as the best novel so far to 
come from the contests. Mr. Varandyan is 
now working on another manuscript. 

The year 1938 produced two prize- 
winning manuscripts which were published. 
Helen Finnegan Wilson's The King Pin 
was brought out by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, and Vivian La Jeunessc Parsons' 
Lucien was taken at once by Dodd Mead 
and Company. In 1941 the same company 
published Vivian Parsons' manuscript, Not 
Without Honor. This book is much better 
than the usual second novel and it deserves 
the favorable reviews it has received. 

In 1939 the judges of fiction were unani- 
mous in awarding the major prize to Iola 
Fuller for her novel, The Loon Feather. 
Harcourt Brace and Company published 
the book in February of 1940, and it re- 
ceived favorable reviews from coast to 
coast. Within a few days it began to appear 
on the best-seller list, where it remained 
for many weeks. It continued to make its 
appeal to readers throughout 1940 and 
1 941, has recently gone into its twelfth 
printing, and bids fair to retain its popu- 
larity for a long time to come. The Loon 
Feather is the first prize-winning novel to 
make its way to a reading public outside of 
this country. It has appeared in an English 
edition, and has been translated into Swed- 
ish. Iola Fuller is at work on her second 
novel. 

1940 was another great year for Hop- 
wood fiction. Whistle Stop, by Maritta 
Wolff, was the winning manuscript. Ran- 
dom House accepted it for publication, and 
when it came out last spring, its young 
writer was acclaimed a "find" by the critics. 
The book remained on the best-seller list 
throughout the summer and is still selling. 
Miss Wolff is now at work on her next 
novel, the publication of which should be a 
notable event. But Miss Wolff was not the 
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only Hop wood prize winner to publish a 
first novel during this year. Harold Cour- 
lander (major award in the essay 1932) 
turned to fiction, and Farrar and Rinehart 
brought out his novel The Caballero as one 
of their publications in the Discoverer 
Series. 

The novel receiving the largest award 
in 1 941 was Nearer the Earth, written by 
Beatrice Borst. It has been accepted by 
Random House, and when it is published 
it should find a large body of readers. Last 
year another winner in the essay division 
turned his attention to the making of a 
novel. Willard Hanna (major award in 
the essay, 1939) wrote Destiny Has Eight 
Eyes, which was published by Harpers and 
received a favorable press. With this book 
the record of actual publication by winners 
of Hopwood prizes is brought down to 
date. 

One has only to compare what these stu- 
dents have done with what students did in 
any one decade preceding the inauguration 
of the Hopwood contests to be aware of 
the influence of the awards. During the 
years preceding 1931, when a novel was 
being written on the campus, the fact was 
looked upon as an important event, and the 
public was kept aware of the writer's prog- 
ress by occasional stories in the Michigan 
Daily. This year at least ten novels have 
been written in courses in composition, but 
the fact is no longer local news. It is, how- 
ever, national news, and the country at 
large is showing increasing awareness of 
the student writing being done at the Uni- 
versity. 

The best advertising appears on the title 
page of every published book. It is in the 
form of a statement that the manuscript 
won a Hopwood award at the University 
of Michigan. As the contests are becoming 
better known, students interested in writing 
are coming here in ever increasing numbers. 
This increase is especially to be noted in the 
cases of students on the graduate level who 
have had a flair for writing in their under- 



graduate courses, and come to Michigan to 
work for an advanced degree. Many of 
them have already become known to the 
public through the Hopwood contests. 

Several publishing houses now keep in 
touch regularly with what is going on in 
Ann Arbor. For a number of years repre- 
sentatives of various houses have been here 
in the spring to meet the winners of prizes 
as soon as the awards have been announced. 
This year two houses have tried to beat the 
gun by sending men to Ann Arbor in the 
winter to interview students who plan to 
compete in the spring contests. The eager- 
ness of publishers to be the first to inter- 
view those who have won prizes is becom- 
ing more apparent every year, and only 
recently the director of a large house signed 
a contract for a winning novel before he had 
seen the manuscript. 

This growing interest of publishers is 
gratifying, and it is gratifying to see win- 
ning manuscripts on best-seller lists, but 
these are not after all the vital problems of 
the Hopwood committee and the English 
Department. The committee and the de- 
partment are much more deeply concerned 
with the ends to be attained by the awards 
and the means to be employed in attaining 
them. 

It is clear that it will not do to teach 
these young writers to meet the demands 
of the "pulps" or the "slicks" or any spe- 
cific medium of publication, but before and 
above everything else to teach them to 
write and to develop to the full whatever 
talent they may have. It is clear also that 
this end cannot be attained until they have 
become seriously engaged in doing the very 
best that is in them. So many know how to 
dash their conceptions down on paper j so 
few have learned what it means to force 
the capacities of language to convey those 
conceptions to a reader. The world ap- 
proves, and rightly, the successful com- 
pletion of what one has set out to do. Fail- 
ure, no matter how brilliant the effort, is 
still failure and may be followed by others 
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throughout the lif e of the writer. The su- 
periority of one writer over another does 
not lie in what the two set down on paper 
in a first draft but in what each is satisfied 
to come to rest with, in a final draft. One 
may stop working long before the other, 
and often it is he who has the potentially 
superior talent that never realizes himself. 
To be sure blood cannot be drawn from a 
turnip. A mediocre talent can never be 
made more than mediocre, but the possessor 
of it can discover its mediocrity only by 
putting it to the extreme test. One finds 
out whether his powers are great or small 
only by the most strenuous exercise of them. 

A student wishes to write a novel. No, he 
has never written a novel before or tried to 
write one. No, he has never written any 
fiction. He comes only with a desire and it 
is with the potential drive of his desire 
that the instructor must work. A story be- 
gins to take shape. The student becomes en- 
gaged in his endeavor for hours at a time to 
the almost complete exclusion of other in- 
terests. Morning, noon, and night, day in 
and day out, perhaps over the period of a 
year, or eighteen months, or two years the 
story occupies his mind and absorbs his ef- 
forts. Ways of doing he never dreamed of 
before occur to him, capacities that he didn't 
know he possessed arise within him and func- 
tion at the tip of his pen. He sees things to do 
that shock and delight his own imagination 
and he goes into a blue funk with fear that 
he can never actually create for a reader 
what he, himself, perceives so clearly. But 
the desire still drives him on. It opens the 
doors of his senses, and his own deepest 
emotions, and gives him the only chance 
he has to create a fiction in the sublimation 
of his own meaning. In this single-minded 
effort to bring to bear upon his activity all 
the latent capacities that may serve his 
need, he comes to discover the nature and 
height of his talent, and how to make full 
use of it. 

Those who compete for the Hopwood 
prizes must be given the opportunity to 



make such a test of themselves, and those 
who come to realize the highest talents must 
be awarded the prizes. Year after year 
students will find their way to Michigan 
to compete in the contests and when the 
most talented young writers in the country 
are winning the awards, the University will 
be making the best use of the income from 
the Hopwood bequest. 

* * * 

He comes to Ann Arbor at the beginning 
of the orientation period for freshmen. He 
knows the campus and the town, having 
been here for football games, or high school 
debating contests or musical competitions 
of one sort or another. He makes his way 
to the Union, and then to the huge dormi- 
tory near by, and to the room that was as- 
signed to him during the summer. In the 
dormitory he finds others of his own age. 
They are all getting ready to meet their 
advisers, and at the appointed hour he goes 
with them and walks the dusty corridors of 
University Hall. 

When he talks with his own adviser, he 
is astonished to discover that this man knows 
his past better than he himself does, even 
to his childhood interest in writing and the 
diary he has kept for years with the idea 
of drawing upon it for stories and poems in 
the future. He is told that English compo- 
sition is a required course for all students 
in the first year, but he had already planned 
to elect it. He has heard about the instruc- 
tors in this course, their interest in the prob- 
lems of English composition, their eager- 
ness to develop the talents of their students, 
their sympathy and understanding of a 
youngster who has always dreamed of be- 
ing a writer. 

And then, there are the Hopwood con- 
tests. His English teacher in high school 
told him all about them, and he himself 
has read books that have won awards, books 
of fiction, and poetry, and essays and plays. 
In fact it was the Hopwood prizes that de- 
cided him to come to Michigan. 
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His adviser tells him that the Hopwood 
Room is going to hold open-house the next 
day for all freshmen who are interested in 
writing. When the time comes, he goes up 
to the third floor of Angell Hall and enters 
3227, a large room the size of two ordinary 
recitation rooms with one corner partitioned 
off for a kitchenette. The room is already 
crowded with students. He didn't know so 
many freshmen were interested in writing, 
and he begins to see what it means to win 
a prize. He looks about at the comfortable 
leather chairs each with its own trough of 
books, and decides to make use of this room 
at the first opportunity. He is told that the 
large round black table now covered with 
current magazines and recently published 
books was once in a building called West 
Hall in a room that a man by the name of 
F. N. Scott used as a classroom, and that 
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Avery Hopwood used to sit by it when a 
student in the University. 

Refreshments are being served and he 
takes his cup of coffee and a sandwich and 
makes his way over to two bookcases some- 
what separated from the others. One of 
them contains all the manuscripts that have 
so far won prizes in the contests, and the 
other, all the books that have been pub- 
lished from the manuscripts. He pulls up 
an easy chair and begins to look over the 
titles. Envy wells up in him, and desire, 
and his pulse quickens as he thinks that 
someday his own book may be there with 
his name on the cover. Eagerly he inquires 
at the desk for the folder of rules govern- 
ing the freshman contest, and he begins read- 
ing it as he makes his way out of the room. 

I do not know this young man. He is the 
Hopwood contestant of the future. 



OMNIPOTENCE 

Now praise to God for little things 

Pointing the way to Him — 

Like miracle of fragile wings 

In grasses green and dim. 

A man could make the hills and scoop 

Room for a silver sea. 

What but omnipotence could stoop 

To beautify a flea! 

— Sister Mary Edwardine O'Connor 
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LATIN AMERICA 

THE emergence of Latin America in the role 
of our "good neighbor" has been marked by a 
flood of interpretations from the pen of a variety 
of observers. Some of them have possessed hardly 
a speaking acquaintance with the countries to the 
south; others have been trained and reliable in- 
vestigators. This solid tome, Latin America, 
identifies Professor James with the latter group. 

Ostensibly it is a textbook of geography. But 
since, happily, it belongs in the field of "human 
geography," that is to say, since it is concerned 
with the arrangement of people on the land, 
even the lay reader, like the present reviewer, is 
able to comprehend its doctrine and to enjoy its 
interpretation. For it touches every phase of 
human society. 

The plan of the work is clear and simple: 
after a general introduction, the author takes up 
in turn the republics of Spanish South America, 
circling from Venezuela by way of the west coast 
to Uruguay, Portuguese American Brazil, the 
republics of Middle America (Mexico and Cen- 
tral America) and the republics and colonies of 
the Caribbean area. A general conclusion brings 
together the few threads that are common to all 
the material and discusses some of the problems 
which the future must solve. 

In spite of its monotony this method has no- 
table advantages. In the first place, it stresses the 
obvious fact that there is no such thing as a 
Latin America, conceived of as a unit, but rather 
a long list of highly individual units of people, 
some compact and some dispersed; some homo- 
geneous — white, Indian or mestizo — and some 
highly heterogeneous; some prosperous and some 
impoverished; some self-governing and some 
ruled by dictators; and all struggling to find an 
efficient economy and an ordered way of life. 
In the second place, the method of presentation 
makes it possible for the reader to concentrate 
on one unit at a time and so secure a fairly clear- 



cut picture of the individual country or region. 
This is made simpler by the numerous maps 
which illustrate the text and which reveal the 
economic use of the land and the pattern of popu- 
lation distribution. 

For a book of such length the author maintains 
the reader's interest to an unusual degree. The 
style is crisp and fluent, and somehow, perhaps 
because of the consistent method of approach, 
achieves an almost emotional warmth. At least, 
the reader is left with a keen desire to sec in per- 
son the people and the landscape to which he has 
been introduced. 

At the end of the volume there are Appen- 
dices — meteorological data, commercial data and 
a list of bibliographical references. In this latter 
section it is surprising to find that the people who 
live in Latin America have written so little of 
value to a geographer. Titles in Spanish or Por- 
tuguese are rare; Colombia shows one, Chile 
none. In this respect it might be remarked that 
the author would have illumined his material 
if he had indicated, as occasion offered, some of 
the outstanding novels in Spanish or Portuguese 
which portray life in the regions he discusses, for 
these fictional interpretations often convey far 
more vivid impressions than any statistics or 
maps. 

Professor James's book is not history or eco- 
nomics or sociology, but it offers a solid footing 
for the beginner in any of these fields. His vision 
is broad; he sees clearly the fundamental prob- 
lems which the Latin American countries face. 
Since his approach is that of the scientist, he 
avoids political issues (with a few lapses) and 
without condescension reports the facts as he 
finds them. Such an honest, judicious interpre- 
tation of our neighbors is a prime contribution to 
better mutual understanding. 

Hayward Kenistov 

Latin Arrurica, by Preston E. James, Professor of Geog- 
raphy. New York: The Odyssey Press, 1942. Pp. 
xviii + 908. 144 maps. *4-5« and $6.00. 
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HISTORY OF CULTURE 

THIS volume belongs to the genus Festschrift, 
since it is a tribute from the learned societies 
of the humanistic and social groups to Dr. Waldo 
GifFord Leland, who as the Director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies amply 
deserves the gratitude of his colleagues. It is of 
interest to the University of Michigan that four 
members of its faculty were chosen to represent 
their societies, Campbell Bonner the American 
Philological Association, Robert B. Hall the As- 
sociation of American Geographers, Randolph 
G. Adams the Bibliographical Society of America, 
and Jesse S. Reeves the American Society of 
International Law. Professor Bonner, in a grace- 
fully written paper which is placed at the front 
of the book, deals with the ability of the Greek 
poets to make keen observations of detail; Pro- 
fessor Hall describes the roads of old Japan, with 
frequent comparison of the ancient Chinese sys- 
tem of internal communication; Dr. Adams 
meticulously assembles the maps and pictures of 
Detroit from the era preceding the invention of 
photography; and Professor Reeves's paper, "In- 
ternational Law in a Troubled World," takes 
the side of idealism versus stark positivism. 

Besides the Michigan quartette the contribu- 
tors, their universities, and the societies they 
represent are W. F. Albright (Johns Hopkins), 
for the Society of Biblical Literature and Ex- 
egesis; E. A. Speiser (Pennsylvania), the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society; George Sarton (Harvard), 
the American Philosophical Society; Robert P. 
Blake (Harvard), the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; George C. Miles (Prince- 
ton), the American Numismatic Society; E. K. 
Rand (Harvard), the Mediaeval Academy of 
America; W. A. Neilson (Smith), the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America; Gilbert 
Chinard (Princeton), the American Historical 
Association; Leonard Bloomfield (Yale), the 
Linguistic Society of America; Franz Boas (Col- 
umbia), the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion; W. B. Dinsmoor (Columbia), the Archae- 
ological Institute of America; F. H. Knight (Chi- 
cago), the American Economic Association; 
W. F. Ogburn (Chicago), the American Socio- 
logical Society; R. W. G. Vail (University of 
the State of New York), the American Anti- 
quarian Society; C. J. Ducasse (Brown), the 
American Philosophical Association; Chauncey 
D. Leake (California), the History of Science 
Society; and Joseph P. Chamberlain (Colum- 



bia), the American Political Science Association. 

Though there arc highly interesting essays in 
the volume, and some of more than ordinary 
worth, candor makes it necessary to say that the 
value of a book does not increase in direct pro- 
portion to the number of learned authors who 
unite to produce it. A melange of this sort in- 
evitably will include papers that are on the slight 
side. Yet Professor Albright's account of the 
Canaanitcs is meticulously scholarly, Dr. Sarton 's 
essay on the Basques is delightful reading, Pro- 
fessor Rand makes a more than adequate display 
of his well-recognized learning, Professor Dins- 
moor's correlation of archaeological data with 
the statements of the historians of the early Per- 
sian Wars is of absorbing interest, Dr. Vail in- 
troduces amusing notes on early New England 
manners into his precise bibliographical study, 
and Professor Ducasse subjects Herschel's philoso- 
phy of science to searching analysis. 

Physically, too, the volume is attractive, with 
large, handsome pages, use of color on the title 
page and in initial letters and an excellent bind- 
ing. A little more editorial supervision, however, 
which would have avoided the use of "metro- 
poli" as the plural of "metropolis" on page 155 
and "Historical Pessimism Montesquieu's" on 
page 161, might have forestalled a few blushes. 

Frank E. Robbins 

Studies in the History of Culture. The Disciplines of 
the Universities. Published for the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies by the George Banta Pub- 
lishing Company. Menasha, Wisconsin: 194a. Pp. 
viii -f- 331- Illus. 

THE DUTCH IN THE FAR EAST 

PROFESSOR Albert Hyma chose a psycho- 
logical moment for the timeliest of books. 
Everyone talks of the Dutch East Indies and of 
the prospects of Japanese conquest and rule 
therein; but very few have the slightest idea as 
to how or when the Dutch acquired their empire 
of "Insulinde." There are only a few books in 
English on Dutch colonization as compared with 
the many on British colonization, and yet the 
Dutch overseas empire is in many ways the 
world's most successful experiment in the gov- 
ernment of distant and alien peoples and in the 
development of their resources. 

In so brief a compass, naturally much must 
be omitted. Frankly, The Dutch in the Far East 
does not meet the needs of the geographer or the 
economist who wishes a survey of the topography, 
resources, economic system, administration, ra- 
cial problems and points of interest of the Dutch 
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colonies. Other books — though too few of them 
— can be found to tell us those things. It has rather 
been Professor Hyma's task to "fill in the gaps" 
by telling those half-forgotten bits of history 
which such books omit. There is, for example, 
only a little on Japan's present plans and ambi- 
tions, but there are many pages on the centuries 
of commercial contact between the Japanese and 
the Dutch preceding the present crisis. How 
many realize, for instance, that when our Com- 
modore Perry "opened up Japan to western civ- 
ilization" by his historic visit, he was dealing 
with a nation whose leaders were already well 
informed about the west through Dutch traders 
and Dutch books? The Dutch established medi- 
cal schools in Japan, cast cannon for the use of 
Japanese princes "and the first negotiations with 
the United States, Great Britain and other na- 
tions of Europe and America were carried on 
through Dutch interpreters" (p. 183). How 
many know the story of the planting of Dutch 
settlements in Formosa (an island now for half 
a century in Japanese hands) as the basis for 
trade with China? 

There is much in the book about Dutch com- 
mercial policy from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries; the supplanting of Portuguese 
influence by the Dutch; the rivalry with Spain, 
France and England, and the slow decline of the 
Netherlands as a world power. This decline he 
places in the eighteenth century, and well along 
in it, too, showing by the actual dividends of the 
Dutch East India Company (pages 67-69) that 
there was no important falling off in the Dutch 
trade during the seventeenth century, in spite 
of the English Navigation Acts. In spite of a 
clumsy constitution (which, none the less, worked 
better than theoretically it "ought" to have 
done ! ) , in spite of mightier rivals, in spite of 
foreign wars and domestic quarrels, in spite of 
a narrow mercantile spirit which neglected such 
vast opportunities for national greatness as the 
voyages of Hudson and Tasman might have 
brought them, the Dutch continued to be for cen- 
turies the most prosperous of European com- 
munities. 

The Dutch in the Far East, by Albert Hyma, Professor 
of History. Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1941. Pp. 
vii + 449- *i-75- 

NOT WITHOUT HONOR 

VIVIAN PARSONS' second novel, Not 
Without Honor, deals with the folk-group 
from which she springs: the French Canadians 



in the United States. Like her first novel, Lucien, 
Hopwood Prize winner in 1938, this book draws 
on her rich knowledge of the psychology of the 
aloof, stubbornly unassimilable Canucks. Not 
Without Honor, however, is a better book than 
Lucien. Its characters do not bog down in the 
morass of introversion where Lucien and Estien 
floundered so desperately. It is written with less 
finish but greater directness than Lucien. Its 
purpose is better keyed to the modern temper. 
For this is a study of the assimilation of Ameri- 
can democratic ideals by two mutually distrust- 
ful nationalities. Can divergent Italian and 
French Canadian cultures be harmonized and 
naturalized in the same American community? 
By what means can the "promise of American 
democracy" be made a realizable goal in a local- 
ity where acute national differences are fostered 
instead of destroyed? These are Mrs. Parsons' 
problems as they are Louis Adamic's problems. 
There is a Common Ground. 

Into Hilltown (a Michigan Upper Peninsula 
town where the timber and ore industries met in 
the 'nineties) came a sensitive, innately demo- 
cratic lad, Joe La Tendresse. From the rigorous 
discipline of an impoverished French Canadian 
farmer-father, Joe had escaped into the world 
of his dreams — free America where people could 
be themselves rather than slaves bound by avarice 
and insecurity, convention and tradition. In 
America, nonetheless, he found many of these 
hated fetters of the soul: some among the native 
Americans, blind and senseless to their heritage; 
some among the warm-blooded yet despised Ital- 
ians; still more among his own people, the dour 
and clannish French Canadians. Single-handed, 
aided only in spirit by an understanding Swede 
and by the tacit approval of a mine operator (an 
incipient "profit-sharer"), La Tendresse sets out 
to conquer the suspicion and the prejudice that 
prevent these people from becoming Americans. 
He succeeds, in the face of seemingly insuperable 
obstacles, in making an American brotherhood 
of the residents of Hilltown. 

The conflict has many of the earmarks of the 
old-fashioned success novel. No sooner does Joe 
arrive in Hilltown than he incurs the undying 
hostility of a Sibyl-Sycorax character, Madame 
Desmarais, leader of the French Canadians. Yet, 
in a whirlwind courtship, he woos and wins her 
daughter: the rift widens and the plot thickens. 
Now, a pariah, he finds human warmth and com- 
panionship among the Italians and their tribal 
leader, Toni Mariotti. Joe becomes an engineer 
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and then wins the position of spokesman for the 
employees in those blissfully unionless days. Then 
things happen : there is a cave-in, a panic (1893), 
a murder, a race-riot, a mysterious fire, a case of 
heart trouble, and a case of love at first sight. 
There are plots and counterplots — too many of 
them. The Church gets mixed up with politics 
and economics. It sounds complicated and it is, 
perhaps needlessly so. The characters are fre- 
quently wooden and unconvincing — especially 
the American operator and the Italians. But the 
novel moves; it is exciting. And out of this me- 
lange emerges, miraculously, Americanism. It 
may be, though, that Americanism is just such 
a miracle. As strange things have happened in 
fact. 

One cannot help asking the question, however, 
whether or not too great a transformation was 
attempted in this novel. Had Joe La Tendresse 
been less successful he would have been more like 
La Tendresse and less like a St. George. Mass 
conversion to the American Dream in a few 
short years sounds fantastic. "Only those loving 
freedom and a man's right to it found refuge 
here." One man who loved freedom and who 
believed he had a right to it somehow managed 
to make a whole town love and believe the same 
thing. As a work of art, one can lift a skeptical 
eyebrow at Not Without Honor,, as a piece of 
"Americans All: Immigrants All" propaganda, 
one can wish for more prophetic-visioned La 
Tendresses. 

Mentor L. Williams 

Not Without Honor, by Vivian Parsons (A.B.E0V28, 
A.M.'*9). New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1941. Pp. 342. $2.50. 

DESTINY HAS EIGHT EYES 

NOVELS with a Chinese setting usually stress 
either the Chinese people themselves or the 
foreigners and their curious little colonies isolated 
among thousands of natives. Mr. Hanna has 
chosen the foreigners. It is not that he ignores 
China. An incredibly old, cultivated, beautiful, 
but inert land, it is always there in the pages of 
his book, but it is strictly background against 
which he tells a story of conflicts in the private 
lives of a group of foreigners and Western- 
educated Chinese. 

The action takes place in and around the fic- 
titious city of Ningchow, where an American- 
trained White Russian engineer, Gregor Kom- 
rofF, is building a bridge for the Chinese govern- 
ment. The story is told in the first person by 



Fred Hornell, middle-aged American teacher 
in the Chinese university at Ningchow, who be- 
comes the center of a small group which includes 
Komroff, Ruth his American wife, Karl Lein- 
zig a German Jewish refugee and engineer, and 
two young Chinese, Kuo-chang and Zen Fu. 
From the opening chapter the writer's interest in 
the psychological conflicts of the group is appar- 
ent. Leinzig accepts his exile under Hitlerism 
stoically and frankly, but the others do not really 
like him and Komroff resents his attempts to give 
advice on engineering matters. Ruth dislikes 
China, finds it difficult to adjust herself to her 
new life, and begins a mild flirtation with Zen 
Fu. The war between China and Japan which 
has broken out in the North comes closer and 
intensifies the difficulties of the group. Shanghai 
falls, Nanking is taken and brutally "pacified," 
and as the invaders move toward Ningchow the 
fate of the bridge becomes involved. Komroff 
has succeeded in building the bridge despite heavy 
odds against him. Now it must be destroyed to 
hold back the Japanese armies and enable the 
Chinese troops to reorganize. At first he refuses 
to sacrifice his work. Ruth wishes to leave and 
return to America, but Gregor who is penniless 
will not go and live on her earnings. Hornell and 
Leinzig make arrangements to utilize the uni- 
versity campus as a shelter for Chinese refugees. 
In the end the Ja panese arrive, Komroff blows 
up his bridge and heads for the interior to con- 
tinue service with the Chinese government, Ruth 
leaves for Shanghai and America and Kuo- 
Chang and Zen Fu stay heroically in Ningchow 
to do what they can to help their countrymen 
when the Japanese take over. Leinzig loses his 
life in aiding a group of Chinese soldiers to 
escape across the river, and Hornell is left alone, 
not entirely hopeless concerning the future of 
China, to do what he can for the refugees. 

Such a synopsis obviously fails to do justice to 
the novel. The book is an unconventional one, 
and though the publisher's jacket describes it as a 
love story, the phrase is misleading. Incident as 
such is not important in the book. Rather it is 
the psychological nuances and overtones on which 
the author concentrates. Characterization, how- 
ever, is necessarily important in such writing, and 
here the author has had both successes and fail- 
ures. The two most complicated characters are 
those of Ruth and Leinzig. Ruth is not entirely 
convincing; her relationships with Gregor and 
Zen Fu remain somewhat clouded for the reader. 
With Karl Leinzig the author is exceedingly 
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successful. At the start the reader likes Leinzig 
as little as do the people in the story. But the 
character develops as the story unfolds. Karl has 
been forced out of Germany, he sees the world 
as barbaric — "Men can so easily become fiends 
.... It is so easy to hate" — and he expects little 
from mankind. Yet he loses his life in an attempt 
to aid others. 

The book is in no sense a novel of ideas, but 
there are definite attitudes revealed in the writ- 
ing. Mr. Hanna, who has lived for four years in 
China, is sympathetic to the Chinese cause and 
does not hesitate to publicize the cruelties of the 
Japanese army as revealed in such documented 
reports on the war as H. J. Timperley's Japanese 
Terror in China. He is also opposed to the cruel- 
ties and race theories of Nazism. And he admires 
loyalty. Komroff is loyal to his work, Kuo- 
Chang and Zen Fu to China, Karl to the cause 
of humanity and freedom. Only Ruth in her 
hard-headed but unsatisfactory realism of out- 
look lacks loyalty. 

Destiny Has Eight Eyes is a first novel of an 
unusual and original sort. Most of it was written 
while the author was a member of the English 
Department of the University of Michigan. In 
1938 he won a Hopwood award with a series 
of essays on China, and in 1940 he received his 
Ph.D. in English. 

A. L. Bader 

Destiny Has Eight Eyes by Willard A. Hanna (Ph.D. 
•40). New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941- Pp- 
305. ja.so. 



NO LIFE FOR A LADY 

THIS story undoubtedly merits the approval 
of cowpunchers and cattlemen; there can 
scarcely be greater praise, for they keep a jealous 
guard over the traditions of the old west. How 
devastating is their scorn of the "foreigner" who 
pronounces dogie with two ^'s and writes with- 
out correct usage of range terminology! 

Agnes Morley Cleaveland is a part of the 
west. She moved to a cattle ranch in the wildest 
part of New Mexico at the age of eleven, when 
the Apaches were still terrorizing inhabitants by 
raids on outlying settlements. She became a cow- 
puncher and shared honors with Three-Fingered 
Pete as the best rider in that part of the country. 
At an early age, she and her younger brother, 



Ray, assumed much of the responsibility for 
management of the ranch. The author inter- 
sperses accounts of childish pranks with tales of 
hair-raising adventures, and the reader wonders 
whether those Morley children will escape dis- 
aster long enough to reach maturity. Apaches 
stole Ray's pony, and the nine-year-old boy fol- 
lowed signs, rode into the Indian camp and got 
him. After a trusted partner had stolen their 
cattle, Agnes and Ray muffled the feet of their 
mounts and under cover of darkness opened the 
corral gate and drove the herd away without 
waking the rustlers. Agnes returned from school 
in the east to find that the sheriff had taken their 
remuda into custody, including Gray Dick, her 
favorite horse. Riding into camp where the 
roundup was being held she demanded her horse. 
When the deputy sheriff refused, she stampeded 
the remuda through camp; her horse stepped on 
a dropped rein and was jerked into a somersault. 
The men said afterward that she "lit a-runnin' 
like a cat." Unstrapping the bell from Gray 
Dick's neck and using it as a weapon, she chal- 
lenged the deputy sheriff to advance. Someone 
brought a bridle and she rode Gray Dick home. 
At another time two horse thieves came to the 
ranch while Agnes and her mother were alone, 
and Agnes engaged them in a poker game which 
lasted all night. The next morning the men left 
without the horses, without money and with 
profound respect for capable western women. 

The author led, as she says, a Jckyll and Hyde 
existence. Several winters were spent at the 
University of Michigan and at Stanford. In 
between there was time for such pastimes as 
hunting grizzlies as well as regular ranch life. 

The story of the interesting period of half a 
century ago is charming and unorthodox. It is 
told with a certain dignity and straightforward- 
ness characteristic of the dyed-in-the-wool west- 
erner with his independent spirit. Readers may 
take it or leave it — and we take it. 

Elzada U. Clover 

No Life for a Lady, by Agnes Morley Cleaveland ('93- 
'95). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1941. 
Pp. 356. Illus. $3.00. 

THE GARDEN IS POLITICAL 

TURN to "Afternoon of a Faun" or "Prague." 
You may come to prefer other pieces; but 
these will give you Brinnin near his best. And 
what are the characteristics of these poems? Some- 
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thing satiric and something grim mark them. 
"Afternoon of a Faun" takes us to a garden 
party. 

Music and tea; 

Like a hall of mirrors, the afternoon 
Is trebled with plump gestures. 

Here "the wicker skeletons of garden chairs" 
are soon covered with the fat of the land : 

Like preparations for a treaty, 

The matriarchs bring out the gilt-edged cards. 

No nymph is here to cry, "Let spades be 
trumps!"; but "furious uncles come," "cousins 
with tethered nerves," "obscene Aunt Ruhla." 

I leave them in that circle, 
Vivid as microbes, 
cries the poet. 

"Prague" is a bigger poem, a bare, grim 
poem. Even the gargoyles of this fated city are 
"dark and glum." In these "silent halls," among 
these battlements, something monstrous reigns. 
Here the river reflects the light of "cold sentinel 
stars" only to reveal a hidden suicide. Then we 
are told: 

A child will strangle in his giant dreams, 
Some housewife to the grinning soldier come, 
Some poet break his knuckles on the page, 
A singer crumple on an empty stage. 

In the third verse of this stanza we feel a 
sudden Tightness among the words. Brinnin, 
although he often prefers rough, obscure and even 
ugly language, is capable of putting the right 
word in the right place. I would instance "Is- 
lands," a work in which this poet approaches 
lyric loveliness. Elsewhere there are sentences, 
or bits of sentences, in which he does not seem 
determined to absent himself from felicity. May 
I cull a few lines? 

. . . Summer in a frame of kites, 

Pegging the four blue corners of the wind. 

She dances with her raging shadow. 

Anguished arms of smoke. 

Or this accurate description of ordinary citizens 
at a band concert when the "strident anthem" is 
played: 

The strollers halt, and lollers sternly rise; 
Glazed in that music, paralyzed, they stare 
Like stonc-cyed heroes in a public square. 

Rightness, not beauty — Brinnin is capable of 
Tightness. 



It may be because he sees so little beauty in his 
world, or it may be for other reasons, but this 
poet often gives himself "To cancer and de- 
lirium." Cancer eats the "lithic breasts" of Gala- 
tea. On an earth whose skies are "shrapnel- 
printed," where all heroism is pitiful, where all 
"The grieved and crippled past" is "Twisting 
with Antic," this poet cannot abide the tyranny 
of optimism. He prefers the marginal dark. 

We, cripples, negatives of promise, lean 
Our crutch of bones upon a scribbled beam. 

For him time "debased and cancerous unwinds." 
His love is branded with "cancer and leprosy." 
His world is "among the beasts." Within the 
wilderness where he lives a festering horror 
clings about his feet, the roses turn to rags, "Ill- 
ness claims all." And then, perhaps, he confesses 
his real difficulty. 

Illusionless, distrusting even stars, 

I have come home. — 

Adolescence, signed with ruin. 

Roars through the suburbs of experience. 

Again rightly put! It is adolescence dwelling in 
the "suburbs of experience," not maturity in the 
heart of the city of life, which wails the world. 

A more unhappy sign of adolescence in this 
book is Brinnin's willingness to imitate certain 
mannerisms of a school. He affects a pseudo- 
metaphysical curiousness in his use of verbs and 
adjectives, an imperial freedom from scheme and 
form and certain mystic privileges belonging to 
the defecated Brahmans of incommunicability. 
His "giraffe achieves a dainty salad," his "silly 
fish will emulate a frond," all his creatures "em- 
ploy the earth." We cannot "immune our eyes" 
to this sort of thing even though we "assume the 
broadest definition" of poetry. And what is 
gained for wonder or for power by these ad- 
jectives — "seldom trees," "incommunicable 
plain," "sabotaged beam," "immediate lawns," 
"anaesthetic hour," "intransigeant throat" and 
"aseftic snow"? To escape from fuddyduddyism 
into the fresh, the strong, the brilliantly new 
would be worthy of the mettle of a young poet. 
But to imitate older writers who think to gain 
significance merely by using words as no sane 
man would use them — this were too easily to 
escape into the palace of art. 

In matters of sound and form Brinnin is ex- 
perimenting freely. "Every Earthly Creature," 
for instance, makes one bewail his ears. But the 
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point is, nothing is gained by these scattered rimes, 
these words that snarl and whoop at each other. 
The sonnet, especially, has excited this poet; and 
if he has wished to write a new kind of sonnet, 
to "unlock his heart" with a sonnet so strangely 
new that Wyatt would have winced at it, he has 
succeeded. "A Broken Column" may illustrate, 
with its achieved last line that rimes with nothing 
at all. Were those things accidental, one might 
overlook them; but since they are intentional, 
one must ask for the reason that warrants them. 

Art exists to communicate, and poetry is a 
highly social form of art. 

Death is the stranger there, and incidental 
Afternoon along the city block, 
A blue convulsion, paralytic fall, 

Beyond whose moment, like a shattered lock, 
The areas of emptiness endure. 

What shall we make of this? If a young man 
wants to pinion himself between two dates, and 
there be forgotten, let him write verse of this 
kind. Too much of Brinnin's work is difficult, 
not because it really addresses itself to the supe- 
rior intelligence, but because it is willfully man- 
nered. 

Some of these same things, in his day, John 
Croker wrote of the poems of John Keats. 

Bennett Weaver 

The Garden is Political, by John Malcolm Brinnin 
(A.B.*4.a). New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. Pp. ioi. $1.75. 

ARS ISLAMICA 

VOLUME VIII of Ars lslamica is devoted 
to reviews of A Survey of Persian Art, 
which was published under the editorship of 
Arthur Upham Pope and Phyllis Ackerman. 
This extravagant Survey, sadly lacking in in- 
dices, is the product of sixty-nine scholars, who 
discuss not only various forms of Iranian art 
from prehistoric times to the nineteenth century, 
but also such subjects as epigraphy, paleography, 
history, tents, iconography, geography, city plan- 
ning and the principle and use of the astrolabe — 
to mention but a few. 

The intention of the Editor of Ars lslamica, 
as stated in an editorial, was to "provide his fel- 
low students with a full set of reviews dealing 
with the various chapters of the Islamic period 
of Persian art." Leaving aside the questionable 
practice of including articles on paleography and 



epigraphy in a journal presumably concerned 
with art, one inquires with considerable irrita- 
tion why of many subjects omitted did the lot 
fall to the section on Persian painting? Time 
could hardly be a legitimate excuse as the Survey 
was published in 1938-39, and a further delay 
in the reviews at this date would not matter. 

In M. S. Dimand's review of the Sassanian and 
early Islamic metalwork by Josef Orbeli and the 
late Islamic metalwork by Ralph Harari one is 
aware of the keen intellectual observation that 
is expected from this scholar. His discussion of 
the dating of Sassanian silver vessels is a dear 
presentation of the problems involved; he also 
points out the errors and omissions in the Survey 
and the errors in Kurt Erdmann's two articles 
(printed elsewhere) on the dating of Sassanian 
art. He justifiably criticizes Harari's approach 
to his subject and draws attention to a number 
of erroneous statements. He does Islamic art a 
favor in again denying the genuineness of the 
Boston "Seljuk" salver and in questioning the 
dating of the "Seljuk" treasure in Mr. Harari's 
collection. The unfortunate and extensive edit- 
ing of articles by the editors of the Survey is also 
commented on by Dimand. 

In reviewing the architecture, Andre Godard 
brings to it his intimate knowledge of Persian 
monuments. While some of his opinions are 
and will remain exclusively his own, one must 
admit that Mr. Pope and Mr. Eric Schroeder 
fare rather badly. The list of corrected plate titles 
will aid students of Persian architecture. 

Ernst Kuhnel reviews the textiles, and one feels 
that he has taken a great deal of space to go off 
the deep end about techniques. On the whole the 
handling of the material by Phyllis Ackerman is 
better than what one would be led to expect from 
Kuhnel's article. For one thing it is readable. 
The art of carpet making is treated by Erdmann. 
It is so studiously pursued that one is almost lulled 
into agreeing with him. 

Nabia Abbott's review of the Arabic paleog- 
raphy is not only competent but interesting, not- 
withstanding the fact that she devotes nine pages 
to the Survey and over thirty to her differences 
with a reviewer of her latest book. The section 
on epigraphy by George C. Miles is not a re- 
view and should not have been included, the 
Survey being mentioned only in a footnote. 

In reviews of the ceramic arts by Pope and 
dated faience by Richard Ettinghausen, the ex- 
tensive, if confused, labors of Florence E. 
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Day have produced work which is of unequal 
critical emphasis. Not being able to distinguish 
between legitimate criticism and bickering over 
unimportant details, on the one hand she meticu- 
lously picks threads while on the other she skips 
over important faults. Miss Day, dizzy with en- 
thusiasm for foreign languages, makes several 
almost humorous statements. To quote but two: 
"It is as if one were to write a survey of French 
painting and refer to an English or American 
magazine article about Delacroix, instead of 
quoting directly from the French text of his 
Journal" and "What student of Greek art could 
exist without a knowledge of Greek?" In a sur- 
vey of French art written in English one would 
quote from an English translation of Delacroix's 
Journal — it would be stupid not to. To the 
question one might counter, is it necessary to be 
able to read Homer in Greek to give an aesthetic 
evaluation of the Parthenon? In writing a 
critique of African Negro sculpture must one 
use a Bantu dictionary or call in a Ubangi? 

It remains to question the wisdom of devoting 
a volume of an art magazine to reviews of a book 
and to wonder why nowhere in Ars Islamica is 
the Survey*! remarkable price noted — $210. 

Peter Ruthven 

Art Islamica, Volume VIII, Parts 1 and a. The Research 
Seminary in Islamic Art, Institute of Fine Arts, 
University of Michigan. 15.00. 

THE NEGRO CARAVAN 

THOUGH not the first anthology of writings 
by American Negroes, The Negro Caravan 
is the most comprehensive yet to appear. It is not 
confined to any one period, but contains work 
published from pre-Revolutionary times to the 
present. It is not limited to the usual verse and 
short stories; there are also essays, drama, folk- 
lore, biography, speeches, pamphlets, letters and 
extracts from novels. Each section is arranged 
more or less chronologically, and is preceded by 
a critical and historical introduction. There is a 
short biographical sketch of each author, and at 
the back of the book a chronological table show- 
ing the important events in Negro history and 
literature as related to events in American his- 
tory. 

As the editors are themselves Negroes, the 
reader need not fear that the selections have been 



made with any alien prepossessions as to what 
Negro literature ought to be. The introductions 
to the different sections are as interesting as the 
sections themselves; in them the editors main- 
tain a maturely critical point of view and a free- 
dom from exaggerated claims which are all too 
rarely found in the work of their white brothers. 
The great diversity in type and period of the 
selections makes generalization about them dif- 
ficult ; some are obviously included more for their 
historical than their literary interest, others show 
the highest artistic qualities. The book should be 
a valuable reference work for American litera- 
ture or any study of the Negro in America, 

The Negro Caravan is of special interest to 
University of Michigan readers because it con- 
tains the work of two men now on our campus. 
Cecil Blue's The Flyer which won the Oppor- 
tunity short story contest in 1927 is deftly done, 
and refreshingly free from the theme of racial 
antagonism. Robert Hayden, cited by the editors 
as "certainly one of the most promising of the 
younger poets" is represented by five graceful 
poems from his Hopwood prize-winning volume 
Heart-Shape in the Dust. 

Mary E. Coolev 

The Negro Caravan. Writings by American Negroes 
selected and edited by Sterling A. Brown, Howard 
University^ Arthur P. Davis, Virginia Union Uni- 
versity > and Ulysses Lee, Lincoln University. New 
York: The Dryden Press. 194.1. Pp. xviii + 1082. 
Index, la.90. 

FLYING INTO AUTHORSHIP 

H" T is all very well to see young people take to 
-a- the air: they have the daring, the fortitude, 
the adaptability the plane exacts. But when a 
sixty-year-old grandmother learns to go into 
stalls, spins, spot-landings, and, in addition, ac- 
quires practical knowledge of meteorology and 
navigation, not to speak of mechanics and air 
traffic rules, and then takes a cross-country flight 
over dangerous mountain and lonely desert 
courses — that strikes us as something of an 
achievement worth writing about. 

It is of just such an achievement Mrs. Maude 
Squire Rufus writes in her privately printed 
book, Flying Grandma or Going Like Sixty. 
To the man "who cheerfully pays the bills," Dr. 
Will Carl Rufus, of the University's Department 
of Astronomy, the book is dedicated. In a 
friendly-letter style, she tells her many friends 
throughout the world of the growth of a restless 
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spirit that took her on adventures in the Orient, 
where she worked as a missionary for ten years, 
that sent her on three trips around the world, 
and that moved her to learn to fly and to take 
cross-country trips which were replete with un- 
easy, but also thrilling, moments for herself as 
well as for her friends and relatives. 

Aside from her perseverance, boundless en- 
ergy, and insatiable curiosity, there is something 
of the Lucy Stone in Mrs. Rufus that must have 
urged her to achieve flying and then write a 
book about it. The men at the airports across the 
country couldn't believe their eyes — and a sixty- 
year-old lady at that! Men didn't think she could 
learn to fly; they didn't expect she would get her 
private license ; they didn't believe she would take 
a cross-country flight; they didn't expect her to 
get across the mountains; and they had their 
doubts about her getting back home safely. She 
takes a devilish delight in telling skeptical men 
how she did it. 

Yet, she never forgets her sex. She runs 
"back to the plane to get some darning thread 
for a runner," and she cherishes the proposals 
and near-proposals made by men who did not 
suspect she had a husband. (How she must have 
led them on ! ) But at the same time, she lets it 
be known that men can't put a thing over on her. 
Give her a bad deal in a propeller, and she will 
follow through — trip or no trip — until she gets 
satisfaction. Hard, but fair, bargaining helped 
her make the trip to California, Washington, 
Wyoming and back to Michigan for $332.02. 

She chats interestingly of moments while fly- 
ing : she tries to scare out deer from a mountain- 
side; she makes a landing to catch her breath 
from high altitude flying; a cloud envelops her; 
she loses her course ; she finds herself nosing into 
a mountainside ; her plane suddenly loses altitude 
while flying near Mt. Hood, but she diagnoses 
the carburetor trouble in time; she flies 12,000 
feet to get a view over Mt. Baker, and takes a 
picture showing her plane number with the 
mountain to prove it. 

After accomplishing the "chief object" of her 
visit to Bellingham, Washington — to take her 
ninety-one-year-old father for his first airplane 



ride — she returns to Ann Arbor: "After circling 
a time or two, I saw my husband on the field. 
Wasn't I tickled to see his silver hair and feel 
his arms around me when I got out of the plane." 

What the reader is bound to know when he 
closes the book is that Mrs. Rufus and her rest- 
less spirit are still "going like sixty." 

Wesley H. Maurer 

Flying Grandma or Going Like Sixty, by Maude Squire 
Rufus. Ypsilanti: University Lithoprinters, 1942. 
Pp. vii + 168. $1.25. 

STORY OF THE AIRSHIP 

THE question of the utility of airships in peace- 
time has become a more and more controver- 
sial subject. There is, however, little doubt of their 
usefulness in wartime to patrol shores out of the 
range of enemy guns and, except under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, enemy airplanes. 

Mr. Allen has written an interesting little 
book dealing mainly with the part played by the 
nonrigid airship in World Wars I and II. Semi- 
rigid and rigid airships are mentioned in pass- 
ing. Considerable space is also given to recent 
developments, such as the mooring mast and its 
effectiveness in helping the airship weather severe 
storms without benefit of hangar, and provisions 
for ballasting as the fuel is consumed. The 
second of these involves lowering a tube and 
pumping sea water into ballast tanks. If this is 
feasible it obviates valving gas or providing a 
water-recovery apparatus. 

One cannot say that the book presents an 
altogether unbiased account of the practicability 
of airships as against airplanes or helicopters, 
though most aeronautical engineers do not ques- 
tion the usefulness of the nonrigid airship for 
patrolling our coasts in search of submarines. 
Since Mr. Allen is engaged in publicity work for 
the Goodyear Company, he naturally places con- 
siderable emphasis on the contributions which 
Goodyear has made to airship development. 

Arnold M. Kuethe 

The Story of the Airship (Nonrigid), by Hugh Allen 
(A.B.'o6). Akron, Ohio: 1942. Printed by the 
Lakeside Press. Pp. 7+. Illus. $1.00. 
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THE BRITISH LEA< 

By William 

Few subjects are more widely mis- 
understood in this country than the 
nature of the present British Empire, 
and of our relationship to it. Few are more 
important to us, now that we have a war 
and a peace to win. Both must be won in 
conjunction with the allies which we have; 
co-operation is essential to victory, and un- 
derstanding is essential to co-operation. 
Misconceptions serve the enemy as effec- 
tively as a fifth column by sapping the 
united effort which is the only hope of vic- 
tory. The facts may not make us Anglo- 
philes or Russophiles or Sinophiles. But 
they reveal what we are fighting with, 
which is almost as important as what we are 
fighting for. 

One of the most common misconceptions 
is that the British are fighting an imperialist 
war. This was at the root of the argument, 
so widespread before December 7, that we 
ought not to be lured into fighting for the 
British Empire. The argument is now sup- 
pressed, but the idea is still latent; many 
Americans, though they may not admit 
it to themselves, are almost as glad of 
British defeats in Asia as they are startled 
by Japanese victories, because they distrust 
British imperialism only slightly less than 
Japanese. Their distrust is based on a view 
of British policy which the record does not 
bear out. 



3UE OF NATIONS 

B. WlLLCOX 

Another misconception leads to another 
argument, opposed to the first in logic but 
the same in effect. The misconception came 
out in a recent newspaper reference to 
Churchill as "Prime Minister of the Brit- 
ish Empire"; it is the idea that the empire 
is a vast collection of territories ruled from 
London. The argument springing from this 
is that such a collection is bound to break 
up, is in fact already doing so, and that 
we should not be mixed up with it. This 
line of thought overlooks one fact. The 
major part of the empire broke up, more 
than a decade ago, into a league of inde- 
pendent nations. 

The reason for these illusions is hard to 
find. We are not as a people ill informed, 
and neither are the British; yet each, to a 
greater or less degree, has misunderstood 
the other from the beginning. The first 
century of Anglo-American hostility is easy 
to explain. The tradition of the Revolution 
was confirmed by the War of 18 12, and 
kept alive by boundary disputes ; the work- 
ing rapprochement involved in the Monroe 
Doctrine was obscured by our resentment 
of British frostiness — of the attitude which 
one American described as that of "God 
Almighty in the presence of a small black 
beetle." The last seventy years of hos- 
tility are more difficult to account for. 
During this period the attitude of the two 
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governments has been far more cordial ; the 
enemies of Great Britain, by and large, 
have been our enemies, and her friends 
have been ours. This change, however, was 
scarcely mirrored in the popular mind, and 
as late as the logo's there appeared to be as 
much enmity as ever. Since then there has 
probably been a shift in British opinion, 
but whether there has been a corresponding 
change in this country is extremely doubtful. 
If not, the most obvious reason is the British 
record in two parts of the empire: India 
and Ireland. These two aspects of British 
imperialism have embittered a large num- 
ber of Americans, and that bitterness is still 
bearing its Dead Sea fruit. 

A judgment of modern British imper- 
ialism, however, cannot fairly be based on 
these two aspects alone. The empire is far 
more than India and Ireland, and the 
British record in modern times is far more 
than the Amritsar Massacre or the "troubled 
times" of the Black and Tan. This is not 
to say that the record is either admirable 
or despicable; it is merely to suggest that 
the whole is more than the part and should 
determine any final judgment. Such a 
judgment, furthermore, must concern itself 
with matters outside the control of Great 
Britain — with the I.R.A. in Eire, with the 
Afrikander Bond, with the separatism of 
the French Canadians. Forming this judg- 
ment means forming opinions not only on 
Great Britain and her works, but on parts 
of the empire which are as independent of 
her as they arc of us, and which are as 
important to us as they are to her. 

What is this British Empire? The an- 
swer is that it has no existence in fact. The 
phrase is ordinarily applied to all terri- 
tories subject to the British crown, but these 
territories do not constitute the reality of 
empire. The term can be applied to the 
crown colonies, to the British mandates, and 
to the complex of states known as the Em- 
pire of India, because all of these are to 
a greater or less degree governed from 
London. But it cannot be applied to the 



dominions; although they are technically 
subject to the British crown, they are in no 
way subject to the British government. 

The colonies and mandates may be an 
anachronism in the world of 194.2. Many 
of them, such as those in the West Indies, 
are hangovers from the exploitative em- 
pire of the eighteenth century. Others, such 
as Gibraltar, Malta and Singapore, were 
acquired almost entirely for strategic rea- 
sons, much as we acquired Midway, Wake 
and Guam. Still others, such as Egypt, 
were occupied for a combination of eco- 
nomic and strategic reasons, similar to those 
which led us to occupy Cuba in the same 
period. The direction of British imperialism 
in Egypt since 1898 has been the same as 
that of American imperialism in Cuba — 
backward. The result has been roughly the 
same: Alexandria and Guantanamo are re- 
tained as bases to guard the two canals, 
Suez and Panama respectively, and the 
protecting power is in the background for 
defense against foreign invasion; otherwise 
both states are today independent. 

Egypt exemplifies the general trend of 
British policy in the twentieth century: a 
trend, by and large, away from imperial- 
ism. The acquisitions in the Versailles set- 
tlement are an obvious exception, but they 
do not affect the fact that Great Britain has 
slowly but surely relaxed its control of 
Egypt, of India, of the dominions, and even 
of the colonies and mandates. The era of 
the white man's burden, of Kipling and 
Cecil Rhodes, is as dead as the American 
era of manifest destiny, and it had been 
dead for years before it was buried under 
the ruins of Singapore. The British col- 
lapse in the Far East may indeed+ave been 
due to the fact that Great Britain, decades 
ago, had subconsciously abandoned the 
whole system of imperialism on which 
Hong Kong and Malaya were founded. If 
so, the Japanese have advanced far more 
than from Singapore to Port Darwin; they 
have advanced from conflict with a dead 
world into conflict with a live one. 
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The other Japanese advance, northwest 
from Singapore, brings into focus the most 
difficult question of the present empire. 
The problem of India is far more than a 
British concern; its solution may well be 
prerequisite to our winning the war, and 
its nature is therefore of immediate impor- 
tance to us. As a British historian pointed 
out sixty years ago, India never was and 
never can be ruled against the wishes of the 
population. India was not only never col- 
onized by the British; it was never con- 
quered by the British, and is not held today 
by the British army. It was conquered from 
Indians by Indian troops, under British 
leadership, and the great preponderance of 
its present army is native. The absence of 
nationalism, in other words, has made pos- 
sible British power, which is waning as na- 
tionalism matures. Whether that maturity 
is yet sufficient for complete independence, 
only the event can decide; but serious dif- 
ficulties stand in the way, as they have stood 
since the beginning. They may be exag- 
gerated by the British or minimized by the 
Indians; in any case they exist, and their 
existence is the Indian problem. 

It is a cliche that India is not a nation, 
but a geographical expression. The cliche 
is dangerous, because it is becoming pro- 
gressively less true. There is still an ele- 
ment of truth in it, however, which cannot 
be ignored. The population is divided by 
barriers which are only beginning to 
weaken: the barrier of race, and of more 
than two hundred different languages; va- 
riations of political development, ranging 
from the medieval backwardness of some 
of the native states to progressive modern 
provinces; an enormous divergence of 
wealth and social status, accentuated by a 
literacy rate of less than one per cent; 
above all the politico-religious hostility be- 
tween the Mohammedan minority (of some 
seventy-seven million!) and the Hindu 
majority. These facts cannot be explained 
away by the nationalists — especially the 
fact of the Mohammedan minority, which 



even in this crisis threatens revolt if its 
position is not secured. They cannot be 
swept away by any action of the British 
government. They must be faced, and the 
solution of the Indian problem must be 
adapted to them. 

This is no justification of British policy; 
it has been a policy of trial and error, and 
the latter may have predominated. Some 
progress has unquestionably been made, 
particularly in Indianizing the civil service, 
the judiciary and the provincial govern- 
ments; but the federated constitution of 
1935 was never more than partially effec- 
tive, and was abandoned by both sides as a 
basis of negotiations even before the Cripps 
mission. The failure of that mission is not 
surprising: the British and Indians are 
wrestling with problems which would defy 
the wisest and most objective political in- 
telligence. Time might have provided a set- 
tlement by slow evolution, but now there is 
no time. India is in a crisis which may make 
or destroy her as a nation. The British are 
seemingly convinced that complete inde- 
pendence at this moment would mean such 
chaos as the Japanese dream of. They may 
be right; it would at least demand daring 
leadership to take the gamble, and daring in 
regard to India is something which 
Churchill conspicuously lacks. The leader- 
ship may come from India, if she is fused 
into a nation by the heat of the Rising Sun. 
It may even come in part from this coun- 
try, if we realize that the alternative to 
solving the problem may well be Japanese 
armies on the borders of Afghanistan and 
Persia. But no leadership, whatever its 
source, can succeed by ignoring the difficul- 
ties. 

The goal of British policy, as officially 
stated in 1929, is dominion status for India. 
This phrase is widely misunderstood, 
though it is the key to much of the modern 
empire. A dominion is a completely inde- 
pendent state. The United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and Eire, in the words of the Balfour 
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Report of 1926, "are autonomous commu- 
nities within the British Empire, equal 
in status, m no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the crown , and freely asso- 
ciated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations." The common allegi- 
ance to the crown is one of sentiment rather 
than of fact. King George, for example, is 
King of Canada as well as of Great Britain, 
and Canada has an equal voice in any mat- 
ter affecting the succession ; but the king 
has no more authority in one country than 
the other, and his ministers in Great Britain 
have no control over his ministers in Can- 
ada. The Commonwealth, in short, is the 
culmination of Edmund Burke's ideal in 
the days of the American Revolution: a 
league of nations held together only by 
"the close affection that grows from com- 
mon names, from kindred blood, from simi- 
lar privileges and equal protection. These 
are ties which, though light as air, are as 
strong as links of iron." 

What happens to such ties when there 
are not common names and kindred blood 
— when a dominion, in other words, does 
not have a predominantly British popula- 
tion? These are the outstanding problems 
of the Commonwealth. The nations in 
which English and Scots constitute the vast 
majority are those with the least eventful 
histories; they have grown rapidly and 
peacefully into independence, which is not 
threatened by internal discord. But there 
are only two of them, the two which until 
recently have seemed the most remote from 
world affairs: Australia and New Zealand. 
The other three have large non-British 
groups, ranging in size from the French 
minority in Canada to almost the whole 
population in Eire. The resultant difficul- 
ties, and the discord which they engender, 
are of concern to more than the individual 
dominions. We are concerned, in the case 
of Canada and South Africa, because dis- 
cord saps the strength of our allies; wc are 



even more immediately concerned in the 
case of Eire, because the Irish problem has 
resulted in a neutrality which is counter to 
our interests. Hence the difficulties of the 
dominions are at the moment part of our 
difficulties. 

The French Canadians are a compara- 
tively minor element, though one which 
has never been assimilated by the British 
majority; they are the core of Canadian 
isolationism, and the language of a has la 
conscription! is no accident. But there has 
not been, at least since the Rebellion of 
1837, the racial problem in Canada which 
there has been in South Africa, partly be- 
cause the Canadians are divided into only 
two groups. In Africa there are three: the 
British, the Boers or Dutch, and the natives. 
Each of the first two has fought the natives 
and the other, so that latent hostility has 
been embittered by the tradition of wars. 
When the Union was formed in 19 10, it 
seemed as if self-government for the whites 
might be the panacea; the co-operation of 
South Africa in the first World War was 
hailed as proof of Anglo-Boer concord, and 
the Rebellion of 19 14 was conveniently for- 
gotten. Since 1924, however, Boer national- 
ism has been on the increase, and the recent 
activities of the Afrikander Bond have 
raised the suspicion that they were financed 
from Berlin. It was only by the narrowest 
margin that General Smuts, in September 
of 1939, was able to unseat Prime Minister 
Hertzog and bring South Africa into the 
war; if the governor general had allowed 
Hertzog to appeal to the electorate, it is 
possible that the Union would have taken 
the same course as Eire. The Boers are in 
the majority among the two million whites 
(the seven million natives are almost 
wholly unenfranchised), and the old Boer 
hatred of the British has not died. South 
Africa is still, as it has been for the last 
century, a house divided against itself. 

The division of the Irish house springs 
from an even older and more deeply rooted 
hatred. The British have been in Africa 
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for little more than a hundred years; 
they have been in Ireland since the Mid- 
dle Ages, and have sought to establish 
themselves by methods which make their 
handling of the Boers look like a model of 
Christian charity. The Irish retaliated much 
as the Boers did, except that in the end they 
extorted from the British the independence 
which was voluntarily given to the Boers. 
The result is an even greater intransigence, 
partly because the roots go deeper, partly 
because the victory was won by force, and 
above all because that victory is still in- 
complete. The present policy of Eire is the 
price which we and the British pay for the 
existence of Ulster. 

Ulster should doubtless never have been 
colonized. It was a blunder as well as a 
crime to create in Northern Ireland an 
Anglo-Scottish, Protestant population faced 
by the hatred of the great Celtic, Catholic 
majority, and therefore dependent on Great 
Britain for its political and often its physi- 
cal existence. But to blame the present dif- 
ficulty on the errors of James I and Crom- 
well is not to solve it. Ulster is there, and 
Ulster still prefers being part of the United 
Kingdom to being swamped by Eire. So 
long as that is so, we cannot justifiably sac- 
rifice the northern counties to the southern, 
perhaps in return for a lease to us of the 
vital Irish bases, any more than we may 
occupy those bases without the consent of 
Eire. Either course would infringe on the 
right of a people to decide its own destiny. 
Now that the Irish problem is almost as 
much ours as Great Britain's, we are hoist 
with the petard of our principles. 

These problems of empire — of India, 
South Africa, Ireland — are perhaps in- 
soluble. They must be taken into account 
in any judgment of the British record, and 
they must be considered against the back- 
ground of recent evolution in the empire as 
a whole. Two aspects of that evolution are 
particularly important, partly because they 
suggest that the problems may be soluble, 
and partly because they will affect this 



country more and more closely in the near 
future. One is the developing nature of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, and the other 
is the changing role of Great Britain in that 
Commonwealth. 

This experiment in international organi- 
zation has not received the attention which 
it deserves. It did not come into formal 
existence until 1931, and the eyes of the 
world since then have been focused on the 
spreading shadow of fascism. But while 
Hitler's New Order was taking form, and 
the League of Nations was retreating be- 
fore it, a newer form of league had been 
functioning with considerable success. The 
Commonwealth is based upon voluntary 
co-operation. Each member state is free to 
pursue its own policy and is not committed 
to the others by covenant or the actions of 
an assembly; each may make war or peace 
on its own, or form what ties it pleases with 
outside states, subject to the sole condition 
of notifying the other members of any ac- 
tion which affects their interests. Complete 
national sovereignty, in other words, is 
combined with loyalty to the supernational 
organization of the Commonwealth. This 
loyalty is one of spirit rather than law, and 
the examples of South Africa and Eire in- 
dicate how weak it may be. But the fact 
remains that four of the five dominions 
chose to declare war when Great Britain 
did, and have contributed substantially to 
the war effort. 

The elasticity of the Commonwealth is 
now being put to the test. Great Britain has 
been its center of gravity, but it may be 
questioned how long she will continue to 
be. Her position is changing, for reasons 
of financial, military and industrial power, 
and the change is of profound concern to 
us. The defense of the empire has always 
been the navy, and the expense of the navy 
has been borne for the most part by Great 
Britain; the contributions of the dominions 
have been minor, and the lion has carried 
the lion's share. There are two main reasons 
why this has been possible, of which the 
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more obvious is British wealth. The other 
is geographical: because the United King- 
dom is an island, it is the only European 
power which has been able to concentrate 
on a navy to the virtual exclusion of an 
army. Not until the first World War were 
the British compelled to maintain a large 
army, and the dual effort taxed them, in 
both senses, to the limit. Now their position 
is worse. They must support a navy, strong 
enough to perform far more than it did in 
the last war. They must support the largest 
possible army, if only to hold the island, 
let alone invade the Continent. Above all 
they must support a great air force, both 
now and in the predictable future, with all 
the demands which that makes on the in- 
dustrial life of the nation. 

It may be that the historian of the future 
will date the decline of Great Britain from 
Bleriot's flight across the Channel. The de- 
velopment of air power has certainly al- 
tered the fundamentals of her position, 
because it has ended for all time her natural 
invulnerability. There are, however, other 
factors as well. It may be argued that the 
heyday of British power was from 1 8 1 5 to 
1870, the interval between the decline of 
France and the rise of Germany, and that 
the basis of power was industrial superior- 
ity to the rest of the world} as this superi- 
ority gave way before the competition of 
Germany and the United States, the twi- 
light of the Pax Britannica set in. The first 
World War drained much of the strength 
which was left, and the drain has been 
irreparable. Some such line of thought, no 
doubt, was behind the remark of a British 
to an American diplomat at the Versailles 
Conference, "I hope we can hold on until 
youVe ready to take over." 

Whatever the causes and the specific 
nature of the process, there are numerous 
indications that the strength of Great Britain 
has been waning for some years. The re- 
laxation of imperial control is not necessa- 
rily one of them; it may either be a sign of 
weakness, as the Nazis would consider it, 



or of increasing enlightenment. The psy- 
chology of appeasement is more suggestive 
of decline, but there are more specific indi- 
cations since the outbreak of war. This as- 
pect of the destroyer deal, for instance, has 
been largely overlooked. Great Britain for 
the first time conceded to another power 
bases on British territory, and thereby in 
effect turned over to us the protection of 
imperial interests in this hemisphere. Our 
part of the bargain was a secondhand gift 
which the old Britain would have scorned 
to receive. 

Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

This is not to belittle for a moment either 
British power or the British will to use it 
unsparingly. The Nazis have no more in- 
sidious argument than the one that Great 
Britain will fight to the last Norwegian, or 
Frenchman or American, as the case may be. 
The argument has just enough truth to be 
dangerous: the truth that the British have 
traditionally fought land wars through the 
armies of their allies, and that they have 
used large numbers of dominion and In- 
dian troops in the last war and in this one. 
The tradition of allies was due to the fact 
that there was no British army worth men- 
tioning, and that tradition died at Ypres 
and on the Somme. The use of dominion 
and Indian troops is grossly exaggerated; 
in the last war 65% of the imperial army 
came from, and 80% of the casualties was 
borne by, Great Britain, and in this war she 
has suffered roughly 70% of the casualties. 
It is not, then, a question of the will to 
fight, but only of the power to win. 

If British power is on the decline, it is 
inevitable that this country will be drawn 
closer to the Commonwealth of Nations. 
Signs of this process are already apparent: 
the extension of the Monroe Doctrine to 
Canada before the war, implemented by 
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the new bases; our rapidly increasing co- 
operation with New Zealand ; above all the 
dramatic alliance with Australia in the face 
of common danger. As the Japanese break 
into the Indian Ocean, there is reason to 
expect a similar rapprochement with South 
Africa. If Hitler elects to attack Eire, she 
will be defended in part by American 
troops. There is no member of the Com- 
monwealth, in short, which is not looking 
to its relations with this country, and none 
which we can afford to neglect. Great 
Britain, the old center, is becoming more 
and more an island outpost of the Common- 
wealth on the edge of Europe. The new 
center, by the very gravity of power, is be- 
coming more and more the United States. 

As this shift becomes pronounced, the 
difficulties of the empire appear in a new 
light. The problem of India, for example, 
becomes increasingly ours, and the problem 
of Ulster is already ours; what are we go- 
ing to do about them? If South Africa turns 
to us for assistance, instead of to Great 
Britain, what effect will it have on the hos- 
tility between Britisher and Boer, and what 
will our attitude be? What means have we 
of assuaging the discord in India, in Ire- 
land, in the Transvaal, in order to obtain 
effective allies for winning the war and the 



peace? These are enormous questions, but 
they are ours to face. Whether we like them 
or not, they are part of that responsibility 
which is the price of power. 

Such power gives rise to talk about a new 
American imperialism. The idea is unfor- 
tunately not nonsense j it might come true. 
If it did, it would mean not only a drastic 
change in our policy; it would also mean 
reversing a century of growth in the do- 
minions and destroying the basis of the 
Commonwealth. That basis is the inde- 
pendence and equality of nations, both in 
the political and economic sphere. The tie 
between them is voluntary co-operation, 
and this tie is not consonant with imperial- 
ism. It is, however, consonant with a joint 
policy, on the part of the dominions and 
the United States, in all questions of mu- 
tual interest. We are today being forced 
into such a policy, on our old basis of hang- 
ing together or separately, and the grim 
task ahead may drive home the lesson as 
hard as it did in Franklin's time. If that 
happens, we shall not have Union Now or 
in the future. We shall have an informal 
league of nations, backed it is true by fleets 
and armies, but moved by an ideal of co- 
operation from which a new world may 
grow. 
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MAPS IN A CHANGING WORLD 

By Charles M. Davis 



PTTtjo those who live on it, there are two 
concepts of the earth : the first of these 
-ii- is the earth as it is to a physical geog- 
rapher — a spheroid consisting mostly of 
water surface and freckled with continental 
and island land masses. The second concept 
is that of the earth as it appears to be and 
as it affects us in our ways of living. The 
first earth is relatively constant and does 
not change very much with the passage of 
time j the second earth changes from gener- 
ation to generation, even from decade to 
decade, as new ideas and new inventions in 
our way of living cause it to assume new 
forms in our minds. 

The principal difficulty with our concepts 
of the world is the fact that few of us have 
given thought to the earth as a sphere and 
the arrangement of things on it as repre- 
sented on a globe. We have gained our un- 
derstanding from maps which are, at their 
best, inadequate compromises with reality. 
Most things can be comprehended in their 
entirety; the mysteries are in the details. 
Biologists search for the mechanism of in- 
heritance in fruit flies but it is not difficult 
to see a fruit fly as a whole. The geographer, 
in contrast, sees the details of the portion 
of the earth around him but must assemble 
and generalize the details to produce a con- 
cept of the whole. To use an illustration, 
man's position on the earth may be likened 
to that of an ant on a rug of complicated 



pattern. The ant may be perfectly familiar 
with the design of a small part of the rug 
and by traveling around see all of it but 
he could never comprehend the entire pat- 
tern. The geographer has solved the ant's 
problem by a system of locating things, and 
with much generalization of detail, has 
made small models of the earth which we 
call globes. 

For the sake of reality it is unfortunate 
that globes are such unhandy things. They 
cannot be made parts of books or manu- 
scripts and a globe or model large enough 
to show much about the earth in detail is 
totally unwieldy. Because of these short- 
comings we have almost universally sub- 
stituted maps for globes and most of us 
have a map picture of the arrangement of 
things on the earth rather than a globe pic- 
ture which the map represents. Such a 
picture is always erroneous as it is impos- 
sible to show the spherical surface of the 
earth on the plane surface of a piece of 
paper without doing violence to the rela- 
tionships of the things on it. The problem 
is the same as that of taking the skin from 
an orange, flattening it out on a table, and 
still having it look like an orange. There 
are many systems of translating the paral- 
lels of latitude and the meridians of longi- 
tude from the sphere to the plane j some 
seek to preserve one quality such as true di- 
rection, equality of areas or consistency of 
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shapes, and others attempt reasonable com- 
promises between these qualities. They all 
have one overwhelming fault — they begin 
and end; they have margins and limits, 
whereas the earth's surface neither begins 
nor ends, it continues. In spite of their de- 
ficiencies most us have learned our geogra- 
phy from maps and what is a good deal 
worse have accepted map representation un- 
critically. We think of travel from one place 
to another as it would be across the flat face 
of the map rather than over the spherical 
surface of the globe. It is only when the 
spherical earth affects us in some way that 
we have to think about it and to adjust our 
thoughts accordingly. 

Through the course of history we can 
distinguish three principal concepts of the 
world and three different types of maps 
which represented this world to the un- 
critical man. The coastal world concerned 
itself principally with the facts around the 
shores of the Mediterranean; the ocean 
world with the connections of the continents 
by the oceans; the air world, which will 
soon be with us, must consider the locations 
of places in terms of flying routes and fly- 
ing hours between them. The maps which 
were sufficient for the coastal world were 
not good enough for the ocean world be- 
cause they did not illustrate the conditions 
which affected ocean travel and the maps 
of the ocean world have grave deficiencies 
for the problems of the air world. 

Before the time of Aristotle the Greek 
thinkers had assembled enough evidence to 
accept the fact that the earth was a sphere. 
"The concept of sphericity demanded great 
mental effort," writes Professor Stanley 
Dodge, "and we may imagine the Greeks 
puzzling over it in much the same way as 
the little-informed among us rack our 
brains about the fourth-dimension." The 
comparison is very good, indeed, for the 
fourth dimension while accepted as truth in 
a vague sort of way does not seem to affect 
our doings on the earth. For the Greeks the 
known world or eukemene stretched from 



Britain to India and from the Ukraine to 
Libya; whether the rest of the earth was 
flat, disc-shaped or spherical was a matter 
for philosophical speculation only. The map 
of the known world according to Herodotus 
shows that the parts which affected the 
Greeks in their living were fairly accu- 
rately represented. Greek life was distinctly 
peripheral and limited to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and adjoining waters. While 
ships did go out into the open sea, they 
generally stayed as close as possible to the 
shore; some of our earliest geographic 
writings are directions for getting from one 




The World Accordinc to Herodotus 

About 450 B.C. The coastal areas which affected the 
lives of the Greeks are represented with fair ac- 
curacy; the rest of the earth was beyond 
both knowledge and influence. 



place to another around the Mediterranean 
shores. We can imagine that the youth of 
Athens, if taught geography, must have 
studied maps like that of Herodotus. 

Through the ages knowledge of the earth 
became enlarged but it remained essentially 
a coastal concept. So long as maps indi- 
cated the coasts accurately enough for mar- 
iners and the roads well enough for soldiers 
they were acceptable. The Romans, always 
practical, discarded the speculative idea of 
the spherical earth and enlarged the 
eukemene to include their empire. By 1300 
coastal knowledge extended from Norway 
around to China but world maps followed 
the Roman tradition of a round, disc- 
shaped earth. Although shores were well 
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represented the interiors were filled with 
fanciful rivers and hypothetical mountains. 
It was still a coastal world. 

About the end of the fifteenth century 
the coastal concept of the earth was super- 
seded by the ocean concept. This change 
was brought about by the combined and 
persistent pressure of three innovations. The 
first was the introduction, presumably from 
the Chinese, of the compass which enabled 
mariners to find their way when the stars 
and sun were hidden and to be independent 
of the shore as a basis of orientation. The 
compass made tracks across trackless oceans 
but it left us with a geographic burden, that 
is, compass maps. The second of these was 
a development in ship construction. The 
hand-rowed galley was limited in its range 
to the distance that rowers could propel it 
before having to land to obtain water or 
supplies. As ships acquired decks and keels 
they could sail both with and against the 
wind and could be operated by a small 
number of men. Sailing ranges increased 
until finally in 1521 a ship of Magellan's 
fleet circumnavigated the world. The third 
innovation was the invention of printing 
which enabled the fruits of the great dis- 
coveries to reach those who could read, and, 
what is more important to the present topic, 
those who could see and understand maps. 

The ocean concept of the world was very 
different from the coastal concept of the 
Greeks. In the much enlarged world of the 
sixteenth century and onward, the oceans 
were the sole means of getting from Europe 
to the Americas in the west, not merely al- 
ternate and easier routes than roads which 
traversed the land. Places became valuable 
as they controlled ship passage, and nations 
became powerful as they were able to main- 
tain control of the seas by effective navies. 
The world no longer centered around 
Rome as the focus of Mediterranean travel 
and the nations north of the Alps and along 
the seaboard became the seats of domina- 
tion. Some were content with exploitation 
of new territories while others grasped the 



concept of an ocean world and acquired 
strategic stopping places. So it was that 
from small and scantily endowed islands 
Britain controlled the seas and hence the 
world. 

It was during this period of the ocean 
concept that the true outlines of the earth 
became known and the problem of repre- 
senting the entire world on a plane sheet 
engaged those who were making maps to 
incorporate the knowledge which came in 
a steady flood from the reports of mariners. 
Many systems which are called projections 
have been devised for translating the lines 
of the sphere onto a plane but all have the 
disadvantages which have been pointed out 
earlier. One of the most common of these, 
the Mercator projection, was designed for 
navigation but became and remains one of 
the principal bases from which world geog- 
raphy is taught. From the illustration it can 
be seen that the Mercator projection is de- 
rived from a cylinder wrapped around the 
earth, touching at the equator. The polar 
areas are tremendously distorted ; you may 
visualize this distortion by the fact that 
India is somewhat larger than Greenland 
despite their relative sizes on this map. The 
distortion was introduced to preserve true 
direction, a most important quality to navi- 
gators, but the preservation has been ac- 
complished at the expense of distance and 
area. The greatest objections to the Merca- 
tor map, in fact to any map, are the edges. 
The left-hand margin is as far as possible 
from the right-hand one whereas in reality 
they represent the same line on the earth. 
The top margin is not a line but a point and 
on the other side of the line lies the arctic 
coast of Russia. It is easy to understand 
from whence came the notion of a defend- 
able western hemisphere, because North 
and South America seem to stand in mag- 
nificent isolation from the remainder of the 
earth's land. We overlook the fact that this 
is a quality of locations on the map but not 
on the sphere. Other projections minimize 
and compromise the errors which are 
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The World on Mercator's Projection 
The distortion of size and distance in the polar areas is necessary to preserve true 
directions along the lines of latitude and longitude. Such maps were suitable 
and sufficient for the ocean world but are not well adapted for 
showing relationships in an air world. 



inherent in maps but none can show true 
distributions on the earth. 

The maps of the ocean concept of the 
world, however far they may be from the 
true delineation of the physical sphere, did 
represent the important facts of the period. 
The distortion of the relationships of lands 
lying across the pole from one another was 
not a matter of importance since there was 
no way of getting across the polar ice cap. 
The nearness of Alaska to Siberia was a 
matter of no significance because the diffi- 
culties of sailing in an ice-choked sea were 
even more effective barriers than distance. 

From a national viewpoint the thing of 
significance in the ocean world was the con- 
trol of the seas wherein sailing was practi- 
cal. The narrow places in the continuous 
ocean highway became the strategic points. 
Gibraltar, Suez, Aden, Singapore and Pan- 
ama held importance and fortifications in a 
world dominated by the idea of ocean con- 



nections. As steamships replaced sailing 
ships and sea transportation became regular 
and certain, the oceanic powers such as Great 
Britain came to depend upon sea-borne 
commerce for food and other necessities 
and the control of the seas was absolutely 
imperative if the population was not to 
starve. 

The grand strategy of the water-isolated 
powers was, and to a great extent still is, 
based upon the assumption that they can- 
not be invaded and conquered so long as 
they hold control of the waters which sur- 
round them. In the case of the United 
States, it is assumed that no invasion force 
can maintain itself on the Pacific coast while 
there is an effective fleet operating from 
Pearl Harbor. Our acquisition of sites for 
naval bases in the Caribbean by way of the 
destroyer deal with Great Britain is an- 
other example of this ocean concept. Na- 
tions denied such sea control, either by 
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An Azimitthal Equidistant Projection Centered upon the North Pole 
This shows polar relationships very well and is therefore valuable for illustrating the 
positions of North America and Eurasia m transpolar flights. 



geographic location or cultural inheritance, 
attempted to develop self-sufficiency against 
blockade and to store the sea-carried mate- 
rials which would be necessary to war. 
Students of geopolitics, principally in Ger- 
many, saw European war as a struggle be- 
tween the central or land-based nations and 
the peripheral or sea-controlling nations. 
Germany planned her arming, not to equal 
the British sea power, but to go under and 
over it. This concept of world power based 
upon control of the sea is still valid but it 
has ceased to be the whole truth. It be- 
comes less and less the whole truth, as the 
airplane acquires range and carrying power, 
and may in the fullness of time become so 



little of the whole truth as to be insignifi- 
cant. 

Sometime about 1935 the airplane was 
developed to such an extent that it gained 
new importance in our concept of the world 
in which we live. There had been many in- 
dications that the plane would change the 
effects of physical barriers. The pilots along 
the arctic coasts had transported and sup- 
plied whole mining establishments and in 
Central and South America as well as in 
many other areas without roads the plane 
had become the commonplace carrier. The 
regularity with which the continental and 
oceanic airlines maintained their schedules 
was an indication that air transportation had 
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An Azimuthal Equidistant Projection Centered upon San Francisco 

Distances in straight lines from San Francisco to any place in the world are true and 
straight lines from San Francisco represent great circles on the earth. On 
this projection the courses of bombers raiding the west coast from 
Japan could be shown with accuracy. 



come out of the cradle. Yet it must be re- 
membered that these air routes were only 
substituting for existing land and water 
routes. The plane had reduced time be- 
tween traveled points but was not yet mak- 
ing new trails across the ocean-concept 
world. Air travel has now reached or al- 
most reached a point in its development 
where it can fly over long distances at great 
heights with relative assurance that it will 
not be forced to land short of its destina- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the nature 
of the terrain over which it flies becomes 
unimportant. The arctic ice cap is no more 
a barrier than the level plain ; land and 
water look much alike to the pilot as he 



sees little of either. He flies above the 
weather and guides his plane by turning a 
knob on the gyrocompass. 

Flying in such a manner the plane takes 
the shortest route to its objective unhin- 
dered by the distribution of land or water 
below. In a world sense this means that the 
plane follows a great circle, which is an 
earth equator drawn between the departure 
and the destination. If you will stretch a 
piece of string between two places on a 
globe and pull it taut it will lie along a 
great circle. Great circle routes can be made 
between any two places on the earth. Ocean 
ships follow them to whatever extent is 
possible but airplanes carrying passengers 
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or cargo can travel over sea, land or ice 
from one city to another along great circles 
without altering the route for connections 
or obstacles. 

Our whole concept of world travel will 
be changed by these circumstances. A jour- 
ney from San Francisco to Moscow in the 
near future will not consist of railway and 
steamship changes at Chicago, New York, 
Hamburg, Berlin and other points, it will 
be one single continuous flight of twenty 
hours or less across the Arctic Ocean. On 
the way from Chungking to Seattle the 
route will lead across land rather than water 
and the Pacific islands which are now im- 
portant stopping places will be merely dots 
on a broad expanse of ocean. Global war in 
the air age will make all of our present 
notions of strategic locations obsolete. 
Major de Seversky draws for us the pic- 
ture of thousands of long-range bombing 
planes flying from their home bases to any 
objective on earth and returning to load 
again. Of what use would be Pearl Harbor 
or Panama under such conditions? The only 
places of importance would be the targets 
and the bases j the distance between would 
be meaningless except as it represented the 
time necessary to make a round trip. The 
present war has not yet reached the stage 
which Major de Seversky visualizes and it 
does not seem probable that it will be won 
or lost by world-ranging bombers. We will 
fight this one out with the weapons which 
are now being made, but surely the years 
which follow will be the air age. 

The earth of air communications will be 
very different from the earth of the ocean 
communications j as different, perhaps, as 
the earth of Herodotus from the earth of 
Mercator. We must turn to the globe to 
see the facts of true distances in flight hours 
which lie between the great centers of world 
civilization. The Arctic Ocean and its bleak 
coasts separate Asia from North America ; 
in the air world it will connect them. The 
Argentines will be no closer to us than 
the Chinese and the hemisphere relation- 



ships which will be important both politi- 
cally and geographically will be those of 
the northern, or land, hemisphere and the 
southern, or water, hemisphere. 

The maps which will present these rela- 
tionships to us effectively are not those of 
the ocean world. The only way we can 
visualize the flight from San Francisco to 
Moscow on a Mercator map is to fold the 
map through the Atlantic Ocean and think 
of ourselves as flying from the front to the 
back over the upper margin. We must 
somehow indicate the important facts of cir- 
cumpolar locations and transpolar distances 
and not relegate to this area all of the dis- 
tortion necessary to keep the navigable 
oceans and the equatorial regions as well in 
correct form. The projections which are 
most useful in showing the earth of the air 
age are not newj they have been known 
for a hundred years or more but we have 
not used them because we have been living 
in an ocean world. All of them are varia- 
tions of the azimuthal group of projections 
which are based upon the idea of a plane 
surface touching the globe at one place 
which becomes the center of the map. Away 
from the center distances and directions 
may become distorted but the center re- 
mains relatively correct. Such maps are ap- 
pearing more commonly these days in 
newspapers and magazines and, in spite of 
the fact that Asia or Europe or Africa may 
seem to be "upside down," the polar rela- 
tionships are shown most clearly. Two ex- 
amples of azimuthal maps are shown here 
as illustrations of the many types which are 
coming into use. 

The first of these is an azimuthal equi- 
distant map of the world centered upon the 
north pole. It presents an accurate picture 
of the positions of North America and the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia. It 
would be very easy, indeed, to visualize on 
this map the flight from San Francisco to 
Moscow. There is no "right side up" or 
"upside down" to this projection; if it 
bothers the reader to see Australia, the land 
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"down under," in the upper left corner he 
is free to turn it around until Australia is 
down under again. The distortion which is 
common to all maps is pushed southward 
away from the area of interest and is re- 
flected in the shapes and sizes of the land 
masses in the southern hemisphere. 

The second example is an azimuthal 
equidistant map centered upon San Fran- 
cisco. On this projection a straight line 
drawn from San Francisco at the center to 
any place on the earth would be a great 
circle and the map shows true distances 
from any place in the world to San Fran- 
cisco. If we are trying to visualize the 
sources from which the west coast of the 
United States might be bombed it is only 
necessary to draw circles representing the 
ranges of the various types of bombers and 
note where they touch on enemy territory. 
The position of Alaska as a station between 
the United States and Japan is as clearly 
brought out on such a projection as it is 
concealed on the Mercator. 

It is from such maps as these that geog- 
raphy must now be learned if we are to 



understand the earth in an air age. An iso- 
lationist could point out his position on the 
left half of the Mercator projection but on 
an azimuthal map as in a global war there 
is no isolation. A plane flying from the 
nearest Japanese base in the Kurile Islands 
is almost as close to Chicago as to Southern 
California and Detroit is only one hour 
more distant. In an air age we must think 
of position and direction on the earth in 
terms of flying times and flying routes and 
must understand the relationships of the 
continents to each other on a globe rather 
than on a plane; maps must be studied for 
what they are — representations of reality — 
rather than as reality itself. In the past half 
century, the teachers of geography, particu- 
larly in the grade schools, have neglected 
these fundamental concepts in pursuit of 
the more exciting field of environmental 
influence. If, in the return to reality we 
must slight the exposition of such profound 
truths as the fact little Eskimo boys wear 
fur pants because it is cold in Greenland, 
the science of geography will be none the 
worse for it. 



LITOTES 

With your eyes rather hold me than your lips; 
Your arms are firm, but stronger yet 
Your faltering fingertips. 

Teach me the wordless language of your mind. 
Through the idiom of a smile 
Your certain love I'll find. 

Our world within a world holds gravity 
And truth, but in the abstruse cipher 
That only we can see. 

Donet Meynell 
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THE ARMOR OF HONEST THOUGHT 

The 1942 Commencement Address 

By Alexander G. Ruthven 



The human race is now staging a dis- 
graceful show. A thoroughgoing and 
irreverent pessimist might be excused 
for pointing out to the great director that 
it might be well to start over again and raise 
new actors for the world stage. Dark as is 
the hour, however, you do not need either 
to give up in despair or yet to indulge in 
another tendency of your elders and assume 
that someday, somehow, the good old days 
will return. Time cannot be turned back- 
ward in its flight. "We live, but a world has 
passed away with the years that perished to 
make us men." Your world you will make 
for yourselves. You can make it a better 
one if you will cling to the eternal verities 
inherent in the nature of man and of his 
environment. One of these is the impor- 
tance of insuring independence of thought 
for men who would be free. 

A distinguished historian once expressed 
an observation of many students of man- 
kind when he wrote: "To most people 
nothing is more troublesome than the effort 
of thinking." In every walk of life there is 
a distressingly large number of individuals 
who will go to great lengths to avoid men- 
tal exercise. Even college graduates, who 
are presumably trained to use their minds, 
often seem either to have been born men- 
tally tired or at least to have acquired cere- 
bral weariness, if one is to judge by their 
disinclination to be intellectually inde- 
pendent. 



Ever present and regrettable in times of 
peace, the evil of mental inertia becomes 
tragically intensified in times of trouble. 
When "we the people" are in distress, when 
issues are confused, when the future seems 
uncertain, we are prone to indulge in 
wishful thinking and to give up the ef- 
fort to solve difficult problems. We eagerly 
repeat cliches, accept panaceas, and insist 
upon pigeonholing and labeling others 
as for or against us, forgetting that nothing 
but the truth is of any use either to you or 
to me. As we allow our minds to loaf, we 
become easy prey and effective tools for 
politicians, bureaucrats, demagogues, and 
other self-seekers — we become the serfs 
who make dictatorships possible. We for- 
get that the external control of our thought 
is the most complete and abject form of 
slavery. 

In this particular period in the history 
of civilization, to be willing to think by 
proxy is exceedingly easy and dangerous. 
Perverse and selfish men are making a 
world-wide attempt to secure our proxies 
in one way and another. They know all of 
the tricks of the business. They have no 
respect for facts or for the sanctity of truth. 
They fully appreciate that appeals to the 
emotions are more effective than appeals to 
reason. They have convinced many thou- 
sands of people that their self-appointed 
leaders are infallible and all others owe 
them servile obedience. Carefully and 
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persistently they are dividing those who 
oppose them into antagonistic groups and 
whipping up prejudices in the hope that 
out of the inevitable struggles the aims of 
certain leaders and interests may triumph. 

This process has now gone so far that 
even in our own country it is difficult to 
avoid being classified and labeled. If we 
urge students to remain in school as long as 
possible, we are accused of advocating the 
policy of "business as usual" for our edu- 
cational institutions. If we object to exten- 
sive changes in the curricula which would 
substitute concentrated training for educa- 
tion, we are "conservative" or "academic." 
If we criticize in any way our defense ef- 
forts, we are "unpatriotic." If we object 
to certain strikes, we are "enemies of labor." 
If we agree that workers should have some 
privileges now denied them, we are "New 
Dealers," or even worse. Independent 
thinking in this land of the free and home 
of the brave, as well as elsewhere in the 
world, is being discouraged. We are, on 
occasion, being asked to accept at their face 
value the opinions, prejudices, and plans of 
many self-styled "authorities" and to swal- 
low whole the generalizations of those 
whose chief qualifications for leadership are 
ambition and the ability to make a loud 
noise. 

Obviously, we must have advisers, but 
we need to respect only true and intelligent 
guides, not Pharisees self-appointed to this 
role. We must have followers, but we 
should train with the intellectually honest, 
not with blind and ignorant disciples. Ad- 
mittedly, for various reasons, such as the 
immediate good or humanitarian consider- 
ations, we may in the emergencies of this 
imperfect civilization find it expedient to 
join in group action whose necessity we 
deplore. This does not mean, however, that 
we should anesthetize our minds to what 
we are doing by accepting as gospel truth 
propaganda designed to fool us as to the 



real issues and objectives which prompt the 
action. Our salvation as free men in the 
present world conflict lies only in part in 
our ability to preserve our national integ- 
rity; more fundamentally it depends upon 
the liberty and ability to examine and ana- 
lyze facts for ourselves, and to arrive at 
true judgments. If we lose this freedom, 
it is not important who rules us, for "crea- 
tive thought — that thought growing out 
of acute 'observation and insight' divorced 
from personal welfare and prejudice — has 
accounted for human progress thus far, and 
is the only hope for the future." 

Members of the Class of 1942: 

My message to you may be summarized 
in the words of Schopenhauer: 

We may divide thinkers into those who think 
for themselves and those who think through 
others. — The later are the ride, and the former 
the exception. — The first arc original thinkers in 
a double sense, and egotists in the noblest mean- 
ing of the word. It is from them only that the 
world learns wisdom. For only the light which we 
have kindled in ourselves can illuminate others. 

To be a creative thinker is hard work, 
and the results of the effort may often be 
expected to bring disapprobation, especially 
when they are displeasing to those in high 
places. Such criticism should, however, 
cause the conscientious citizen no deep con- 
cern. There is no disloyalty in honestly 
questioning your leaders. Indeed, it is the 
highest patriotism in a democracy to refuse 
to become puppets of the state, mere cogs 
in any machine, or superficial followers of 
any sect, ideology, or individual. "The king- 
doms of the world may pass away, but the 
truths by which the mind lives endure." 

As you leave the University, I give you 
this charge: Be neither pessimists nor wish- 
ful thinkers. Fashion for yourselves an 
"armor of honest thought"; "be just and 
fear not; let all the ends thou aimest at be 
thy country's, thy God's, and truth's." 
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By John Crowe Ransom 



a friend of mine said he had been 
/\ driving in the neighborhood of 
Memphis. The new highway was in 
places a sort of causeway built up above 
bayou water, and right at the base of it on 
one side an old Negro was fishing. Thinking 
that the water was too near the slag and the 
noise of the highway for this sport, my 
friend stopped his car and had the fol- 
lowing conversation with the fisherman. 

Good morning, Uncle, are you fishing? 
Yessir, Cap'n, I'm fish in'. 
Have you caught any fish yet? 
Nossir, I ain't yet. 
Have you had any bites? 
Nossir, I don't believe I has. 
Have you had any nibbles? 
Nossir, I can't say I is. 

Do you think there are any fish in that hole? 

Cap'n, I don't much reckon there's any fish 
there nohow. 

Well, Uncle, why do you keep fishing there? 

Well, Cap'n, this is the hole I'se always done 
my fishin' in, 'cause that's my house right up 
yonder on the rise. 

This anecdote has several possible mor- 
als, and I may have used it in the past to 
suit the occasion. The one I read from it 
today is the truest of all its meanings, and 
has to do with a spiritual affinity between 
the fisherman and Mr. T. S. Eliot of The 
Waste Land. The big new road symbolizes 
modernity. It had killed out the fish in this 
particular hole, but the old man went on 



fishing there just the same. The fact is that 
fishing is not a single action like a science, 
but an ambiguous activity like an art. It 
means to take fish and be effective, just as 
poetry means to carry on a rational argu- 
ment and say something. But it means also 
to sit on the ground, smell the water, watch 
the snakes and dragonflies, slap the mos- 
quitoes, feel the sun and smoke a pipe — 
all of which together amount to a diffuse 
delicious context which goes with fish- 
taking, and parallels most precisely the 
splendid contextual detail of poetic lan- 
guage. But in the forms of modern life the 
colored man and Mr. Eliot have found it 
so hard to attach the old familiar contexts 
to the new effective actions that they have 
decided to take the contexts and let the ef- 
fective actions go. Modern art tends that 
way. It does a pretty piece of fishing, and 
allows for all the business that belongs to 
fishing except the taking of fish. 

Let that wait a moment. My topic is not 
the ineffectiveness but the primitivism of 
poetry, and they do not necessarily come to 
the same thing though sometimes they may. 
By primitivism I mean an antique or out- 
moded cast of thought, so that the poetry 
is likely to seem heroic as compared with 
contemporary thought, or to seem pastoral, 
agrarian, medieval, pre-Raphaelitish or 
merely old-fashioned and quaint. After 
some progress of civilization comes a move- 
ment of regress, with poets in charge of it. 
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But I have generally labored this point in 
large or philosophical terms, with the re- 
sult that I seemed to myself profound but 
not very pointed, and academically correct 
but as a student of poetry not really close 
to the topic. Today in your honor I will 
talk about the primitive quality that ap- 
pears in poetry as language. This version of 
critical theory is brand-new for me, and 
experimental, since I have not worked it 
out, but it seems more streamlined and pre- 
sentable than any other I have hit upon. 
Literary criticism is not identical with phi- 
losophy at large, but it occurs to me that it 
may well be identical with linguistic. Or, if 
you prefer the term, it may be identical 
with semantic, one of the newest, most 
capable and sharpest of analytic tools. The 
advantage is that in applying it, whether to 
a poetry or to a science, you can uncover a 
lot of philosophical elements that belong to 
your topic, and escape from uncovering a 
lot of philosophical elements that do not 
belong to your topic. 1 am at the moment 
a sort of convertite to linguistic, and am 
trying to translate into its forms such theo- 
retical notions as I have otherwise arrived at. 

I have assembled my observations not 
too systematically under the head of a 
numerical series of Points. This is logically 
a bad style, but it is a fast one, and great 
statesmen have recommended it to your 
favor. I will not say how many Points ap- 
pear in my notes, but they were too many} 
they greatly exceeded Fourteen. I have 
now reduced them slightly below that num- 
ber. I proceed. 

1. A primitive language is one whose 
standard discourse, in trying to be concep- 
tual (or rational), is obliged also, and 
whether or no, to be imaginal (or substan- 
tival). That is, in trying to make useful 
formulations about things, relating them by 
virtue of some common or class property, 
it is obliged to refer to the many-propertied 
or substantial things themselves, the things 
as wholes. Primitive languages are some- 
times called radical languages: they consist 
almost wholly in root words, each one de- 



noting a whole thing or whole event. In 
discourse these roots are jumbled together, 
and it devolves upon the hearer to figure 
out the properties in which the things 
named are related, and by elimination to 
read into the jumble a consecutive argu- 
ment. Here is the famous ambiguity of 
language. You still have it in poetic meta- 
phor, for example, and in all unskillful 
speech. Does your metaphorical word refer 
to the single property which makes it logi- 
cally fit for the argument, or does it also 
evoke an image and refer to the independ- 
ent substance? Homer was fond of the 
wine-dark sea, and used the locution again 
and again; ostensibly he meant a shade of 
color, but incidentally his readers and sing- 
ers were sure to receive a fleeting image of 
the substantial and very good thing named 
wine. 

2. A language develops out of its primi- 
tive or radical condition in at least two ways. 
First, it improves its vocabulary, finding 
words which denote the several properties 
of the thing and not having to keep on de- 
noting every time the whole manifold of 
properties which make up the substance — 
adjectives for the leading aspects of the 
thing, adverbs and highly restricted verbs 
for aspects of the event. They are relatively 
abstract, technical, scientific and useful. 
Second, the primitive language develops 
syntactically. It learns to place the parts 
of predication in a definitive order expres- 
sive of their relation ; it invents inflections, 
prefixes and suffixes, and relational words 
like the conjunction and the preposition. It 
is improving the precision of discourse, and 
more and more squeezing imagination, 
which looks for its substantial images, out 
of the action. I do not mention as a syn- 
tactical development the device of com- 
pounding or hyphenating words; that is 
generally the crudest primitivism though 
poets are given to it, and it either antedates 
or repudiates the close syntactical articula- 
tion. In short, suppose an American Indian 
plenipotentiary, knowing his English only 
to the extent of a few root-words like those 
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of some primitive language, and treating 
with the white invaders, who know even 
less than that about his language, as fol- 
lows: Heap big Indian hunting go, heap 
big paleface firewater come. Against its par- 
ticular background this discourse might 
just be intelligible. But now conceive the 
plenipotentiary as having behind him a 
modern Indian's college studies and the 
whole recent development of the English 
language, and phrasing his proposition like 
this: The designated territories are obvi- 
ously extensive and valuable, and my gov- 
ernment would require in compensation for 
them a fully proportionate volume of dis- 
tilled liquor of acceptable alcoholic content. 
But to phrase the bargain in this way seems 
to insult the intelligence of the party of the 
first part, and the honesty of the party of 
the second part, and we should remark that 
linguistic precision illuminates the values 
offered in a bargain, or anywhere else. I 
do not think poets, Indians, heroes, demi- 
gods or any other primitives could look out 
for themselves in a society whose advanced 
prose precision they could not master. 

3. An advanced language is one in which 
the standard discourse is perfect or nearly 
perfect conceptually, and the imaginal or 
substantival range of meaning has all but 
disappeared. At this stage language con- 
quers its involuntary ambiguity. It becomes 
fit for big business, technical science and all 
other abstract forms of thinking. This is the 
kind of language that seems exclusively 
to be coveted by some semanticists, such as 
Korzybski. Kenneth Burke wrote to me that 
all semanticists of his acquaintance were 
naturalists, meaning that they tolerated only 
discourse after the scientific ideal, and in his 
view were bad people; that is, they would 
like to impose this ideal upon all discourses 
regardless of its suitability. I for my part 
just now referred to conceptual discourse as 
the standard of language; and certainly, as 
language improves its prose, it approximates 
more and more to that standard; even if wc 
include its literary prose. Sir Thomas 
Browne sustained his imagistic magnilo- 



quence proudly as something that in his day 
would be set to the credit of a writer. It is 
significant that we have no Brownes today; 
but we do have for instance Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith whose phantasies are one 
sentence or at most several sentences long, 
whose mock-seriousness represents an author 
with tongue in cheek and who denominates 
his pieces as Trivia. But I think not all se- 
manticists are uncompromising partisans of 
science for all occasions, and my acquaint- 
ance with them has been a little more 
fortunate than Mr. Burke's. 

4. As a language develops, and discourse 
becomes more rigorously conceptual, and 
the imaginal fringe of substance is oblit- 
erated from view, poetry intervenes. Poetry 
recovers to language its imaginal or sub- 
stantival dimension, almost as fast as lan- 
guage loses it, though of course not quite. 
That is probably what poetry is for, as 
nearly as we can state it. It is a special and 
artificial kind of discourse fighting for ex- 
cuse to live in a society which has proscribed 
it. Naturally it might court the more primi- 
tive groups of this society and claim to speak 
their language, and Wordsworth offers a 
doctrine of poetry as the language of com- 
mon men. But if it is not more regressive 
and braver in its diction than that it will 
not have for common men the value of a 
poetry, and on the whole I think it needs 
to be maintained that poetry has a value 
only for those who are familiar with the 
advancement of contemporary language and 
disaffected by the failure of its imaginal 
dimension. The imaginal dimension in lan- 
guage is something you did not know was 
there till it is gone, and then you turn to 
poetry in order to get it back. The primitive 
character of the poetic language will show, 
of course, in the radical quality of its terms 
and in the looseness of its syntax. 

5. Our own present language is highly 
advanced, so that its prose standard en- 
forces a conceptual purity that would be 
simply fabulous for a primitive mind. The 
need for poetry is probably all the more 
imperative. But evidently the difficulty is 
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greater than usual, perhaps greater than 
ever. It is harder to go primitive in your 
language when you are bred up to main- 
tain its rationality j and at the same time it 
may be harder to palm poetry off upon a 
public that has come under an aggressive 
educational establishment and learned some- 
thing about linguistic duty and linguistic 
destiny; the whole artifice of poetry be- 
comes transparent, and a little shabby. 
What will the modern poet do? Mr. Eliot 
has advised him to "dislocate language" if 
necessary, and in his own verse has prac- 
ticed many violences. That is a bold strat- 
egy, and does not appeal to the middling 
public which, from its casual acquaintance 
with older poetry, is not used to outraging 
the contemporary modes of discourse so 
recklessly. But Mr. Eliot is a wise man 
and a veteran of the wars, and we should 
not dismiss his counsel hastily. Poets appear 
to be faced with a crisis of language, the 
critical difficulty being that the imaginal 
element of language is now so slurred and 
abridged that there is not room enough in 
reputable discourse for poetry to begin its 
usual procedures. 

6. The style of poetic discourse has al- 
ways been outwardly loyal to the purpose 
of primitive language (indeed to the ruling 
purpose of any language) in preserving the 
impression of being a conceptual discourse 
intending to say something rather clear 
and useful. But now there appear excep- 
tions: poems in which no binding argument 
is visible supporting the images of the 
poem. There are for example the poems 
of Eliot, of Hart Crane, of a school of sur- 
realists, and there is the poetic prose of 
James Joyce. In France, where there is 
more consciousness of language than else- 
where, the exceptions began with the Sym- 
bolists far back in the nineteenth century. 
But in general these poems are highly mod- 
ern, and still under question. I advert again 
to my colored fisherman who achieved the 
fishing without the fish: they are trying to 
provide the body of poetry without pro- 
viding a skeleton to hold it together. On 



the whole I think the tactic is wrong. But 
that does not mean that the situation is not 
desperate, and I hesitate to offer a general 
judgment because the poets may really be 
more subtle and penetrating than I am in 
their analysis of the poetic situation. I tend 
to take comfort from the example of Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats. His understanding was 
deep, his strategy perfectly adventurous, 
so that he tried many experiments that 
failed; but I am very sure he found an area 
of language in which images and definitive 
arguments accommodated themselves to 
each other; I am not yet sure how big this 
area was and how much room remains there 
for further poetic farming. 

7. Modern psychology seems to en- 
force Point 6; especially Gestalt psychology 
with its studies of the process of attention 
and the process of learning. I believe it ad- 
mits scarcely any such thing as a pure image, 
that is, an image in which our attention dif- 
fuses equally upon all the properties. On 
the contrary, we achieve the image of a 
thing only in the process of recognizing the 
thing, and we recognize it by virtue of de- 
tecting in it some dominating surface- 
property or facet-property which is obvi- 
ously valuable. We then apprehend the 
other properties of the image in a sort of 
sub rosa fashion, thinking we are engrossed 
or pretending to be engrossed still with the 
dominant property, but really rioting in 
that territory of the image which is rela- 
tively out of focus and forbidden. How- 
ever, it remains true that we attend to the 
image by focusing it, and when it falls out 
of all focus we cannot attend to it. We get 
the fringe items by looking out of the cor- 
ner of our eye; or we turn our eye straight 
on them but not for long. Such a technique 
is probably the one employed by poetry; a 
way of indirection, but perhaps the only 
way on earth of realizing the vividness, 
magnificence and beauty of the world. A 
psychology of poetry would work along 
these lines and show the devices by which 
poetry permits us to have this truancy with- 
out offending the public censor, or even the 
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Freudian censor who presides over our own 
consciousness. But the Freudian allusion 
may be misleading. I think the remarkable 
property of the poetic image, aside from its 
existence at all, is its innocence. There is no 
chance of accounting for poetic beauty as a 
libidinous gratification, nor even as some- 
thing useful, nor even as something moral. 
Such accounts have been pushed hard and 
ingeniously but they have failed. But per- 
haps I do not need to declare to you that 
the poetic beauty survives all the failures of 
our crude analysis, and we continue to re- 
ceive it after we confess that it cannot be 
isolated as easily as we had thought. 

8. There is no primitivism in poetry so 
ubiquitous, so atmospheric, as the primitiv- 
ism of its language, which is almost identi- 
fiable with the process of consciousness it- 
self. But there are primitive characters in 
it more obvious than this; and for example 
that of its cosmology, theology or ideology. 
To be completely contemporary you must 
give up the Oxford Book of English Verse, 
and you must expurgate large tracts from 
the corpus of most of the famous poets and 
some of your favorite poets: because in re- 
spect of their ideas you come upon the 
primitive. Even in their own day they were 
prepared to commit anachronism. Think of 
the Christian poets who have restored the 
Olympian deities, and the Copernicans who 
have reverted to the Ptolemaic cosmos; 
a notorious infidelity on the part of the 
poets, and they must rate broadly and 
ideologically, as well as in ways much sub- 
tler and harder to remark, as apostates from 
our achieved culture. We are obliged to 
remark that there often appears in poetry 
precisely the mode of primitivism that has 
the official sanction of the religious estab- 
lishments. Religion seems fundamentally 
to be a resistance to the purification of our 
cosmic conceptions, and in the face of prog- 
ress a regression to beautiful but primitive 
dogmas. The new concepts are too pure and 
emasculated; the old dogmas registered 
better the contingent density of the actual 



created world; the concept and the dogma 
stand for different modes of knowledge. 
Construed philologically (religio = a tying 
back), religion may be expected, when the 
issue is joined, to espouse the dogma against 
the concept. The poetic ideas may likewise 
show very well the general direction that 
poetry takes, but they are not strictly my 
topic. They are a topic for poetic criticism 
unquestionably, and we know that while it 
is easy to spot the ideas it is not easy to 
trace them with precision. But what is still 
harder, and of a more enveloping impor- 
tance, and probably more fascinating, is the 
analysis of the poetic language. 

9. Returning to language. It must not 
be supposed that the poetic regression is 
merely a matter of finding some actual his- 
toric idiom that is now archaic and out- 
moded. That would be a defiance compa- 
rable to the religious recital of the old 
dogma, but poetry lacks the support of a 
great institutional establishment to approve 
an overt defiance; so that would be too bold 
to succeed, and too simple and literal to 
rate as a technique. It is true that archaic 
diction figures in poetry, but it is also true, 
in my estimation, that the effect is bad. It 
is possible for poetry to cover up its tracks, 
and to seem contemporary without con- 
forming to the level of conceptual attain- 
ment that is in vogue. Consequently it 
would be a poor critical project to plan, for 
example, to discover in the poetic diction 
of the eighteenth century a diction recov- 
ered bodily from the seventeenth century 
after the latter had vanished from eight- 
eenth century prose. Poetry must preserve 
"face." It should sound contemporary, and 
with the accomplished poets I think it does; 
it even sounds felicitous, elegant and fash- 
ionable. This requires of the poet the great- 
est linguistic ingenuity. 

10. The diction of fine poetry is always 
fresh and individual, but there are sev- 
eral broad techniques or strategies which 
poets have handed down to their successors 
since time immemorial. They have become 
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publicly licensed, and no public has been 
querulous enough to challenge them unless 
it is very recently. They make up the only 
objective institutional establishment there 
is for poetry to shelter under. I do not 
know what would happen to poetry if it 
should be deprived of them, and its tenuous 
establishment should collapse. I do not 
know what would happen, but perhaps 
there is a chance of my finding out before 
very long if there is no shift in the lin- 
guistic climate. They are rank solecisms, 
either by nature or by the extravagant man- 
ner of their practice. The first of these 
strategies is meter. It is a way of enforcing 
a phonetic imagery upon attention, which 
otherwise might be completely occupied 
with the semantic character, or meaning, of 
the words. That makes a dispersal of at- 
tention, enough by itself perhaps to be de- 
cisive and to convert reception into an 
aesthetic experience ; the phonetic effect be- 
comes a context round the semantic action. 
But it has a strange effect upon the seman- 
tic action itself which it is important to con- 
sider. The meter works upon the poet when 
he composes and alters his composition, and 
then it works upon the hearer and alters his 
sense of what he is reading. Look first at 
the poet. He is not quite free to use the 
words that express his intended meaning, 
because these do not automatically fall into 
the prescribed meter j so he must tinker 
with them, and try substitutions, till the 
meter has been realized and the meaning 
is not too remote. In this process the mean- 
ing gets loosened up. He has sacrificed the 
conceptual precision of his vocabulary, and 
the cogency of his syntax. If it was difficult 
to know how to escape from the bondage 
of a conceptual discourse, his metrical neces- 
sities have driven him to do just that, one 
little step at a time. And now observe the 
reader. I have observed the reader, many 
times, and professionally. I have observed 
that often the reader of a poetry that is 
perilously on the loose, imaginal and primi- 
tive side is unaware of the fact, because he 



is fooled by the tidiness of the meter. It 
takes a reader from one of the science de- 
partments of the college to ignore the meter 
and dig into the obscurities of the discourse. 
The student from the science department 
has a harder head than one of our students 
and is useful to have on hand during poetic 
studies j but he is rather at the disadvantage 
of being committed to attending to one 
thing at a timej first the meaning, then the 
meter, hardly the two together. Perhaps he 
has lost his rugged primitive constitution 
and is effete. On the other hand the preju- 
dice of the arts-trained student is all against 
picking a good thing to pieces j but his habit 
of taking the whole thing in stride exposes 
him to blind spots as to just what he is tak- 
ing. You can hardly persuade him that the 
elaborate musical development in Swin- 
burne for example, or even in Shelley, went 
along with, and indeed necessitated, a seri- 
ous deficiency in the meaning. 

11. Another licensed poetic convention, 
whose loss poetry could hardly survive, is 
figure of speech, or trope, in all its luxuri- 
ant variety. I believe linguistic is prepared 
to lay down the general rule that any trope 
represents an aberration from the concep- 
tual ideal of discourse. It is surprising that 
in collegiate departments of English litera- 
ture the tropes are not systematically 
studied as logical or a-logical devices. In 
this respect the moderns have lapsed from 
the critical scholarship of the ancients. I 
would like to write a critical note entitled, 
"From Aristotle to Longinus to Genung." 
The point would be that Aristotle made a 
very close analysis of a great group of 
tropes under the general head of metaphor, 
classifying its lawless procedures with at 
least a show of system} it might be said 
that he was examining the dodges, or the 
devices, by which reputable poets, who 
knew better, imported radicals or imaginal 
terms into an argument expecting concep- 
tual or abstract terms. Longinus also was 
more than an ordinary analyst, and should 
be useful to us because his interest, in part 
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at least and perhaps chiefly, was in the 
tropes which are purely syntactical, and 
which obscure discourse by jumbling words 
together without showing their articulation ; 
waiving conjunctions, and mixing up tenses, 
for example. The Greeks recognized both 
kinds of trope, and a regressive poetry 
needs both, though we hear today almost 
exclusively about the first kind, and find 
the second kind isolated from their poetic 
occasions and held up to detestation in 
freshman manuals under such heads as 
"Unco-ordinate Series" and "the and 
Fault." And, last, Genung, American author 
of a famous textbook of rhetoric, who 
names and defines most of the tropes with 
a very pretty scholarship, and appears in- 
nocent of any suspicion that the tropes of 
honored poets were acting with insubordi- 
nation against the sequence and the unity 
of their discourses. But Genung flourished 
years ago, when oflicial studies in English 
literature were new. The collocation of 
Aristotle, Longinus and Genung might 
prompt the query: What are the English 
studies doing? And when will intelligent 
linguistic come into them? 

12. This will be my concluding Point. 
It concerns the over-all or generic motive of 
the poet, and in the light of his record of 
apostasy, aberration, sabotage and furtive- 
ness I should not want to waive that ques- 
tion. I do not like to surrender to that in- 
genious motive-hunting which finds us do- 
ing everything for the sake of something 
else. Wc do many things because we must 
do them, and it only occurs to us later that 
we probably did them because we wanted 
to and must have had some "reason." 
Poetry is a discourse ordinarily in the in- 
dicative mode, therefore a mode of know- 
ing, and probably one could say with touch- 
ing piety that its motive is Truth. But who 
will tell us what that means? The truth, 
for the linguist at any rate, is what we 
know. Poetry is therefore a mode of know- 
ing whose motive is to know. But some 
illumination is gained if we contrast the 
poetic language with the scientific lan- 



guage. If my linguistic orientation is cor- 
rect, poetic language arises historically 
because we are not happy over the improve- 
ments we make in our scientific language. 
We are not happy because these improve- 
ments require us to abandon progressively 
the imaginal or substantival elements. But 
the imaginal or substantival elements char- 
acterized a kind of language with which 
we were familiar by inheritance from our 
primitive ancestors — an actual and evi- 
dently a satisfying kind of language. The 
linguist will remark, perhaps by a slight 
departure from his professional duties 
though with all the more weight because of 
his disinterest, that there seems to be no 
testimony on the record to dispute the over- 
whelming agreement of the poets that these 
words refer to aspects of the world which 
are still there and visible in the world, 
though it may be that our modern lin- 
guistic training encourages us to pay little 
attention to them any more. As a man uses 
language so is he. But I do not mean to 
abuse scientific language in order to praise 
poetic language. There is as much impul- 
sion upon us to develop our scientific lan- 
guage as there is to protect our poetry. 
These are two actual and valid languages, 
though the one is in protest against the 
other and their fraternal relations become 
more and more uncomfortable. I do not 
know anything further to say on this point 
unless I should import into a linguistic dis- 
course for the sake of a final flourish a big 
word from formal philosophy. The word 
would be: ontological. The poet's motive 
is ontological just as is the motive of what 
we call the pure scientist} he is predicating 
about a character of the natural world, 
and it is not the character about which the 
scientist is predicating; though both might 
be said to be predicating about some char- 
acter of The Way Things Are. But onto- 
logical would add little to the linguist's 
own nice sense of the poet's strategic situa- 
tion except an impressive polysyllabic pho- 
netic item. Suffice it to say that for linguistic 
the poet is in his duty. 
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An Atlantic Clipper Leavinc New York 



SOUTH TO ENGLAND 



By Eugene B. Power 



With mixed feelings I heard the gong 
in the high-ceilinged Pan-Ameri- 
can lobby ring twice, signalling all 
passengers to go aboard. Three times I had 
arrived in New York expecting to leave by 
plane for England, and the memory of two 
previous disappointments was fresh in my 
mind. Passage on an Atlantic Clipper is al- 
most as difficult to obtain as a seat in Con- 
gress, and because air travel across the ocean 
is still a novel experience, there was that 
suppressed feeling of excitement and ad- 
venture and some concern at leaving one's 
family. 

We went down the long gangway toward 
the plane where the four 1600 H.P. mo- 
tors were slowly turning over. Seats were 
assigned in the central portion of the cabin, 
the door was locked, and we taxied out for 
the take-off. This is the most exciting time 
of the whole transatlantic flight. The plane, 
heavily laden with mail, 5000 gallons of 
gasoline, and passengers, must take a long 
run before it leaves the water with a final 
surge of power. The heavy sea wings which 
serve as gasoline tanks flatten out the spray 



which flies in great clouds from the bows. 

As soon as the plane gained altitude we 
were free to walk around and settle our- 
selves in the most comfortable locations. 
The inside of a clipper, divided into sections 
accommodating ten passengers each, has 
fully as much space as a railroad coach. 
There are two washrooms and toilets, a gal- 
ley and a special room for the crew to rest, 
dress, etc., when off duty. Smoking is al- 
lowed only in the central part of the plane 
which serves as a lounge. As soon as the 
plane reaches its cruising altitude of about 
8000 feet the whole ship is almost as steady 
as a room on land. Only when crossing 
over land areas does one experience a cer- 
tain roughness. 

Down the Atlantic coast we flew with 
luncheon en route and finally reached 
Miami, with its palm trees and white-tiled 
roofs tinted with the setting sun. This por- 
tion of the journey was largely spent in 
looking out of the windows, becoming ac- 
climated to air travel, making certain su- 
perficial attempts at getting acquainted with 
fellow passengers and reading. 
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In Miami we refueled, inspected the air- 
port, for we were not allowed to leave it 
after dark, and waited. We were waiting, 
it seems, for two other planes coming in 
from the Gulf bringing American Navy 
boys who, for military reasons, had to be 
transported to Rio de Janeiro in a hurry. 
Consequently when we finally took off, 
about i :oo a.m., it was with a full load of 
fifty-six passengers in addition to the crew 
of thirteen. 

With the outbreak of war and increase in 
and imperative need of air travel, Pan- 
American removed all berths and non- 
essential furniture from the clipper, a sav- 
ing of some 3000 pounds. Consequently, 
this night we spent in our seats or on the 
floor, which I found much more comfort- 
able than sitting up. Dawn found us near- 
ing Puerto Rico where we landed for break- 
fast, bought some thin clothes and then 
were off again for Trinidad. By this time 
we were beginning to get acquainted with 
some of the passengers who were to go on 
across the Atlantic, for the sailors were to 
leave us in Brazil. Our group consisted of 
the following: one naval courier, a Hindu 
sixty-five years of age, caught at Pearl 
Harbor during the Japanese attack and 
at present trying to reach India by way 
of Africa, two Pan-American men going 
out to their posts j representatives from the 
foreign offices of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment in London, of the Danish Legation 
in Washington, and the Portuguese For- 
eign Office in Lisbon; a Norwegian Cabi- 
net Minister, a prominent Norwegian in- 
dustrialist and two famous English en- 
gineers. 

Wherever we stopped, we were greatly 
impressed with the very fine type of young 
man which Pan-American sends out to its 
foreign posts — typically American, keen, 
alert, pleasant. They are doing much to 
carry the American spirit and American 
good will around the world, and with the 
increase in air travel their influence is be- 
coming increasingly important. 



No account of such a trip is complete 
without some mention of the very great 
care and precaution which is used in the 
operation of these Atlantic Clippers. No 
risks are taken and one is constantly reas- 
sured by the feeling of confidence which all 
of his activities engender. 

By midafternoon we had reached Trini- 
dad where again we took on more fuel, 
had a light lunch and were off for the 
mouth of the Amazon. Here, squarely on 
the equator, Pan-American has established 
one of its most important stations. We 
landed while it was still dark, just as the 
sky was beginning to turn slightly gray, 
and were served breakfast of fresh tropical 
fruits and eggs on the pier while the tropic 
dawn rushed to its full glory. This was a 
twenty-four hour stopover which gave op- 
portunity to take a shower bath, rest, and 
visit the city, Belem,the markets and shops. 
At dawn the next morning we took off to 
fly over the Amazon valley. 

For three hours there stretched below us 
an impenetrable carpet of dense vegetation 
cut with muddy, winding rivers. Occasion- 
ally we could see a solitary hut in the center 
of a little clearing — the only sign of man 
in a green paradise. The sky side of the 
Amazon jungle looked exactly like the 
moss which grows in some of our northern 
woods — slightly convoluted but dense and 
without a break. Occasionally up through 
it came trees which must have been of tre- 
mendous height, with pure-white bark. 
Here is a source of lumber and timber 
which seems almost inexhaustible and which 
is capable of renewing itself every twenty 
years. 

In the early afternoon we dropped down 
into the little harbor of Natal where we 
left our sailor boys, took on a fuel load 
and started out across the Atlantic. On all 
of its routes Pan-American operates a plane 
just like an ocean-going vessel. Sights are 
taken regularly on the stars and sun, the 
location is calculated and plotted and the 
captain always knows within three miles pf 
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where he is. One can easily see fifty miles 
at an altitude of 8000 feet; three miles 
means, therefore, nothing at all. 

Since there were only twelve of us cross- 
ing to Africa, the arms of the seats were 
removed so that we could lie down or use 
the cushions on the floor, thus enabling us 
to have a good rest. I awoke with increas- 
ing air pressure in my ears, indicating that 
we were coming down for a landing. In a 
short time there was the Liberian coast 
with a white sandy strip of beach and hot, 
steaming tropical jungle behind. Here we 
dropped three of our passengers — those 
who were going on to the Near and Far 
East by way of bomber ferry service across 
central Africa — and then took off imme- 
diately for Bolama in Portuguese Guinea, 
the usual terminus of the South Atlantic 
run. 

Bolama is a neat, clean, colorful little 
village of 150 whites and 3000 Negroes. 
The walls of the buildings are stucco 
painted yellow, pink and orange with red 
tile, the streets red dirt. Fourteen tribes 
of Negroes live on the island on which 
Bolama is situated, each with characteristic 
facial features and costume. The houses 
of the village itself are owned largely by 
the government and leased to the natives. 
Whereas we are accustomed to thinking of 
most Negro habitations as cluttered with 
all sorts of possessions and junk, these, in 
striking contrast, were neat, clean and well- 
cared for. This was true also of the native 
thatched-roof huts outside the village. 

The natives are friendly, happy, scantily 
clothed, comfortable and seemed to be very 
healthy — at least, the ones I saw were 
magnificent physical specimens. 

After a very satisfactory meal in the 
Pan-American Restaurant we took off for 
Lisbon, the longest hop of the flight — some 
2200 miles. By now we were fairly well 
acquainted and there had been considerable 
humor at my expense because of a sun hel- 
met purchased at Bolama when the sun 



seemed too strong to go bareheaded. All at 
once we noticed the sun seemed to be re- 
volving in the sky and knew we were turn- 
ing around. The scuppers in the gasoline 
tanks in the sea wings suddenly began to 
pour forth gasoline — IOO octane gasoline, 
worth at least $1.25 a gallon! The captain 
came back to tell us one of the engines was 
overheating and we must return. The gaso- 




In Bolama 

The African terminus of the traruatlantk flight in 
Portuguese Guinea. 



line had to be dumped because it is not safe 
to land a plane with a full load. My fellow 
passengers all blamed the whole thing on 
my sun helmet, but concluded that perhaps 
I had been wise to buy one for certainly 
now I would have use for it. 

An extra day in Bolama was welcome. 
It provided an interesting opportunity to 
take pictures, walk around and see the na- 
tive village and obtain a more intimate 
view of native life. For those of us who 
had never lived in the tropics it was an 
experience well worth-while. 

The next afternoon we took off again. 
The greatest strain on engines and on the 
whole ship comes at the time of take-off 
when the motors must put forth every ounce 
of power to lift the big ship off the water. 
It is at this time engine trouble develops 
which otherwise is not determinable in 
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advance. For two hours we headed up the 
African coast and out over the sea to avoid 
Dakar. All at once one of the port engines 
near my seat suddenly poured forth huge 
clouds of blue and red smoke, and of course 
my first thought was fire. The smoke stop- 
ped suddenly, however, then I noticed the 
propeller was stopped and feathered to 
give a minimum resistance to the wind, and 
we started to slowly swing around again. 
This time we knew something serious had 
happened. Losing altitude slowly, we 
finally reached iooo feet which is the most 
efficient cruising level and there dumped 
2000 gallons more of gasoline. By now it 
was dark and it was not without concern 
that we all sat next to the windows looking 
out, trying to see land, guessing whether or 
not we were losing any more altitude with 
only three motors, whether we would find 
the river which constituted the airport in 
front of Bolama and all the other thousand 
and one doubts and worries which would 
arise at such a time. 

Our fears were groundless, however, 
for an Atlantic Clipper can even gain alti- 
tude with three motors and can maintain 
itself with two. When we came down 
through the clouds, directly over the har- 
bor, the shore attendants sent up a para- 
chute flare so that the pilot could be sure 
there were no native canoes in the path of 
his landing and we sat down without a 
quiver. Inspection revealed that the motor 
was completely ruined due to a broken 
cylinder and connecting rod and would 
have to be replaced. 

In the face of these circumstances we 
settled down to getting better acquainted 
and to what we knew would be at least a 
week in Bolama, which, incidentally, 
turned out to be nine days. The hotel ac- 
commodations were adequate for bodily 
needs in that one had a room, a bed, and a 
chair. There was a shower from which 
trickled water stored on the roof of the 
building, a godsend. No bugs and no mos- 
quitoes made mosquito tents unnecessary. 



During the middle part of the day it was 
extremely hot, as would be expected. How- 
ever, after sunset we would often gather 
on the second floor balcony of the hotel in 
our underwear shorts, mix Manhattans, 
and have a round-table discussion of world 
affairs. Naturally with the variety of view- 
points represented, there were many opin- 
ions. One dominant note, however, which 
recurred again and again, was the necessity 
of some kind of world organization, some 
federation, which would guarantee the se- 
curity and peace of the world after this 
war. It was felt that not every nation 
should be a member but only those who by 
their action demonstrated they were quali- 
fied for membership. 

Then there were certain rather terrify- 
ing opinions expressed — opinions which I 
later found echoed in England and other 
countries by sane, responsible, intelligent 
people — a conviction that Germany must 
be taught a vigorous disciplinary lesson 
that war as an instrument of national policy 
does not pay. Opinions differed as to how 
this lesson could be administered and what 
sort of measures could be put into effect to 
prevent the German nation's bringing upon 
the world a recurrence of this present catas- 
trophe. It doesn't make very pleasant read- 
ing but there is a growing feeling among 
European nations and statesmen that the 
German nation must be subjected to the ex- 
perience of arson, murder, rape and all that 
goes with it. 

There was very considerable respect for 
Russia and also a fear that Russia might 
reach Berlin first! 

The last few days of our stay dragged 
because the ground was so hot my feet had 
swollen and I had four beautiful blisters. 
The rainy season was approaching and each 
day saw an increasing humidity and heat. 
The local Pan-American headquarters, op- 
erated by Signor Almeida, did its best to 
serve us attractive, palatable meals, but it 
was not equipped to take care of that num- 
ber of people for so long a time, and the 
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supplies began to run low. Beans are all 
right as an occasional dish, but not as a 
steady diet. However, an abundance of ex- 
cellent Portuguese claret helped relieve the 
situation. 

Forty miles away was some of the best 
game hunting in Africa but there was no 
gasoline available for civilian use either to 
get off the island or to operate the truck on 
the other side. We used to swim at high 
tide off the pier for then the incoming water 
was deemed clean enough to be safe. My 
enthusiasm waned somewhat when I saw 
the natives catch two small barracuda off 
the pier. 

It was therefore with considerable relief 
that we embarked nine days later and took 
off for Lisbon. With us was one of Pan- 
American's divisional airport superinten- 
dents who had caught his finger in a planer 
on a construction job and had later devel- 
oped gangrene. The local native doctor 
tried to amputate the finger but had nothing 
with which to cut the bone and accordingly 
had tried to use pliers. This man was pretty 
sick and so part of the night was spent sit- 
ting up with him administering sedatives 
and doing my best to make him comfort- 
able. Incidentally I learned later he was 
treated in Lisbon with a course of sulfa 
drugs and the gangrene completely cleared 
up. 

Lisbon is reputed to be a hotbed of es- 
pionage, shadowing and intrigue. I must 
confess I saw none of it and if I was shad- 
owed it was completely unknown to me. 
There were Germans who stayed at the 
same hotel in Estoril, where I spent two 
nights. One of them was said to be the 
head of the German Gestapo in Lisbon and 
certainly looked the part. Most of the other 
guests at the hotel were Americans trying 
to get back to the United States. 

All of Portugal seemed fresh and green 
after the barren, dry landscape of Africa. 
Pink-cheeked women and children were a 
distinct and pleasant contrast to the jet vel- 



vety black skin of the Negro. The food in 
Lisbon seemed excellent and abundant. 
Compared with other countries in Europe, 
Portugal is extremely well off. 

At 5 :oo in the morning we left our hotel 
to go out to Cintra airport where we were 
to take the plane for England. This was a 
two-motor Douglass similar to those used 
on our airlines. Although there are accom- 
modations for considerably more, eight is 
the maximum number of passengers ever 
taken, the balance being made up with mail. 
This service is operated by British Overseas 
Airways using pilots and planes from the 
old Dutch Airlines, KLM. During the 
seven-hour flight we saw neither ship nor 
plane and the pilots told me that although 
they have had dogfights above them be- 
tween British and German planes, they 
have never been molested. The last half 
hour the windows were covered by curtains 
as we flew over the English coast and coun- 
tryside, and finally came to a smooth stop 
on one of England's numerous army air 
fields. Night-fighter planes, bombers, and 
small Spitfires were lined up all over the 
runways and field, and I knew that at last 
I was in wartime England. 

The bus which took us from the airport 
to the railway station furnished our first 
view of bombed buildings. To one who is 
accustomed to American cities where it is 
customary to demolish a building when its 
period of usefulness is over, the gaps in a 
row of buildings do not seem out of place. 
It is only when one stops to think that 
where those gaps are, bombs have fallen and 
people have died, that there comes a greater 
appreciation of the seriousness of bombing. 
English villages, in the afternoon sun and 
rain, are just the same as they always were, 
and to the casual observer the English 
countryside is untouched by war. 

It was after dark when we finally pulled 
into Paddington Station. Only a few small 
lights, shielded from above, illuminated the 
platforms. It was something of a shock to 
walk out of the station into pitch-darkness, 
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in an unfamiliar city with only a hazy mem- 
ory of directions. No taxis were in sight 
and it was only through the kindness of a 
passerby, who helped me locate a taxi, that 
I was able to reach my hotel in a short time. 
The willingness of this stranger to help 
me, at considerable inconvenience to him- 
self, was characteristic of an attitude one 
finds everywhere in England today. 

One's first experience of riding at night 
in a blacked-out city is something not soon 
to be forgotten. All that shows of the traf- 
fic lights are fine, small crosses scratched in 
the opaque paint which covers the lens, 
and the headlights of taxis and busses are 
shuttered so that a very dim glow shows 
about thirty feet in advance. Fortunately 
London taxi drivers are in a class by them- 
selves and know the city so intimately that 
little light is needed to guide them about. 
Later experience revealed that it is prin- 
cipally a question of becoming accustomed 
to this form of night driving and although 
there has been some increase in the rate of 
automobile accidents — particularly among 
pedestrians — it is nowhere nearly as high as 
one might expect. 

It is surprising how much light there is 
on the streets after dark. The traffic lights, 
the lights from busses and taxis and the oc- 
casional street lights, which are shielded 
from above and throw a dim glow on the 
walk below, provide sufficient illumination 
so that one can find his way, avoid bumping 
into other pedestrians or stumbling over 
curbs. Everyone carries a small flashlight, 
the bulb of which is covered with tissue 
paper to cut down its brilliance, and there 
is much goodhearted willingness to assist 
anyone lost. While I was told that the 
blackout was the most unpleasant thing of 
the war, particularly in the winter when 
there is considerable rain and fog, this was 
not the case during my visit. The army, 
navy, and air force men who throng the 
streets were all in a happy and cheerful 
mood, and, judging from some of my ob- 
servations, welcomed the opportunities 



which blackouts presented. None of the 
light which shows on the street is visible 
from above and is drastically reduced only 
during periods of actual raid. 

To an American accustomed to our stand- 
ard of diet the first few days of eating in 
English restaurants are something of a 
shock. This is not because the food is in- 
adequate, but rather because we are accus- 
tomed to so much more than we need. 
Every visitor to England is given food and 
clothing coupons in the same ratio as anyone 
else. The food coupons, however, must be 
turned over to the hotel once a week when 
the bill is paid. One can eat in any restau- 
rant without presentation of coupons, the 
purpose of collecting them at the hotel be- 
ing merely to prevent their misuse. 

Upon first appearance this seems a basic 
unfairness in the rationing system for if one 
has the money he can eat as many meals in 
restaurants each day as he wishes. Conse- 
quently anyone who is forced to eat at home 
and depend entirely upon his rationed food 
is at a comparative disadvantage. However, 
there are several ways by which this un- 
fairness is compensated through canteens 
and British Restaurants. Today the Eng- 
lish workman is earning more than ever 
before, which means he has more money 
to spend. This fact is further verified by 
the sales of clothes preponderantly in the 
better quality class. 

During the early stages of the war a 
series of restaurants was organized on a 
volunteer basis by a Russian woman, as a 
private philanthropy, since taken over by 
the government and known as British Res- 
taurants. Here anyone can get an excellent 
meal, with the same allotment of food as 
served in any of the expensive restaurants, 
the only difference being that it is operated 
by volunteer women, is cafeteria style, one 
must clear his own table after eating and 
meals are sold at cost. I had a very satis- 
factory meal consisting of various raw vege- 
tables as a first course, cottage pie, potatoes, 
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tea, rolls and a tart, which cost 30c. A few 
nights later, at the Ritz, dinner for two, 
better cooked perhaps and certainly served 
with more style, and with the addition of a 
bottle of wine, cost $7.80. 

Every organization having two hundred 
or more employees is required by the gov- 
ernment to operate a canteen. These are 
divided into classes depending on the type 
of work the employees perform. In all of 
them, however, workers are allowed an ex- 
tra food ration over that normally allowed 
to a restaurant. These canteens, like the 
British Restaurants, are operated at cost 
and the meals I had in them compare very 



favorably with any of the restaurants in 
London. The prices are comparable with 
those of British Restaurants. In this way 
inexpensive adequate meals are available 
to all. 

There are other socializing factors at work 
in England, factors which are impressing 
upon the average Englishman the fact that 
under organized, regulated conditions of liv- 
ing he can obtain better quality and more of 
it at a lower price than under prewar condi- 
tions. Around the munition factories the 
government has established hostels where 
employees live outside of working hours. 
Each hostel will accommodate from 600 
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to iooo people and is complete with living 
quarters, recreation hall, lounges, theatre, 
kitchen and bake shop, dining halls and in 
the women's hostels, with hairdressing and 
beauty parlors. Workmen have better ac- 
commodations, better entertainment, better 
food at a lower price than ever before, and 
it is my impression that some of the ele- 
ments of this type of communal living, as 
exemplified by hostels, canteens and Brit- 
ish Restaurants, will carry over into British 
society and thought after the war. 

Immediately upon arrival in England 
one is impressed by what seems to be a 
fundamental change in British personality. 
There is a cheerfulness and willingness to 
get things done today which seems quite 
foreign to those who knew England before 
the war. People on the streets walk with 
more vigor and directness. Perhaps the best 
illustration of what is happening in Eng- 
land today is provided by the telephone 
service which is completely jammed, due to 
the increasing demands placed upon it. 
This means that the Englishman has finally 
accepted the telephone as an instrument 
which has come to stay (one always felt he 
had some doubts about it in the past), that 
he is interested primarily in getting the job 
done in the quickest and most efficient man- 
ner and that delays are no longer tolerated. 
Whereas it was formerly customary to 
transact business by letter, much is now 
done by telephone as in this country. There 
is a tremendous admiration and respect for 
things American and one has a very definite 
feeling that Englishmen have become more 
like Americans. In fact this is the first trip 
I have ever made to England where I felt 
I was not in a foreign country! 

Everywhere one is impressed with the 
cheerful, courageous attitude of the British 
people and the stories from the time of 
Dunkirk make one realize that this was one 
of the great moments of their history. As 
one man told me, "We were glad when 
France finally fell because then we felt we 



were free of a weak ally who was only a 
liability, and we could go ahead with the 
business of winning the war by ourselves." 
This from a people who had not one fully 
equipped division in the whole of England; 
whose Home Guard units were armed at 
that time (as I was told by one I visited in 
a village of about 3000) with five shot 
guns, pitch forks, clubs, and butcher knives. 
This from a nation whose fighter squadrons 
were full, but had only six reserve fighter 
planes left. The whole country was de- 
fenseless and 20,000 parachute troops could 
have marched the length of the island with- 
out effective opposition. The British are 
extremely grateful for American aid which 
was so generously given at that time when 
thousands and thousands of rifles and small 
arms were sent over to arm their Home 
Guard units and the troops evacuated from 
Dunkirk. 

Upon first observation in London, bomb 
damage is nowhere nearly as great as one 
would expect. It is true there are areas 
which have been badly devastated, largely 
by fire, but this is restricted to certain areas. 
It is estimated that between four and five 
per cent of the buildings in London have 
been damaged and there are whole streets 
that remain as yet untouched. It is only 
when one looks closer that he begins to ob- 
serve the extent of the damage. The houses 
in which windows are boarded up are ob- 
viously empty and untenable; the empty 
spaces which once were buildings, the stores 
with windows partially boarded and only a 
small piece of glass in the center to let in 
light and to indicate that the firm is open 
for business — all these things show that 
bombings were severe and took their toll. 

Londoners take air raids and bombings 
in their stride, most of them staying in bed 
and feeling that their chances of being in- 
jured in the basement of a building are 
often as great as on the second floor. The 
air raid shelters are practically all deserted 
and now only a few timid, nervous souls 
sleep in the subways each night. 
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There are many stories about London 
of the peculiar effects of bomb blasts: in- 
stances where the blast has hopped over 
one house and knocked down one on the 
other side j where windows have been 
sucked out rather than blown in, of people 
sucked out of one building and blown 
through the windows of another; of per- 
sons found dead on the street without a 
mark on them and no apparent cause of 
death; of those brought into hospitals 
slightly confused but otherwise quite all 



force, and the WRNs with the navy. 

Women are doing their part to win the 
war just as much as the men. All women 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty- 
five who do not have children must register 
for some sort of war service. If they are 
single or if their husbands are in the armed 
forces they may be conscripted to work 
anywhere in England. They have their 
choice of working in industry, such as man- 
ufacturing or the munitions plants; of 
working on the farms helping to increase 




A Crew of English Women Workkrs 
Painters on houses for the vital building program. 



right, examination revealing that an ex- 
tremely minute particle of metal or stone 
had been blown with tremendous velocity 
completely through the head without seri- 
ous effect. 

Everywhere on the street one sees 
uniforms of the navy, air force and army, 
of all the divisions of the various free gov- 
ernments — the French, the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Norwegians, the Australians, the 
Canadians and the Americans. In addition 
to these, one sees the uniforms of the vari- 
ous women's services — the ATS, who serve 
with the army; the WAAFs, with the air 



the home production of food; or they may 
go into one of the women's services men- 
tioned above. 

One sees women bus drivers, women who 
work in the subways, women operating 
lathes and drill presses. In fact, almost 
every type of work except the heaviest sort 
is being done by British women today. 

Today England's whole spirit and effort 
is devoted to winning the war. There are 
few luxuries left although there is an ade- 
quate amount of the necessities to maintain 
a healthy life. There is a universal convic- 
tion that if England is to survive in the 
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future there must be a system of collective 
security and particularly there must be a 
close union with the United States. How 
this relationship can best be accomplished is 
still unformulated in the minds of the Eng- 
lish people. It ranges all the way from 
those who feel the United States and Eng- 
land should join as equal partners in a 
single nation, to the man in the railway 
coach who told me he "would be perfectly 
satisfied if England should become another 
state in the Union." 

There is in England a receptiveness and 
willingness to work out our mutual destiny 



which is not reflected by the people in this 
country j and a failure on our part to recog- 
nize and appreciate the importance of the 
situation and all that it implies can be one 
of the tragic occurrences in history. What is 
needed is a close mutual appreciation of 
what each nation stands for if any such 
union is to last. There is a general realiza- 
tion that this age will see the United States 
faced with her greatest opportunity to be of 
service to mankind and to the cause of 
peace. It all rests with us whether we ac- 
cept the challenge or pass it by as we did 
once before. 



PASTORAL 

Take my hand and we will leave the drone of talking peoples 

To steal into the unguarded green of the forest. 

Step quietly or we shall still the cricket's timeless beat, 

Or hush the sad lament of the wood dove. 

Far across the fields I can see the black shape 

Of the herons slowly circling upward — 

Look! And wait in the trembling stillness of the summer air, 

Wait for the sound of the world about us: 

I can feel the wind against my cheek, its fingers in my hair, 

I can smell the trailing odor of sweet briar. 

Then quick! Back to the clamor of midday — 

Faster, run across the green slope! 

For time has thrust its reflection across 

The breathless quiet of our pleasure, 

Sending the circles of its admonitions outward. 

Across the fields a clock chimes. 

Donet Meynell 
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LATIN AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 



By William H. Hobbs 



Responsibility for defense of the 
Americas has been shouldered by the 
United States almost from its birth 
as a nation. Just as in our time the inde- 
pendence of the Latin American republics 
was menaced by a coalition of totalitarian 
states, then a federation, the Holy Al- 
liance, which had been set up on the con- 
tinent of Europe after the fall of Napoleon. 
With the backing of France Spain seemed 
about to attempt a reconquest of her lost 
colonies in South America. 

Exhausted by our War of Independence 
and by the second war against Britain, we 
were weak militarily and financially and in 
no case to cope with such a coalition. How- 
ever, in 1823 without consulting the re- 
publics to the south we promulgated the 
Monroe Doctrine which declared: "the 
American continents ... are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future col- 
onization by any European powers. . . . 
We owe it to candor ... to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety." 

This challenge to the European coalition 
would have seemed the valor of ignorance 
had the doctrine not been suggested and 
actually backed by Great Britain, which 
feared the Holy Alliance. Ringed about as 
we were by oceans and with Britain, then 
more than at any time in her history supreme 
upon the seas, the American doctrine com- 
pelled respect. 



Almost throughout, and especially until 
our military power, actual or potential, at- 
tained formidable proportions, the Monroe 
Doctrine as directed toward continental 
powers in Europe has had the support of 
Great Britain. Openly it has been assailed 
by Europe only twice: first, when during 
our war between the states Napoleon III at- 
tempted to set up under Maximilian an 
empire in Mexico j again, during the ad- 
ministration of Theodore Roosevelt when 
the German Kaiser would have wrested a 
naval base from Venezuela. The threat to 
Mexico collapsed when at the close of the 
Civil War an army under Sheridan was 
ordered to the Mexican frontier j and that 
to Venezuela when the President notified 
the German Ambassador that the battle 
fleet of Admiral Dewey had been ordered 
to cruise in the Caribbean ready for instant 
action. 

Successful infringements of the Monroe 
Doctrine have, however, been made by 
Britain, and by ourselves who had promul- 
gated it. A decade only after its promulga- 
tion Britain appropriated from Argentina 
the Falkland Islands for a strong naval 
base ; and, somewhat later, from Honduras 
the coastal province of Belize, now known 
as British Honduras. We were at the time 
in no case to enter a protest, but when in 
1895 Britain became involved in a dispute 
with Venezuela over the boundary with 
British Guiana, President Cleveland in- 
voked the Monroe Doctrine and forced a 
settlement by arbitration. Any grateful 
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response from South American republics 
was blocked by the truculent declaration of 
Richard Olney, our Secretary of State, who 
had declared: "Today the United States 
is practically sovereign on this continent, 
and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which 
it confines its interposition." It is easy to 
understand how the doctrine has been cyni- 
cally referred to in Latin America as the 
"Olney Doctrine." 

Against ourselves the Latin American 
countries have charged many infringements 
of the doctrine. These have been: the an- 
nexation of Texas when it revolted from 
Mexico in 1845; the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia by conquest in 1 848 } the acquisition 
of Porto Rico by conquest from Spain in 
1 898 ; the setting up of the Piatt Amend- 
ment which would permit our intervention 
in Cuba; and the acquisition of the Canal 
Zone from Panama in 1903. Under Presi- 
dent Wilson we sent marines to invade 
Mexico in 19 14, Haiti in 19 15 and Nica- 
ragua as well as the Dominican Republic 
in 1916. Most of our own violations of the 
doctrine in principle have occurred either 
on our own frontiers or about the near 
Caribbean region, at times when chaotic 
conditions under unstable governments have 
threatened our own peace and security. 

Though the Monroe Doctrine was one 
for the protection of the Latin American 
republics, it had obviously been motivated 
because our own security required hemis- 
pherical defense. It was, moreover, uni- 
lateral, and the consent of the republics 
had not been asked. It is therefore no great 
wonder that their attitude toward us should 
have been hostile or that they have referred 
to us as the "Colossus of the North" and as 
"Yankee imperialists." Toward them also 
our attitude, it must be admitted, has gen- 
erally been contemptuous, all too often 
reflected in the brood of hangers-on sent 
them as ambassadors in reward for political 
services in the United States. Sprung from 
a proud race and our superiors in diplomacy 
as well as in the observance of punctilio, 



Latin Americans have resented this practice 
of ours. 

If those totalitarian nations which have 
desired the conquest of Latin American 
states have been frustrated in their open 
attempts by the challenge of the Monroe 
Doctrine, they have resorted to slower, in- 
sidious methods of infiltration of their 
nationals with the intent, through this << bor- 
ing from within," to plant states within 
states which would ultimately rise in revo- 
lution, and, with the aid of the home coun- 
try, take over the government. This is a 
technique which has reached its culmination 
under Hitler and is now familiar to all the 
world. 

As long ago as the eighteen nineties ac- 
tivities of the Germans in the southern 
provinces of Brazil and in the neighboring 
provinces of Argentina had come to be rec- 
ognized as a menace to those states and had 
often been referred to in political writings. 
In Argentina not only the Germans but the 
Italians had adopted this practice and, 
somewhat later, the Japanese in Brazil and 
Peru. Such heavy infiltration was favored 
by the dual citizenship of these totalitarian 
states, which permitted the acquisition of 
citizenship in the Latin American state 
while retaining real allegiance to the parent 
nation. 

The German colonization particularly 
had been managed by a special bureau in 
Berlin and operated locally through a host 
of agents housed within the German em- 
bassies. These officials watched over the 
German nationals, collected tribute and 
taxes for the Berlin government and when 
thought necessary threatened and generally 
terrorized the German citizens. Separate 
schools and churches were maintained, 
births, marriages and deaths were regis- 
tered with the German consulates and the 
German language was everywhere used. 

Under the Third Reich the tempo of all 
these activities was accelerated j money was 
expended on a large scale for propaganda, 
newspapers and the radio were subsidized, 
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key industries were acquired and on a vast 
scale airlines were developed which could 
become means of gaining control of the 
state when the time should be ripe for rev- 
olution. These activities were especially 
noteworthy in the three large ABC coun- 
tries south of the Equator (Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile), whose agricultural and 
mineral products were those most needed 
by Germany. 

To Hermann Rauschning Hitler said: 
"We will create a new Germany in South 
America," and of Brazil specifically: "We 
shall create a new Germany there. We shall 
find everything we need." The staples 
needed especially were meat, wheat, corn, 
cotton, wool, sugar, coffee, cacao, oilseeds, 
hides, iron (the largest deposits in the 
world and the richest), gold, quartz-crystal 
and, potentially, rubber as well. Argentina 
offered a still greater yield of meat and 
cereals. Chile would supply nitrates, cop- 
per and sulphur. Brazil particularly offered 
vast fields for colonization and could sup- 
port a population of at least 300 million 
people as against the 45 millions at the 
present time. Under German rule and or- 
ganized as a state baby farm with the males 
raised as janissaries on the Reich formula, 
the nation in control of Brazil could domi- 
nate the western hemisphere. Heute ge- 
hort uns Deutschland, Morgen die ganze 
welt. "Today Germany is ours, tomorrow 
the whole world." This is the German war 
cry set up by Hitler. 

The three great totalitarian nations now 
united as the Axis powers are the three 
which have plans of conquest in South 
America, but with Germany dominant. A 
program has been fully mapped out for the 
conquest of Latin America. The first area 
to be conquered embraces the province of 
Buenos Aires in Argentina, together with 
Uruguay and the southern provinces of 
Brazil and southern Paraguay. This pros- 
pective German state is limited on the 
north by the twenty-fifth degree of South 
Latitude, on the west by the meridian of 



sixty-five degrees West Longitude, and ex- 
tends south as far as Bahia Blanca. It is the 
region of heaviest German and Italian in- 
filtration and includes the estuary of the 
Plate river, which controls all access to the 
vast hinterland to the north. 

The second region for conquest, which is 
referred to as the "totalitarian United 
States of the South," embraces the south 
Argentine province of Patagonia joined to 
southern Chile. This area of more than 
330,000 square miles and in large part 
little known, has a population of only 200,- 
000, but it could support several millions. 
Its present population is largely of alien 
stock with Germans predominating and 
strongly Nazi-minded. Its Argentine section 
has long been neglected by the govern- 
ment and now it has a separatist move- 
ment so advanced that its Fuhrer argues 
that Argentina can neither control nor de- 
fend it. The provinces, he declares, are 
virtually conquered lands. This area, it 
should be especially noted, includes the 
Magellan Straits so important for the 
United States if the Panama Canal should 
be put out of use. 

Third in the program of German con- 
quest is the area to the west of the first 
province, and it includes western Argen- 
tina, northern Chile, with Peru and Ecua- 
dor as far north as Guayaquil and Iquitos. 

The fourth province in the German 
scheme of conquest is the Caribbean region 
as far north as Mexico and including the 
Canal Zone together with northern Colom- 
bia and Venezuela. The vast area of Brazil, 
which is very friendly to the United States, 
and the hinterlands of Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and the Guianas, are in this program 
left to the last after they have been en- 
circled on the south, west and north. 

During the last decade changes within 
the western hemisphere have been nothing 
short of epoch-making as regards the atti- 
tude of the American states toward one 
another, the hold of the Axis powers over 
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them and the conditions of possible defense 
against these powers. This period corre- 
sponds with that of the Franklin Roosevelt 
Administration and also of the rise to power 
of Adolf Hitler. These transformations 
have been so remarkable as to be almost 
unbelievable. 

If we except Argentina, the attitude of 
the Latin American republics toward their 
great northern neighbor has been changed 
from a scarcely veiled hostility to friendli- 
ness and even cordiality ; and even with the 
Argentine, where there is a hostile adminis- 
tration, probably eighty-five per cent of the 
people are friendly to the United States. 
These changes are explained by the "good 
neighbor" policy and by the repercussions 
of World War II. 

Among the first expressions of the 
"good neighbor policy" were Mr. Roose- 
velt^ abrogation of the Piatt Amendment, 
which had left us free to intervene in Cuba, 
and also the withdrawal of the marines who 
had been stationed in some Central Ameri- 
can states. In 1933, the President called a 
conference of the Latin American states to 
meet in Montevideo with Secretary Hull, 
the United States delegate. This high of- 
ficial did not hesitate to make calls upon 
Latin American ministers in advance of the 
conference and so establish friendly relations 
with them. At the conference he declared: 
"No government need fear any inter- 
vention on the part of the United States 
under the Roosevelt Administration." 

At a second congress called by the Presi- 
dent and held at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
Mr. Roosevelt himself attended and made 
the declaration: "We pledge ourselves 
never to use force or to intervene in the 
collection of debts." At Lima in 1938 at a 
third conference, the twenty-one Ameri- 
can states signed a declaration of solidarity 
of the Americas. 

In September 1939 Hitler precipitated 
the war in Europe by his blitz attack upon 
Poland, and within the same month the 
fourth American conference was held at 



Panama, at which neutrality and finance 
committees were set up with permanent of- 
fices in Rio and Washington. 

The blitzkrieg in Europe had been 
planned to achieve complete victory by 
September, 1940, when payments on the 
barter plan for already furnished food 
products had been promised to Brazil and 
Argentina, and trade on a greatly enlarged 
scale had been promised for the future. 
With Europe cut off by the blockade and 
with Hitler's victory postponed, these South 
American countries, and in less degree the 
others, were found in great distress, al- 
though their trade with the United States 
had been considerably extended. To tide 
them over a distressful waiting period with- 
out income and with their products piling 
up and deteriorating, the United States 
through its Export-Import Bank made 
generous loans to individual states which 
ran into the tens of millions. Axis firms in 
Latin America and the firms which traded 
with them were placed upon a United 
States black list, as a result of which many 
of them were forced out of business. 

The vast German Condor airline system 
of Brazil, of which much had been ex- 
pected in future control of Brazil, was 
grounded through the black-listing of a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil which had sup- 
plied their fuel. The German Avianca sys- 
tem of Colombia, with its airlines close to 
the Panama Canal, was taken over by the 
Colombian government, and is now oper- 
ated by the Pan-American-Grace Airline. 
The Italian airline from Berlin via Rome 
and Dakar to Natal, Rio, Buenos Aires and 
Santiago, upon which line German agents 
and their materials had been carried, and 
the nearly parallel Air France line, were 
both grounded, so that today not a single 
Axis-controlled plane is operating in South 
America. Severance of transportation with 
Europe is all but complete. 

In July, 1940, a fifth American con- 
ference was held at Havana and culminated 
in the Act of Havana, under the terms of 
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which "Any American Republic shall have 
the right to act in the manner which its own 
defense or that of the continent requires." 
This momentous document was signed by 
all the twenty-one republics. Under its de- 
lightfully indefinite phraseology the de- 
fense of the hemisphere was for the first 
time made multilateral, and the United 
States with the consent of its neighbors to 
the south was empowered to protect those 
neighbors and to take over and rule the 
colony of any non-American state within 
the hemisphere whenever this colony was 
in danger of changing its sovereignty and 
passing under the control of a potentially 
hostile power. Our establishment of naval 
and air stations in Greenland and Iceland 
and our action in connection with the 
French island of Martinique have been in 
accord with this act. 

The latest of the American conferences 
was held in Rio during the month of Janu- 
ary 1942, and after this conference rela- 
tions with the Axis powers were broken off 
by all the republics with the exceptions of 
Argentina and Chile. The failure of Chile 
to join the majority of the states appears to 
have arisen not alone because of its vulnera- 
bility with an almost undefended coastline 
facing Japan 2,3CX) miles in length, but for 
the further reason that a presidential elec- 
tion was coming on with a vital issue the 
nation's attitude toward the Axis powers. 
Two days after the Rio conference had 
been concluded the election was held and 
Rios, the anti-Axis candidate, was elected 
by a substantial majority. 

While this is being written all Latin 
American republics as far south as the Isth- 
mus are our allies in war with the Axis 
powers, and in South America itself all 
states except the two southernmost have 
broken relations. This has placed Mexican 
and Central American ports, in addition to 
those already leased to us, at the disposal 
of the war forces of the United States, and 
these with the bases acquired from Britain 
in exchange for our over-age destroyers 



supply an adequate network for the Carib- 
bean region. Today additional air and naval 
bases have been constructed so as to extend 
the Caribbean stations along the coast of 
the Guianas and Brazil to Natal, diagonally 
opposite Dakar and distant from it only 
1,600 miles. From Natal the series is ex- 
tended southwestward well beyond the 
bulge of Brazil. The main ferry for our 
bombers to the Near East, India and China 
is now over these bases to Natal and thence 
across the Atlantic and the Gulf of Guinea 
to and across African Free French territory. 

For our war forces to operate southward 
beyond Natal, or on the west coast to the 
southward of the bulge in Peru, would in- 
volve great difficulties. Yet it is vital to our 
own security and that of our neighboring 
states that we have the use for our fleet of 
the Straits of Magellan, now under the 
sovereignties of Argentina and Chile with 
German citizens upon its borders. How- 
ever, the Act of Havana would permit us 
to fortify the Magellan Straits. Fortunately 
the British have a strong naval base in the 
Falklands flanking the eastern entrance to 
the Straits, and Uruguay, against opposi- 
tion by the Argentines, has negotiated with 
us for use of a naval base in her territory 
near the vital entrance to the river Plate. 

The "good neighbor policy" and the war 
have thus together considerably simplified 
for us the problem of the defense of the 
hemisphere. Our common need has brought 
us together, so that for the most part we are 
acting in the interest of our common secur- 
ity. The war of the Axis powers has re- 
vealed the method by which these powers, 
and especially Germany and Japan, make 
use of German and Japanese infiltration to 
foster revolt and in bloodless revolutions 
take over the nations with the aid of treach- 
erous fifth columns. Some of the South 
American states, particularly Brazil, have 
already adopted stern measures against 
their alien subjects. 

Though the cordial feeling now existing 
among the American republics with the 
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alliances which have resulted from the war 
have brought us near together, yet as re- 
gards the future we must not be blind to 
the fact that vital interests such as recipro- 
cal trade relations may exert an alienating 
influence which is even stronger. The 
Argentine particularly and Brazil, in some- 
what lesser degree, have export products 
which Germany needs and which we do 
not, since we already have such products 
in exportable quantities. The Argentines 
also need industrial products which Ger- 
many can supply in exchange for meat and 
wheat. One of the partial solutions of this 
problem may be the development of more 
trade between the Latin American repub- 
lics, as yet hardly existent, largely from 
lack of adequate transportation. Brazil has 
much mineral wealth with vast beds of 
rich iron ore, and though she lacks a coking 
variety of coal, these resources are now 
beginning to be developed. Brazil could 



become industrialized and supply the needs 
of Argentina, which is as poor in mineral 
as it is rich in agricultural wealth. 

One of the most encouraging elements 
in the future situation is that the United 
States will at the close of the war be left 
with great bombers numbered by the tens 
of thousands, and with crews to operate 
them. These so far as they are not needed 
for police purposes in a chaotic world can 
be easily transformed into commercial 
planes. It is already clear that air trans- 
port will to a large extent replace rail and 
highway transportation, and nowhere so 
much as in Latin America, where present 
development is largely limited to the lit- 
toral and where natural conditions stand in 
the way of through rail and highway trans- 
portation. Such planes, moreover, can again 
and expeditiously be put upon a war foot- 
ing as they may be needed for the defense 
of the hemisphere. 



RECOLLECTION 

Sometimes it seems that I recall 

Some vague half-dream, when I was small, 

Of crusted snow upon a hill, 

Of winter's breath, a frosty chill — 

And leafless forests, stark and still 

As plaster mould. 
The sun had set with slanting rays 
That made the icy fields ablaze 

With pallid gold. 
And still among my fading dreams, 
Whene'er I catch their trailing gleams, 
Through all these years that vision seems 

So chill — so cold. 

Augusta Walker 
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GALILEO GALILEI 

By Roy Wood Sellars 



prrp^HE distribution in terms of place and 
| nationality of the six great names 
-W- which mark the birth of modern as- 
tronomy and physics is such a remarkable 
exemplification of the successful working of 
cultural internationalism that I feel called 
upon to note it. Germany and Poland dis- 
pute over Copernicus while to southern 
Germany and Austria goes the name of 
Kepler. Galileo was the contribution of 
Italy to science and the philosophy of na- 
ture. Then we pass to the north and west 
and in succession have Descartes in France, 
Huygens in Holland and Newton in Eng- 
land. These were the stars of the first 
magnitude and were surrounded by many 
who were co-workers in the universities and 
in the rising academies, for there was need 
of stimulus, encouragement and support. 

It was in this fashion that an interna- 
tional republic of scientists and thinkers was 
formed within Europe at the very time 
that the so-called Respublica Christiana of 
the Middle Ages was torn asunder by re- 
ligious dissension and the growth of dynas- 
tic nationalism. And it is interesting to note 
how Latin alternated with the vernacular 
in the publications of this transitional time. 
Very often an author wrote one book in 
Latin and followed it with another in the 
language of his country. Descartes and 
Hobbes proceeded in this fashion. And the 
same is true of Galileo who, however, pre- 
ferred his native tongue for expression and 
publication. He was, in fact, a master of 



vigorous exposition and, in certain in- 
stances, this gift and his dramatic sense 
somewhat betrayed him. 

Galileo was born in Pisa in 1564, the 
son of Vincenzio Galilei, an impoverished 
nobleman with a passion for music and 
mathematics. This delight in both music 
and mathematics was inherited by Galileo 
and developed by him despite his father's 
early attempts to distract him from them. 
I may remark in passing that this union of 
music, mathematics and physics seems to 
have become dominant and appears even 
today in the creator of the theory of rela- 
tivity. But the pattern had long ago been 
set by Pythagoras who taught a cosmic 
harmony which would appear as music to 
attuned ears. 

A few dates must surely be given so that 
our historical sense may not feel aggrieved. 
We have already noted the year of Gali- 
leo's birth. He died in 1642, just a century 
after the death of Copernicus and actually 
on the very day of the birth of Newton. 
These are strange coincidences in chron- 
ology which we assume have mnemic, but 
no astrological, significance. But, as if these 
coincidences were not sufficient, the Italian 
would remark that Michelangelo died 
on the very day that Galileo Galilei saw 
the light, as if, as one writer puts it, "Italian 
science had been destined to take over the 
glory of Italian art." 

The father wanted his son to be a phy- 
sician and not to waste his time on music 
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and mathematics. These pathetic fathers 
who propose! Even in those days there 
was money in medicine and law, not to be 
expected by the unwary devotees of Euclid 
and Pythagoras. Archimedes had not yet 
fully come to his own to point the way to a 
pecuniary golden mean in engineering and 
applied mathematics, though the career of 
da Vinci was prophetic. 

In connection with Galileo's later math- 
ematical proficiency it is interesting to note 
the birth of the first of the three stories or 
myths which embellish his life. His father 
had sternly refused him instruction but 'tis 
said that he overheard tutorial lessons 
from the doorway and so began the study 
of Euclid. The other two stories are, of 
course, the tale of the falling bodies from 
the tower of Pisa and the muttered "And 
yet it does move" of the Inquisition period. 
The swinging lamps of the cathedral seen 
as pendulums swaying from side to side in 
equal time could not have been the ones 
usually mentioned, for they were installed 
later. But even the phlegmatic English 
had their myth of the falling apple for 
Newton. And what Americans can cast the 
first stone if they stop to remember the 
colorful stories they have woven around the 
founding fathers! Even old John Brown 
of Ossawatomie has his saga. In any case, 
Galileo switched from medicine to math- 
ematics and physics and so distinguished 
himself that he became a lecturer in them 
at his alma mater at the age of twenty-five. 

It was around his activities while a 
teacher at Pisa that the second myth later 
developed which has found an endeared 
place in all books which have sought to 
dramatize the clash between Aristotelianism 
and the new physics. I refer, of course, to 
the story of experiments with bodies of 
varying weights and materials dropped 
from the leaning tower of Pisa, a tower 
designed by nature and art for just such an 
experiment. Now Professor Lane Cooper 
has applied critical methods with disillu- 



sioning results. It is a beautiful example of 
applied scholarship entitled Aristotle, Gali- 
leo, and the Tower of Pisa. He points out, 
for instance, how Galileo in the Two New 
Sciences assigns to Aristotle a statement the 
latter never made, all for the sake of dra- 
matic effect. But if you read the passage 
carefully you will see that Galileo hedges 
and does not pretend to quote Aristotle 
directly on this point. "I greatly doubt," 
he writes, "that Aristotle ever tested by 
experiment whether it be true that two 
stones, one weighing ten times as much as 
the other, if allowed to fall, at the same 
instant, from a height of, say, one hundred 
cubits, would so differ in speed that when 
the heavier had reached the ground, the 
other would not have fallen more than ten 
cubits." But the imagination of storytellers 
had something now on which to work. 

It is really too bad to rob textbook 
writers and popularizers of the notion of a 
struggle between a priori philosophy and 
empirical science of this gem of their col- 
lection. But Andrade, Wolfwill and Lane 
Cooper seem to have made their point with 
material to spare. It is amusing to read the 
elaborations of the myth started by Viviani, 
the earliest biographer of Galileo, who 
wrote more than twelve years after the 
death of Galileo and well over sixty years 
after the assumed date of the episode at 
Pisa. From the many choice specimens I 
select, as one of the least lengthy, the story 
as told by R. A. Gregory in a book with the 
inspiring title: Discovery, or the Spirit and 
Service of Science: 

Members of the University of Pisa and other 
onlookers are assembled in the space at the foot 
of the wonderful leaning tower of white marble 
in that city one morning in the year I 59 1 . A 
young professor climbs the spiral staircase until 
he reaches the gallery surmounting the seventh 
tier of arches. The people below watch him as 
he balances two balls on the edge of the gallery, 
one weighing a hundred times more than the 
other. The balls are released at the same instant, 
and are seen to keep together as they fall through 
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the air until they are heard to strike the ground 
at the same moment. Nature has spoken with no 
uncertain sound, and has given an immediate 
answer to a question debated for two thousand 
years. 

It was all as simple as that. Into the 
complete origins of this dramatic myth this 
is no place to enter. Our interest is rather 
in the clash of principles symbolized. It is 
generally acknowledged that the ancients 
were lacking in dynamical conceptions. As 
Duhem points out, they had at best the 
vague common-sense feeling of inertia but 
had not completely analyzed it. The result 
was that while questions and statements 
about falling bodies abounded, nothing was 
clear-cut and definite. And it is interesting 
to note that Alexandrians, like Hero, are 
no better off in this matter than the Aris- 
totelians. 

To Aristotle the main question in dis- 
pute was the possibility of a void. And 
here he was arguing against the atomists 
who, following Leucippus and Democritus, 
accepted a cosmic void of the nature of 
absolute space. We have this tradition ex- 
pressed by the Latin philosopher-poet, 
Lucretius, a writer well known at the time 
of the Renaissance. Let me quote the cru- 
cial passage * 

All things that fall through water and thin air, 
these things must needs quicken their fall in 
proportion to their weights just because the body 
of water and the thin nature of air cannot check 
each thing equally, but give place more quickly 
when overcome by heavier bodies. But, on the 
other hand, the empty void cannot .... support 
anything; . . . wherefore all things must needs 
be borne on through the calm void, moving at 
equal rate with unequal weights. 

Aristotle, it would seem, grants this de- 
duction but argues that there is no void. 
The question for him was that of a fall 
through a medium. As a matter of fact 
Aristotle does not use the equivalent of the 
word fall but a Greek word which can best 
be translated as 'impulse' or 'momentum'. 

Now I am not defending Aristotle here, 



for his kinetic ideas were completely in- 
adequate. I am merely pointing out that, 
from the logical standpoint, the question 
at issue is far more complex than it is 
usually conceived to be. As a matter of 
fact, Aristotle was, in intention, an em- 
piricist. He wanted to observe and even 
experiment and we have accounts of his 
biological experiments and observations. 
But it is next to impossible to experiment 
in dynamics until you set up some guiding 
principles. 

This is what Galileo did. He was ad- 
mittedly a rationalist with a gift for me- 
chanical experimentation. He tells us, in 
fact, that he first determined by reason 
what should happen. For him experiments 
were confirmations and also valuable for 
their effect upon the uninstructed. In short, 
like all the great scientists and thinkers of 
this period he was a Pythagorean rationalist 
and not what we might call a Baconian 
empiricist. Science was not for him simply 
an affair of going out and observing ob- 
vious facts. It was a matter of rational 
hypothesis and confirmatory observation. 

And in this approach he was but return- 
ing to the teaching of the ancients. It is 
not always fully enough realized that the 
Democritean - Pythagorean tradition had 
continued to exist and had been revived 
with the Renaissance. Platonism had con- 
tained much of this conception in itself; 
and we know that Galileo was in touch with 
the Platonic revival. But one needs only 
to go back to Copernicus to realize the 
assumptions guiding the rise of modern 
science. It was Pythagorean and it held that 
nature was the embodiment of mathemati- 
cal relations. There was expressed a faith 
in what was called the wisdom of nature 
{naturae sagacitas), a conviction that it 
would follow the mathematically simplest 
way. 

Now Aristotle had been dominated in 
his physics and astronomy by a complex 
theory of natural and unnatural motions 
which held, first, that only animate things 
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could move themselves, and, second, that 
motions in the heavens were of a quite 
different kind than those on earth. The 
perfect and natural motions of the heavenly 
bodies were circular, continuous and ex- 
ternal. Earthly motions were, on the other 
hand, expressive of an intrinsic heaviness 
and levity. Things constituted of earth 
tended to move towards the earth. Water 
was the next element in weight to earth j 
then came air, and finally fire, which 
tended to move upward. Any other type of 
motion demanded the interposition of an 
agent and was local. Having no conception 
of inertia, Aristotle theorized over the con- 
tinuance of motion after the apparent agent 
had ceased to act and worked out the 
hypothesis that the medium continued to 
operate. This was one point in his denial 
of a void. But, of course, he was empiricist 
enough not to believe in any great disparity 
in the fall through the air of weights of 
the same material. 

What, then, was the great achievement 
of Galileo in the field of dynamics? It was, 
as Lagrange long ago pointed out, that he 
deciphered laws of nature in events which 
had been happening before men's eyes but 
which they had not been able to analyze. 
It is uncertain that he ever got a completely 
clear conception of inertia but he did grasp 
the fact that forces were additive and he 
worked out the mathematical principles 
involved in fall and in ballistics. So far as 
possible he sought to give rigid demonstra- 
tions. Like Newton after him he refused 
to speculate about the ultimate causes. 
This is an important point when we re- 
member that the Cartesians accused New- 
ton of appealing to occult forces in his 
resort to universal gravitation. Speaking 
for the Author, who is also referred to as 
the Academician, Salviati remarks: 

The present docs not seem to be the proper time 
to investigate the cause of the acceleration of na- 
tural motion concerning which various opinions 
have been expressed by various philosophers, some 



explaining it by attraction to the center, others 
to repulsion between the small parts of the body, 
while still others attribute it to a certain stress in 
the surrounding medium which closes in behind 
the falling body and drives it from one of its 
positions to another. Now, all these fantasies, 
and others too, ought to be examined, but it is 
not really worth-while. At present, it is the pur- 
pose of our Author merely to investigate and to 
demonstrate some of the properties of accelerated 
motion (whatever the cause of this acceleration 
may be) ... . 

It is in precisely this same sense that 
Newton proclaimed that he did not concern 
himself with hypotheses. 

Galileo had been called to Padua which 
was in the territory under the control of 
the Venetians. Here he had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the development of tech- 
nology in the great naval arsenal at Venice. 
We know that he visited it frequently but 
we do not know in detail what effect it had 
upon him. I mention it because there is 
little doubt that the growth of modern 
science was affected by the technological 
advance of the times which had gone far 
beyond that of the ancient world. Instru- 
mentation was to play an ever-increasing 
role in discovery. 

It was while he was at Padua that the 
rumor of the invention of the telescope up 
in Holland reached Galileo. Stirred by the 
possibilities of such an instrument, he im- 
mediately set to work to construct one on 
optical principles. Thereupon followed in 
quick succession observations of an amazing 
sort in this virgin field. He discovered the 
sunspots, though here he had been antici- 
pated by Fabricius, the moons of Jupiter, 
the phases of Venus, the starry nature of 
the Milky Way. Europe was startled as 
one discovery followed another, all tend- 
ing to confirm the Copemican-Keplerian 
conception of the universe. 

And so we are brought nearer to the 
tragic conflict between Galileo and the 
Church. 
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Galileo had embraced the Copernican 
view quite early although he had not pub- 
licly announced the fact. In a letter written 
to Kepler in 1597 he informs the latter 
that he is a Copernican but thinks it unwise 
to declare it. It was only three years after 
this date that Bruno perished at the stake 
for his Copernican and other heresies. It 
is probable that, if Galileo had remained 
at Padua under the power of Venice, he 
might have escaped his later, very un- 
pleasant, experience with the Inquisition. 
But, desiring more leisure, he accepted an 
offer from the Medician Grand Duke of 
Tuscany to become his official mathemati- 
cian. It is noteworthy that the College of 
the Inquisition took in 161 6 the significant 
step of entering the work of Copernicus on 
the list of forbidden books. When we bear 
in mind the fact that Galileo was a self- 
confident and somewhat belligerent indi- 
vidual with marked literary ability, we can 
see that a clash could not be far distant. 

Into the details of this conflict, which 
has been the subject of so much contro- 
versy, it is needless to enter. Jealousies of 
all sorts entered to determine the method 
and outcome. Galileo had used the name 
"Simplicio" for the representative of the 
old view and, while it had historical pre- 
cedent as the name of a commentator on 
Aristotle, it had also in it a note of ridicule, 
not lost to all concerned. But we must 
remember that Galileo's very prominence 
made it a cause celebre y and so symbolic of 
a crisis in theological theory. Thus the 
"Dialogue on the Two Chief World-Sys- 
tems became the point of departure for a 
continuing struggle between science and 
cosmic views long identified with the 
Christian religion. It was not until 1822 
that the College of Cardinals declared it 
permissible to teach the Copernican theory 
in Catholic countries. 

It was in connection with his struggle 
with the Inquisition that the third myth 
appeared to decorate the stories of Gali- 
leo's life; the tale is that, after his recanta- 



tion, he muttered to himself: "And yet it 
does move." Perhaps this tale expresses 
the general belief that a conviction so evi- 
denced by years of work could not be 
quickly relinquished. 

It was after this period that he composed 
the Discourses on Two New Sciences to 
which we have already referred in connec- 
tion with the discussion of the laws of 
falling bodies. It was published in Holland 
in 1638. Many hold this to be his epochal 
work because of the role it played in the 
development of modern science. While his 
astronomical discoveries were impressive, 
they were largely observational in character 
and were consequences of the magnifying 
power of the telescope. His final blindness 
was probably due to the years of persistent 
telescopic observation, particularly as re- 
gards the sun. He was an indefatigable 
worker, even in his last illness inventing a 
way of connecting the pendulum with a 
clock, a job which Huygens completed. 

I have said little of the man himself. 
Some of you may have seen his portrait 
in the Pitti Palace Gallery. Large-nosed, 
bushy-browed, with a high forehead and 
keen eyes, it is the face of a vigorous, in- 
telligent man. We hear stories of his love 
of gardening and appreciation of good wine. 

It would seem fitting, in conclusion, to 
make some effort to interpret the shift in 
outlook of which Galileo has become the 
historical symbol. It was not created by 
him alone but had been maturating for at 
least two hundred years. It goes farther 
back than that even, for research has shown 
that the power of mathematical analysis had 
steadily grown during the latter part of the 
Middle Ages. Oresme, bishop of Lisieux 
in 1377, is one of the startling examples of 
such scientific achievement. The medieval 
picture is not as simple as it has been tradi- 
tionally painted. 

The fusion of Aristotle's teachings with 
the astronomy of Ptolemy gave the Christ- 
ian world a cosmos which harmonized with 
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the biblical picture. For this outlook the 
universe is, in its externals, as it is sensu- 
ously perceived j the heavens above and 
the earth beneath. Aristotle was an empir- 
icist in intention j and to his eyes the uni- 
verse fell quite sharply into two regions 
different in quality and standing. Like the 
Greeks in general he was a finitist and an 
admirer of the sphere and the circle as 
perfect figures. In these figures motion 
could return on itself eternally. But the 
earth, while also eternal, was subject to 
change, corruption and generation. And, 
being a conservative, he felt that religious 
traditions and beliefs supported this di- 
chotomy. The stars were divine, and the 
Prime Mover lay beyond the circle of the 
first heavens. The rest of the scheme he 
took in its essentials from Eudoxus. 

Now Aristotle had a qualitative concep- 
tion of things by reason of his very empiri- 
cism. They are much as they seem, hot, 
cold, moist, dry, with a material base which 
signifies little more than the potentiality of 
change. His stress was upon form and pur- 
pose and not on mechanism and efficient 
causality. The springs of change lie in de- 
sire and not in impact as the atomists held. 
His knowledge or biology and of art with 
their indications of form re-enforced this 
perspective. Quantity and mechanism took 
a subordinate place. 

But it was a new and more complex 
world which was arising in Europe. Aris- 
totle and the Church could not keep men's 
minds from the thought of other possi- 
bilities. And we must not forget that Aris- 
totle never dominated the ancient world. 
His was but one voice among many others. 
And so we find Cusanus in the fifteenth 
century fascinated by the idea of infinity 
and grasping the idea of the relativity of 
observed motion. Even the notion of in- 
ertia was rising to the surface of his mind. 
He asserts that wherever man finds himself 
— on the earth, the sun or one of the stars 
— he will always believe himself to stand 
at the center. 



Copernicus came in contact with ancient 
heliocentric theories in his studies in the 
universities of northern Italy. Already the 
ferment was working. Bruno taught the 
infinity of the universe and the relativity 
of motion, going farther in his speculations 
than the careful and precise Copernicus. 
Telesio broke with the conception of form 
and stressed the idea of force. Disputations 
accompanied by the resort to corporeal 
weapons occurred in Padua in 1573 De " 
tween Telesians and Aristotelians. It is 
interesting, in point of fact, to note that the 
north of Italy had become the home of 
reaction. Telesio and Bruno were both 
southerners. And so we can understand 
why Galileo found his colleagues at Padua 
so set in their ways. Probably, also, the 
Counter Reformation was already having 
its effect in hardening oppositions. 

The mentality which resulted is well 
illustrated in the much-quoted letter from 
Galileo to Kepler. 

I wish, my dear Kepler, that we could have a 
good laugh together at the extraordinary stu- 
pidity of the mob. What do you think of the 
foremost philosophers of this University? In 
spite of my oft-repeated efforts and invitations, 
they have refused with the obstinacy of a glutted 
adder, to look at the planets or the Moon or my 
glass .... Why must I wait so long before I can 
laugh with you? Kindest Kepler, what peals 
of laughter you would give forth if you heard 
with what arguments the foremost philosopher 
of the University opposed me, in the presence 
of the Grand Duke at Pisa labouring with his 
logic-chopping argumentations as though they 
were magical incantations wherewith to banish 
and spirit away the new planets out of the sky. 

It was the case of a theory killed by new 
facts. The artificial boundary between the 
heavens and the earth was to be erased 
from men's thoughts. 

The close correlation between an im- 
proving technology and the rise of me- 
chanics as a theoretical science is indicated 
by the opening paragraph of the First Day 
in the Two Sciences. It begins thus: 
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The constant activity which you Venetians 
display in your famous arsenal suggests to the 
studious mind a large field for investigation, es- 
pecially that part of the work which involves 
mechanics; for in this department all types of 
instruments and machines arc constantly being 
constructed by many artisans, among whom 
there must be some who, partly by inherited ex- 
perience and partly by their own observations have 
become highly expert and clever in explanation. 

And Sagredo replies: 

You are quite right. Indeed, I myself, be- 
ing curious by nature, frequently visit this place 
for the mere pleasure of observing the work of 
those who, on account of their superiority over 
other artisans, we call "first rank men." Con- 
ference with them has often helped me in the 
investigation of certain effects, including not 
only those which are striking but also those 
which are recondite and almost incredible. 

In Galileo, then, all these tendencies 



came together, the increased interest in 
mathematics, the greater knowledge of the 
work of Appollonius and Archimedes, the 
concern with ballistics, the development of 
experimental technique, a greater freedom 
of thought, more specialization. His was 
the glory of bringing science into the lab- 
oratory and making of mechanics an affair 
of both rational principles and ingenious 
control. His one great work dealt with 
the heavens, the other with the earth ; and 
yet it seems that he never grasped the idea 
of bringing them together. These things, 
like inventions, come step by step. It re- 
mained for Newton to unite the heavens 
and the earth by adding the work of Kep- 
ler to that of Galileo and, through the law 
of gravitation, establishing celestial me- 
chanics. But it was upon the shoulders of 
Galileo, the new Archimedes of Italy, 
that he stood. 



INEXPRESSIVE DAY 

The day 

was dark and sullen ; trees 
dripped gray. 
Meadows lay 

wrapped in a damp vesture 
of mist. Bees 
fumbled dull clover. 
The sun 

came as a brief gesture, 
only begun, 
and over. 

Towards evening, before the rain set in, 
a flutter 

in a wet sumach bush — 
a thrush 

found heart to utter 

three syllables — before the rain set in. 

Carl Edwin Burklund 
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By Robert C. Angell 



The ship of American education is 
steering an erratic course because 
there is a struggle going on in the 
pilothouse. The pilot, Traditionalism, has 
been assailed until his grasp upon the wheel 
is feeble. Eagerly trying to pry him loose 
are the Progressive Educators. Their efforts 
to seize control have been increasingly suc- 
cessful, and they are looking forward to 
the day when the body of Traditionalism 
will be committed to a watery grave. A 
shadow has recently fallen across their joy- 
ful expectations, however. It is the shadow 
of President Hutchins, Dr. Mortimer Ad- 
ler and a few disciples who are pushing in 
and laying rough hands upon the Progres- 
sive Educators from behind. This new band 
has as yet had little influence on the ship's 
course, but their itching fingers reach for 
the spokes. 

Such struggle among several would-be 
helmsmen is not reassuring to American 
parents whose children are on board. These 
adults wonder whether the precious cargo 
will be brought successfully to port, or 
whether the contest for the helm will cause 
the ship to fetch up on some reef. What 
they already know about the struggling 
pilots does not allay their fears. They real- 
ize that Traditionalism is senile, but they 
doubt whether either the professional edu- 
cators from Teachers College, Columbia, 
or the educational philosophers from the 
Midway, Chicago, have in mind a charted 



course that would bring the ship through, 
were it committed to their hands. 

President Hutchins' position has been 
ably set forth in a series of articles, the last 
of which appeared in the October, 1941, 
Harpers. It would be difficult to find an 
equally clear-cut exposition of the theories 
of the Progressive Educators, perhaps be- 
cause they do not wholly agree among 
themselves. John Dewey, though the 
founder of the movement, cannot be re- 
garded as its mouthpiece today because his 
disciples have taken a more extreme posi- 
tion than he has ever occupied. It will be 
near enough the mark for our purposes, 
however, if we define Progressive Educa- 
tion as that system of thought which advo- 
cates the child-centered school, relies on 
interest for motivation and subscribes to the 
principle of learning by doing. This posi- 
tion is not polar to that of Dr. Hutchins in 
all respects, but there is a basic conflict be- 
tween the two. It may help if we state that 
conflict in its simplest terms before criticiz- 
ing the doctrines of the two antagonists. 

Progressive Education arose as the an- 
tithesis to the traditional curriculum and 
formal methods. Children drudging away 
at Latin conjugations and quadratic equa- 
tions were to be saved from their drudgery. 
They were to study subjects whose bearing 
upon their own lives they could understand. 
Thus their interest would be aroused, and 
the confining discipline of the schoolroom 
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would no longer be necessary. The felt 
need of the individual child was to be one, 
if not the chief, criterion for the selection 
of content. In its extreme form this meant 
the adoption of a project method by which 
every child could progress at his own rate 
and, to a large extent, in his own direction. 

Though Progressive Education has had 
full sway in only a handful of private in- 
stitutions, its point of view has pervaded 
the public school systems to such an extent 
as to make it a major force in contemporary 
education. The curriculum, both at the ele- 
mentary and high school levels, has re- 
sponded to its call for courses that have 
immediate meaning for the pupils. Teach- 
ers have become more lenient in their de- 
mands and are hopefully relying upon the 
interest of the children to motivate their 
learning. Less of the work is in the form 
of textbook assignments and more in the 
form of projects which involve the hand- 
ling of materials or the reading of current 
newspapers, magazines and books. A ludi- 
crous example of how far this program may 
be carried is furnished by a case, reported 
to me by a college student, of a high school 
girl who earned her semester's geometry 
credit by making an imitation stained-glass 
window of geometric design out of cello- 
phane. There is no fault to be found with 
artistic work, but it does seem unfair to the 
girl to lead her to suppose that she is thus 
learning geometry. 

There is a difference between saying that 
all education should be motivated by inter- 
est and saying that all interests should be 
met by formal education. The Progressive 
Educator is theoretically committed only 
to the former j but he frequently appears to 
believe also in the latter. This comes per- 
haps from his concern with the "whole 
child." At any rate in practice he tends to 
subscribe to a residual theory of the school's 
function: that it has a responsibility for 
satisfying all the developmental needs of 
the child that are not being adequately met 
by other agencies. Thus the care of the 



teeth, how to drive an automobile and 
many other skills demanded by modern 
life have made their way into the curricu- 
lum. 

President Hutchins, from his vantage 
point at the very heart of our American 
society, views this whole development with 
the greatest alarm. He wants to know 
whether it is wise to abdicate the curricu- 
lum-making function to the child. Implicit 
in all that he writes is the belief that the 
experience of the race, rather than the in- 
terest of the young person, should de- 
termine what subjects are to be taught in 
the schools. He thinks it particularly un- 
fortunate that boys and girls of the upper 
high school and lower college levels are 
not developing their intellects by wrestling 
with the great systems of thought provided 
by the tradition of Western culture. He is 
concerned because there is no study of aims 
and objectives, no attempt to make youth 
think about the problem of standards. The 
most important of all questions, he believes, 
is what constitutes the good life. Young- 
sters need to be made critically aware of it. 
He says, "Two basic theoretical questions 
are what is good and what is the order of 
goods. One who has faced these questions 
intelligently will hardly conclude that he 
should devote his life to the unremitting 
pursuit of the Almighty Dollar." 

The study of the great current of West- 
ern thought has another virtue in Dr. 
Hutchins* estimation. It will give our 
young people a common culture that might 
form a basis for the development of com- 
mon purposes and common goals. One of 
the great weaknesses of our society is the 
lack of such well appreciated values to 
serve as the basis for judging the wisdom 
of programs and policies. Without it we 
are unable to achieve a great civilization 
because we cannot reduce confusion to 
order. 

Nothing is more scorned by President 
Hutchins than vocational education. He 
thinks that skills can be learned more easily 
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and economically in the shop than in the 
school. Moreover, he believes that a lib- 
eral education is really more adaptive in 
this time of rapid social change because it 
equips the young to adjust readily and in- 
telligently to new situations. Vocational ed- 
ucation is all too likely to train for jobs that 
soon cease to exist. Finally, this sort of 
training encourages a conception of 'men as 
mere "hands," as instruments, rather than 
as free persons able to shape their own 
destinies. 

The argument between President Hutch- 
ins and the Progressive Educators is no 
sham battle. Whole institutions are carry- 
ing one banner or the other. Unless some- 
one comes forward with a third philosophy 
of education, all our high schools are likely 
to drift toward one of the two camps, and 
all our colleges fall in behind either St. 
John's or Bennington. Those of us who 
are not attracted by the program of either 
had better be getting our wits together. 

Many persons whose children have come 
under the ministrations of Progressive Edu- 
cation feel that the interest principle leads the 
child to an altogether disproportionate sense 
of his own importance and an altogether 
inadequate conception of his responsibility 
to learn what is needful for the welfare 
of his society. Such a devastating aside as 
that dropped by Professor Hocking of Har- 
vard in a recent article on morale repre- 
sents the attitude of many thoughtful 
adults: "The loafers, the passivists, and the 
unhappy products of progressive schools 
wait around 'to be interested/ on the as- 
sumption that the world owes them a con- 
tinuous thrill, the last and highest of the 
rights of man; the live ones take an inter- 
est." Thus the child-centered school leads 
to the child-centered child. Some young- 
sters themselves rebel against this situation. 
They become so tired of doing what they 
want to do that they ask to be required to 
do what is worth doing. 

Though few parents have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the effect on their chil- 



dren of President Hutchins' theories, many 
of them are alarmed at the prospect. It is 
not merely that they fear the absence of 
vocational training. They may even be 
able to accept his extremely dogmatic state- 
ment that "the notion of educating a man 
to live in any particular time or place, to 
adjust himself to any particular environ- 
ment, is . . . foreign to a true conception of 
education." But when he writes as if the 
education of today should be very much 
like that of the Middle Ages, they are dis- 
turbed. His emphasis on the ends of living 
to the almost complete exclusion of any 
consideration of the means thereto leaves 
these good people wondering whether he 
is aware that science has changed the face 
of the world and that, no matter what one's 
ends, one must be prepared to seek them 
with the aid of our recently acquired sys- 
tematic knowledge. The best of ends is not 
achieved by high thinking alone. 

The considered reactions of common 
people are not lightly to be tossed aside. 
When the smoke of their criticism rises 
there is more than likely to be some fire of 
fault. In this case it is possible that the 
citizens are unconsciously giving expression 
to a fundamentally more realistic concep- 
tion of the organized character of social life 
than that possessed by either of the rival 
schools of thought. However much its the- 
ory claims otherwise, Progressive Educa- 
tion has actually tended to put individual 
wishes before group values. Though the 
individualization of instruction need not 
lead to a neglect of the aims and aspirations 
of the society and of the individual's re- 
sponsibility for their promotion, it has in 
practice usually done so. On the other hand, 
the Hutchins plan of studying one hun- 
dred of the greatest books of Western cul- 
ture seems socially unrealistic too. It does 
not take account of the amount of instru- 
mental knowledge that is necessary to the 
operation of our complicated social machine. 
Can we expect that a graduate of St. John's, 
for instance, will have the necessary 
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systematic knowledge of chemistry to 
fit easily into the work of a first class medi- 
cal school? Is it not likely that he will have 
a fine grasp of the evolution of chemistry, 
of its relations to other streams of thought 
and of its cultural effects, but that he will 
be insufficiently drilled in the principles and 
formulas of chemistry as a modern scientist 
uses it? In short, may not the praiseworthy 
emphasis upon ends and values, and their 
criticism, be carried to an extreme that 
makes the students technologically illiter- 
ate? 

What would a theory of education that 
took account of sociological realities be like? 
This is a question that can be answered only 
in the most tentative manner at this time, 
but it is better to answer it thus than not 
to answer it at all. The sociologists are 
derelict in their duty if they do not come 
forward at this juncture with the best they 
have to offer. 

First, we must recognize that the schools 
are not the only, perhaps not the most im- 
portant, agency of education. Even today 
children learn a great deal in their families 
and pick up a good deal more through the 
newspapers, the radio, the movies and the 
casual associations of everyday life. It 
would be a grave error to assume that all 
that needs to be learned must be taught 
in the schools. A much safer approach 
would be to suppose that life teaches us 
most things, and that the schools are re- 
quired only for the particularly difficult, the 
more abstract, the more systematic bodies 
of knowledge. The notion that the school 
should be a complete society in miniature, 
so that all knowledge, skills and habits may 
there be acquired, is so wastefully duplica- 
tory as to be absurd. It is time the school 
recognized that it is only one training unit 
among many, and, as such, must fit into a 
co-operative program with other institu- 
tions of our society. 

Nor is it safe to proceed in terms of a 
residual theory of the school's function. Just 
because something that needs to be done is 



not being done at all or not being done well 
is no reason for the school to add it to the 
curriculum. Another agency may be better 
suited to perform the task. There is real 
danger in the fact that we can manipulate 
the public school more easily and com- 
pletely than other social institutions. Per- 
haps the Parent-Teacher Associations may 
have done unwitting harm at this point. 
The discussion with parents of child prob- 
lems leads the teachers to an appreciation of 
the many shortcomings in the training of 
the children outside the school. If the teach- 
ers are really interested in their jobs, they 
quite naturally want to help Mary and 
Johnny all they can. They may sponsor, or 
at least be receptive to, proposals which 
would have the school assume a larger 
share of the burden. Their concern for the 
live youngster before them makes them 
unwary of the danger of taking on more 
than they can do well. Thus new ele- 
ments are added either to the curriculum 
itself or to the administrative activities of 
the school. A great deal of attention, for 
instance, has been devoted to counselling, 
guidance and mental hygiene, much of 
which might perhaps be done more effec- 
tively by well-trained parents, by social 
agencies or by vocational bureaus specially 
set up. Dr. Hutchins is quite justified in 
railing against the confusion in education 
that has been brought about by the steady 
addition of subjects to the school and col- 
lege curriculum. It is true that we need to 
pick out those elements of learning which 
no other agency can do as well as the school 
and specialize on them. This means that 
the whole child will be the concern of for- 
mal education only in the sense that his 
various interests are appealed to, not in the 
sense that all aspects of his development 
are the school's responsibility. 

Second, we must determine by thorough 
research what those areas of learning are 
which are essential to modern life and to 
deal with which the school is the most 
appropriate institution. Obviously this will 
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require not only knowledge of the needs 
of modern children and of the abilities of 
school personnel, but knowledge of other 
institutions, their present functions and 
their potentialities. We must be sure that 
some other agency is not better able to 
satisfy some demonstrated need before as- 
signing it to the school. Probably the results 
of such research would show that the so- 
called tool subjects of reading, writing, 
spelling and arithmetic should form the 
heart of the elementary school curriculum. 
To what degree and at what levels other 
subjects should be introduced is more contro- 
versial. We are probably right in assuming 
that a broad acquaintance with geography 
and history is not likely to be obtained 
outside the school, and that adequate ap- 
preciation of literature and the arts will not 
be generally cultivated elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly at the high school level the student 
should become acquainted with the simpler 
elements of some of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences that have been remaking 
the world. These are highly organized sys- 
tems and will need to be taught systemati- 
cally, not chronologically in connection with 
the history of thought, as Dr. Hutchins 
seems to advocate. 

The social sciences offer more of a prob- 
lem because in them one cannot keep in the 
background the question of the application 
of theory, and yet it is difficult to make high 
school students understand that practical 
action is dependent upon one's set of ulti- 
mate values as well as upon science, and 
that men disagree about the values in life 
that are worth preserving. It has to be 
made clear that before we can apply social 
science knowledge we must agree upon ob- 
jectives. President Hutchins is therefore 
quite right in suggesting that our children 
should become cognizant of the great sys- 
tems of value in the history of Western 
culture, but he is certainly wrong if he im- 
plies that all social science teaching should 
be incidental to the search for an ethical 
basis of society. Practical living requires 



that we understand social relations and so- 
cial processes, whatever our value orienta- 
tion. At the college level we teach the 
social sciences as abstract bodies of knowl- 
edge, but at the high school level there is 
real question whether this can be done ef- 
fectively. Adolescents find it hard to un- 
derstand that such bodies of knowledge are 
instrumental and give answers to problems 
only when joined with a philosophy of life. 
It may be that the approach through con- 
crete problems is more feasible, even 
though it has to proceed on the assumption 
of common-sense social objectives. If these 
objectives can be considered in the light of 
critical historical study, so much the better. 

The view here advanced would not arbi- 
trarily exclude vocational education from 
the schools. It would make its inclusion 
dependent upon the difficulty of the con- 
tent to be mastered. Simple mechanical 
skills that are more efficiently learned in 
the shop would be turned over to the shop. 
Those, like bookkeeping, which require the 
understanding of some theory, might well 
remain in the high school curriculum. After 
all, we think it one of the highest obliga- 
tions of our universities to train professional 
men. Why shouldn't public education train 
for the quasi-professional occupations? 
Would it not be desirable, perhaps, to carry 
this sort of training beyond the high school 
and set up special programs in junior col- 
leges which would prepare students as 
draftsmen, photographers, radio technicians 
and the like? Whether such programs 
should be instituted or not depends upon 
the demand for these persons and the level 
of systematic training necessary. 

The question of a common core will be 
taken care of by the research into societal 
needs if that research is properly done. 
Once we turn away from the immediately 
felt needs of the child to the demands 
which society makes upon its citizens, there 
will emerge a large area of study and 
knowledge which is indispensable to all for 
intelligent modern living. In this same 
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connection Charles Horton Cooley said 
more than thirty years ago: 

I suspect that we may be participating in the 
rise of a new type of culture which shall revise 
rather than abandon the old traditions, and whose 
central current will perhaps be a large study of 
the principles of human life and of their expres- 
sion in history, art, philanthropy, and religion. 

Third, when the curricular content for 
various levels of education has been de- 
termined, we should seek those methods of 
teaching and learning which will insure the 
mastery of that content. Certainly it is 
highly desirable that the pupils be moti- 
vated by interest. We owe to the Progres- 
sive Educators an eternal debt of gratitude 
at this point. They have shown us that chil- 
dren will remember better what they learn 
if they see the significance of it in terms 
of actual life situations. The value of know- 
ing the multiplication table should be made 
clear through numerous homely, practical 
problems. This does not mean, however, 
that the children need to learn the table 
through a series of problems rather than as 
a systematic whole. Life is too short to fol- 
low in the footsteps of our ancestors. We 
have to take the short cuts we have discov- 
ered. Since these short cuts make our school 
subjects relatively abstract, the latter are 
only mediately related to the usual prob- 
lems of child life, though by the same token 
they are more widely applicable than are 
fragments of concrete knowledge. Hence, 
we cannot relax our efforts to develop in- 
terest. We must indicate how the abstract 
system enables us to deal with concrete 
situations. If the teacher can show the child 
how important it is that thought be com- 
municated accurately, and how closely such 
accuracy is dependent upon grammatical 
usage, grammar becomes interesting and 
the child becomes educated. After all, this 
is what Dewey really had in mind. 

There is, however, no sense in making a 
fetish of interest. We should not hesitate 
to insist upon the importance of certain 



types of study even when the young people 
are slow to recognize that importance. If 
they have been spoiled at home so that they 
are incapable of self-discipline, if they are 
loud in their demands for rights and privi- 
leges but always shirk duties and responsi- 
bilities, then the school may have to see to 
it that they do the work whether they can 
be motivated in terms of interest or not. 
Each child should be treated in the most 
adult manner he is fit for. If he can see the 
end toward which he is ultimately working, 
and plod through a certain amount of rou- 
tine in order to get there, well and good. 
If he quails before the routine despite the 
undoubted social value of the end, external 
discipline may be necessary. It may be de- 
sirable to arrange that this discipline come 
as far as possible from his classmates, but 
when it does not, it must come from the 
teacher. After all, children are not being 
prepared for life unless they learn to ac- 
cept a good deal of monotony and even 
drudgery to reach the necessary goals. No 
doubt we adults see the needfulness of 
putting up with unpleasantness and are to 
this extent self-motivated, but certainly we 
often have to grit our teeth to stay with the 
job. Our children have the right to a train- 
ing that will enable them similarly to face 
arduous tasks without flinching. I would 
be the last to favor dull routine, but it seems 
to me, that in our eagerness to throw out 
the bath water of routine, we often throw 
out the baby of challenging content. 

Perhaps it is my professional bias that 
leads me to characterize the theory out- 
lined as a sociological one. At any rate it 
seems to square better with what the soci- 
ologists know about the functioning of a 
social order than either of the other two. 
It is true that we need to decide whither 
we are going j it is also true that we need 
to know what the uniformities in nature 
and man are that we can utilize as we try 
to operate the mechanism of modern life. 
We cannot leave it to the spontaneous in- 
terest of children to lead them in the 
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socially necessary directions; they must be 
skillfully guided both to critical evaluation 
and to instrumental knowledge. If this 
seems a valid standpoint, then the choice 



between Progressive Education and the 
program of Dr. Hutchins is not a true di- 
lemma at all. There is a sounder course 
than either and it can be charted. 



THE RESCRIPT OF HONORIUS 
(Early in the 5th century a.d. the emperor Honorius called home the legions to defend Rome.) 

Procillus Varus on the cliffs of Dover 

Watched the cold fog roll gray upon the sea. 
That Gaius Caesar and his men sailed over. 

"Ah woe," he told the cold air, "woe is me! 
Five hundred years are gone. Caesar is dead. 

The galley sails, like wings of frightened moths, 
Are fading with the legions who have fled 

To weary Rome to fight against the Goths. 
What waits for me, the Roman citizen, 

Whom men forgave a birth from Briton boors — 
That race of ignorant, uncultured men 

Who talk their cackling babble on the moors? 
See how the sails grow smaller as I look, 

See how they turn the wet gray of the mist! 
Who is there left to talk about a book, 

Or know the way a mistress should be kissed? 
What of the choice of wines? The good and bad 

Are one with these base fellows in the street. 
So long as it will make them drunk, they're glad, 

And just to get their bellies full they eat. 
When shall I sec the gladiators fight 

And golden chariots racing in the Ring? 
Night, mist and fog are blotting out the light 

Of day, of sea, of culture, everything!" 
And as he spoke, the savage Celts of Wales 

Were rushing eastward at their cultured kin, 
And painted Picts from rocky Scottish vales 

Had broken Hadrian's wall and battled in. 
Procillus Varus, speaking Latin still, 

Fled with his wife and children to the West, 
And, crouched in Wales, he saw the Saxons fill 

The land that Caesar's legions had possessed. 
His fiftieth generation delves the earth, 

And delves beneath — miners, peasants and yeomen, 
They speak the tongue of hills that gave them birth, 

And little know their founder was a Roman. 

Chad Walsh 
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A MICHIGAN TRAVELER VIEWS 
NEW ZEALAND 



By Lewis B. Kellum 



On July 6, 1938, I sailed from Van- 
couver, British Columbia, on His 
Majesty's ship "Niagara" to spend 
two years exploring for oil in New Zealand. 
On June 19, 1940, the "Niagara" struck a 
mine off the coast of New Zealand and 
sank. Thus the war in the Pacific found 
me 6,000 miles from home in the southern 
hemisphere and gave me the opportunity 
to see the British colonials preparing for the 
struggle. 

New Zealand, smallest and most distant 
dominion of the Empire, lies 1,200 miles 
east of Australia and is separated from it 
by the Tasman Sea. The three main islands 
(North, South and Stewart) extend for 
more than a thousand miles northeast- 
southwest across fourteen degrees of lati- 
tude, corresponding to the interval from 
North Carolina to southern Canada. Hence 
they have a wide range in climate, aug- 
mented by the relief of 13,500 feet on the 
South Island and modified by the surround- 
ing sea and their narrow width averaging 
less than 200 miles. The total area of New 
Zealand (103,934 square miles) is about 
double that of Michigan and its population 



(1,640,900) is about the same as Detroit. 

In many ways New Zealand reminds 
one of colonial America. The larger towns 
built on the hills, with red and green roofs 
rising from the sea coast tier upon tier 
around the deep inlets of the natural har- 
bors, suggest, in their setting and in their 
type of architecture, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. The population is ho- 
mogenous, Anglo-Saxon stock gaining a 
livelihood from the soil by sheep raising, 
dairying and agriculture. The Maoris who 
inhabited the islands before the arrival of 
Europeans comprise a small minority (90,- 
980) and resemble the American Indian in 
their relation to the white man. The great 
sheep stations find their counterpart in the 
plantations of our South. Urban communi- 
ties are small and are connected across 
country, for the most part, by narrow, 
winding roads. Auckland, the largest city, 
has a population of 143,000. 

Railroads along each island connect the 
larger towns but smaller places in the back 
country are served by autobusses which cor- 
respond to the stagecoach in early Ameri- 
can development. I crossed North Island 
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by bus from New Plymouth to Gisborne in 
a day. The driver was a genial fellow about 
forty years old who knew nearly everybody 
along the route by his first name. He de- 
livered the daily paper at thirty miles an 
hour to each house, carried bundles from 
one sheep station to the next and stopped 
to chat with each road gang while taking 
their lunch orders for bread, ham or fruit 
to be delivered on the return trip next day. 
He had lived in England until the last war, 
and served with the British Expeditionary 
Force in France. Soon afterwards he in- 
herited a small sum of money and decided 
to spend it in travel, reasoning that if he 
invested it and lost it he would have noth- 
ing to show, whereas if he saw the world 
he would always have the memories of it 
with him. Therefore he set out to see the 
British Empire, visiting South Africa, In- 
dia, Australia and New Zealand. He had 
worked for ten years on a sheep station in 
New Zealand thinking to learn the business 
and make a stake, but the wages were so 
low and the hours so long that he had 
finally given it up. 

New Zealanders who hail from the Brit- 
ish Isles, like our own ancestors, brought 
with them the same customs of sharing each 
other's burdens. The minister of the gospel 
is still the social and intellectual leader of 
his people as well as their religious guide. 
When a sudden hailstorm ruined the year's 
crop of fruit on Mr. Williams' farm at 
Patutahi, the Baptist minister, Reverend 
E. W. Batts, got together a group of his 
parishioners in Gisborne who went out to 
help gather the injured fruit and to replace 
the hundreds of panes of broken glass in 
the green houses. Late in the afternoon 
Mrs. Williams invited all the men into the 
house for tea before they left the farm to 
return home. 

I was impressed by the loyalty evi- 
denced by the ministers to the British Em- 
pire at war and their awareness of the 
necessity of all men and women bearing 
their share of the common responsibility. As 



leaders they were in a position to promote 
either harmony or discord. It is to their 
credit that they, like Christ who whipped 
the money-changers out of the temple, in- 
spired their followers to co-operate with 
the government in destroying the common 
enemy of individual and religious liberty. 
The young men of the Baptist church and 
Sunday school in Gisborne who were called 
into the military service were made to feel 
that they represented the church and had 
certain responsibilities to bear and ideals to 
maintain. 

When the young soldier or sailor came 
home on final leave before going overseas, 
the pastor at the Sunday evening service 
mentioned him by name in the pulpit and 
prayed for his protection from all the phys- 
ical and moral dangers that would beset 
him in the new life he was entering. He 
was called to the platform and presented 
with a pocket copy of the New Testament 
to be his guide and counselor. The pastor 
expressed the appreciation of the church 
and the community for his noble sacrifice 
in serving the empire and assured him that 
their thoughts went with him. In times of 
danger and temptation he was asked to re- 
member that the folks back home in New 
Zealand were praying for him. Thus the 
Christian ministers are doing their part to 
fortify the young men spiritually and build 
the morale of the military forces. 

Along with this spirit of co-operation I 
found a cordiality that was especially 
appreciated by the traveler from a far coun- 
try. Farmers in the thinly populated hill- 
country where we were working welcomed 
visitors and seemed glad of an opportunity 
to talk about current events with someone 
from elsewhere. I pulled up one afternoon 
at a homestead to ask a question of a young 
man who was standing by the front gate at 
the end of the Marcus road northeast of 
Whangamomona. After talking by the car 
for a few minutes he invited me to come in 
the house and have tea, at the same time 
making apologies for the way the house 
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was kept. He and his brother, men in their 
twenties, were "baching it" while tending 
the farm and hence were just camping in 
the house rather than living there. He in- 
troduced me to his rather, George Stock- 
well, who had homesteaded the place fifty 
years before and was now retired but had 
come out from town for the day to visit 
his sons. While we were having tea and 
discussing the war I gleaned something of 
the background of these rugged, intelligent 
Anglo-Saxon farmers. George Stockwell 
did not look his years. He had come out 
from England in 1887 and taken up this 
land in the hills when it was still covered 



with virgin bush. His father had farmed 
for the Duke of Bedford near London. The 
first house he built was over the next ridge 
and he had carried in all of the furniture 
on packhorses, including a piano because his 
bride liked to play. He had cleared the 
land, stocked it with sheep and raised his 
family. Now the boys had taken over. 
Before I left, one of the young men gath- 
ered a box of plums for me to take along 
and they invited me to come and spend an 
evening with them and another brother 
who has the general store at Kohuratahi 
a few miles away. 

World War I made a lasting impression 
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on New Zealand as it did on every part 
of the British Empire. With a popu- 
lation of little over a million and a half, 
New Zealand sent 117,000 men overseas 
and had more than 120,000 men under 
arms. The war memorials in every rural 
and urban community, with their long lists 
of names of men killed in action, testify to 
the price these islands paid for freedom. 
With so much invested, they are unlikely 
to give up now without a fight. Nearly 
every man of middle age and older has 
served in the British Army. Framed on 
the wall in the home of Mr. Poole at Gis- 
borne is a letter from King George V 
thanking him for his services to the empire. 
He was in a German prison camp for three 
years and on one occasion while there was 
hung up by his thumbs for refusing to 
salute a German officer. I had several pleas- 
ant visits at the home of Percy Williams 
who runs a fruit farm at Patutahi. He was 
one of four brothers who served with the 
British forces during the last war. Two 
of them enlisted in England and two in 
New Zealand. Percy and one brother were 
wounded but all came out of the war alive 
and are now living in New Zealand. 

At the close of the last war returned sol- 
diers who agreed to farm were given pub- 
lic land by the government as a reward for 
their service and as one means of helping 
them to become readjusted to peacetime 
economic life. Along with it the soldier 
was given a loan to enable him to stock and 
improve his land. This carried a low rate 
of interest and was to be repaid over a long 
period of years. Public works projects were 
started to furnish employment especially 
to men who had served in the army. New 
Zealand is mostly a mountainous country 
and the public lands available for distribu- 
tion were in the least accessible parts. 

Road building into the bush-covered 
back country was a common form of public 
work. The soldier who received a grant of 
land and a Joan to improve it was paid to 
build a road to reach it. Hence a network 



of winding roads now covers the steep-sided 
valleys and narrow ridges over much of 
North Island. Pioneers, however, preceded 
the roads and it is common to see a one-car 
garage on the highway far from any visible 
habitation. The owner who lives back in 
the hills with only a footpath to his house 
leaves his car at the nearest point on the 
highroad. Many of the men who started 
homesteads under this plan found pioneer- 
ing too arduous in the rugged mountains 
and dense, semitropical forests. They aban- 
doned the farm and moved into town where 
life is easier and compensation greater. One 
sees today well-made roads notched along 
the mountain sides and tunneled through 
the ridges at great expense, now abandoned 
and falling into disrepair. These head off 
into the bush and extend for many miles 
to reach the farm of some returned soldier 
who has moved away to the city's glamor. 

New Zealand law makes it mandatory 
for a public school to be maintained within 
a certain radius of localities where people 
are living. If only one or two families have 
homesteads in the area, this becomes a great 
burden and an item of considerable public 
expense, with the result that soldiers, like 
others, are discouraged from staying in the 
sparsely populated areas. 

In the Tangarakau valley at a fork of the 
river about nine miles southwest of Ohura, 
in Taranaki, I visited the farm of a re- 
turned soldier named McLeod, who had 
been living alone there for nineteen years. 
West of Paparota Saddle, Dr. L. Bossard, 
my companion, and I left the main road 
and drove north up the valley for sev- 
eral miles. We left our car at the end 
of the Coal Mine Road and followed a 
trail on foot up the river for half a mile 
further to McLeod's shack. As we ap- 
proached we were greeted by barking dogs 
which bounded out to meet us. Apprised 
in this way of visitors the owner appeared 
at the door and came out to welcome us. 
He lifted open a sagging wagon gate which 
admitted us to his orchard where apples 
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and plums were ripe in February and fall- 
ing to the ground for lack of anyone to pick 
and use them. McLeod, a slender man 
about sixty years old of medium height 
with blue eyes and white hair, had been an 
Anzac during the last war and had served 
with the British forces in Egypt and at 
Gallipoli. An individualist, he had spent 
his postwar years working alone to carve a 
farm out of the New Zealand bush. He 
had cleared the land, planted the fruit trees, 
tended a vegetable garden and stocked the 
farm with sheep and cattle almost without 
help. 

The land, located on the terraces at the 
junction of Peneto stream with Tangarakau 
river, was good pasture and the evidence of 
the labor he had expended on it was every- 
where visible, in striking contrast to the 
forlorn shack where he lived. The latter 
was a truly remarkable structure. Like 
everything else he had built it with his own 
hands. It was a one-room wooden shanty 
about 12 x 30 feet in area with unpainted 
corrugated-iron roof. The sides were made 
of rough boards of irregular size and shape, 
standing vertically, with a galvanized iron 
chimney and fireplace at one end. It had 
never been painted and the wood had 
weathered the usual dark brown that time 
develops. Everything which could not go 
into this small hut was standing around the 
yard outside. 

Within this dwelling was even more 
astonishing than outside. The space had 
been allotted to three functions, namely: 
sleeping, eating and cooking. At the sleep- 
ing end there were two single bunks — one 
along the wall on either side. Between 
them he had laid a slab of concrete so the 
floor would not be so muddy when he got 
out of bed. It was not over four feet wide 
and did not extend beyond the bunks or 
under them. His clothes and personal be- 
longings were piled on one of the bunks, 
on shelves above the bunks, at the end of 
the cabin between the bunks and in suitcases 
under them. The middle of the cabin was 



his dining room divided from the rest of 
the cabin by an imaginary line. On one side 
was a table with several chairs, and on the 
other a shelf with a sink set in it and run- 
ning water which had been piped from a 
spring in the nearby hills. Next to the sink 
above the shelf was a cupboard for groceries 
and canned goods. Two doorways gave en- 
trance to the cabin from opposite sides at 
the line between dining room and kitchen 
where about two feet of the roof was miss- 
ing in this section to permit escape of the 
smoke which was not taken care of by the 




Mcleod's Homestead 



chimney at the end. In addition to the fire- 
place the kitchen was equipped with a gaso- 
line stove and a coal stove but our tea was 
heated in the fireplace. 

Besides the bare necessities McLeod had 
permitted himself the luxury of a tele- 
phone, a radio and a camera. It was not 
poverty that made him occupy this prim- 
itive dwelling for his farm was well stocked 
and he spoke of trading with the buyers 
who bought for the freezing works. He 
was evidently proud of his unique cabin 
for he dug into one of his suitcases and 
brought out several snapshots which he had 
taken of it. He said he had shown them to 
a lady in the bank in Wellington who had 
queried incredulously, "You don't really 
live in that place, do you?" When asked 
why he did not get a wife to make life 
more comfortable and interesting for him, 
he replied, "You could not get a woman to 
live in such an isolated place these days." 
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He was an interesting character with a 
definite philosophy of life and we enjoyed 
the hour spent with him. As we were leav- 
ing he invited us to stop at his cabin any 
time we were in the neighborhood and 
make ourselves at home. He said if he 
were not there we could find the tea and 
sugar and help ourselves to any other food 
there was. 

These men who had risked their own 
lives in the last war wanted their sons to 
carry on the torch of freedom in the present 
war. That is the spirit which has made the 
British Empire. Most of the male citizens 
in each generation have fought for the em- 
pire against foreign enemies. They have 
made a large investment and feel that they 
own it. I stopped one night in the little 
town of Porangahau on the east coast of 
North Island. The innkeeper at the Duke 
of Edinburgh Hotel was a genial burly fel- 
low who had been on the western front as 
an artillery gunner in the last war. He 
showed us a picture of his only son dressed 
in the uniform of a British soldier who he 
said was on his way overseas at that time. 
During the evening he was reminiscing 
about the war and told us of one battle 
where the fieldpieces were drawn up wheel 
to wheel and the artillery was laying down 
a barrage for advancing infantry troops. 
After he had been firing for some time, a 
messenger came from an observation officer 
advising him that his gun was firing into 
the British lines. He checked his sights 
and sure enough a piece of shapnel had 
struck the sight and deflected it impercep- 
tibly but enough to affect its aim. He mar- 
velled that the officer observing with field 
glasses could determine which of the hun- 
dreds of cannon was aimed inaccurately. 

New Zealand is primarily a sheep- and 
cattle-raising country. Two-thirds of the 
surface has been cleared for pasture and 
farming. This has given rise to floods and 
a soil erosion problem. In some areas, 
where the relief is great and the slopes 



steep, removal of the native bush has caused 
slips of nearly a third of the surface soil, 
thus reducing the pasture acreage, and at 
the same time loading the streams with 
sediment which fills the stream bed and 
blocks the natural harbor at its mouth. 

Sheep raising in New Zealand is unique 
in several respects. As there are almost no 
natural enemies the sheep, without a shep- 
herd, range at will over the hillsides and 
fields limited only by the ubiquitous barbed- 
wire fence. However if the owner wants 
to avoid a high mortality, it is necessary 
for someone to visit the pasture every day 
because the sheep frequently get into diffi- 
culties from which they are unable to extri- 
cate themselves alone. The equable climate 
of the North Island, where most of the 
sheep are raised, makes it unnecessary to 
have folds or sheds for shelter. The only 
time the sheep are brought in from the 
range is to shear, dip or sell them. Each 
station has a shearing shed equipped with 
living quarters for the transient shearers 
and pens nearby to segregate the animals. 
The sheep are sent to the slaughter house 
and freezing works on the hoof or in open 
auto trucks with several decks or in freight 
cars similarly designed to carry a maximum 
load by placing the stock on three or four 
levels. Stock sales are held frequently and 
sheep are therefore constantly seen on the 
highways where they form another hazard 
for automobiles in addition to the sharp 
turns on the narrow mountain roads. Sheep 
have the right of way but it is a common 
accident for a motorist to round a curve 
and run into a flock of them, killing or in- 
juring several before he can stop. He must 
always pay without question. 

During my first year in New Zealand I 
had several opportunities to get a bird's- 
eye view of the North Island, flying close 
to the snow-capped volcanic peaks of Rua- 
pehu (9,150 feet), Tongariro (6,458 feet), 
and Ngauruhoe (7,515 feet) at its center 
and the almost perfect cone of Mt. Egmont 
(8,250 feet) on its western peninsula. A 
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passenger air service along the east coast, 
which was discontinued when the war broke 
out, skirted the seashore and coastal la- 
goons between Auckland, Tauranga and 
Opotiki and crossed the central mountain 
ranges from Opotiki to Gisborne and again 
from Napier to Palmerston North. Across 
Poverty Bay the planes followed a direct 
course to the white bluffs of Young Nick's 
head, where Captain James Cook, the fa- 
mous explorer, first sighted New Zealand 
in 1769, and crossed Hawke's Bay to Na- 
pier, site of the most disastrous earthquake 
in New Zealand history. The landing field 
at Napier, formerly a lagoon where yachts 
and small fishing vessels were protected 
from the sea, was suddenly raised above 
sea level on February 3, 1931. A small, 
tree-covered knob with vertical cliffs on all 
sides now standing on this nearly horizon- 
tal surface was formerly an island in the 
lagoon whose waves carved its cliffs. The 
newly-formed land made an ideal airport 
and an old trolley car hauled to it served 
as an office and waiting room. 

Earthquakes are frequent in New Zea- 
land. I experienced several during the two 
years I was there. Most of them could be 
described as earth tremors but the one 
which occurred in the vicinity of Gisborne 
on August 2, 1940, was strong enough to 
make most people run out of doors. There 
were two distinct shocks, first a sharp jolt 
followed by swaying or horizontal move- 
ment; then, about ten minutes later, there 
was another sharp jolt, much stronger than 
the first, which I thought would certainly 
bring the chimneys clattering down. I was 
dictating a letter to my stenographer at the 
time in a three-story office building of brick 
and concrete construction. She had lived 
in New Zealand all her life and felt many 
earthquakes including the severe Hawke's 
Bay quake of 1931. At the first shock she 
became alert with apprehension but as it 
died out her smile at our needless fears 
indicated relief of tense nerves. With the 
second shock, however, we both jumped 



to our feet and stood in the doorway of the 
room which is supposed to be the safest 
place in a building because the wooden 
door frame would furnish some protection 
from falling debris. It was no laughing 
matter by that time for we realized that if 
the building collapsed we would have little 
chance of escaping injury. However, this 
jolt was the last and no appreciable damage 
was done. Next day the newspapers re- 
ported incidents of swaying chandeliers, 
pictures falling from the walls and dishes 
being displaced in cabinets of private 
homes. 

New Zealand is a young and growing 
country geologically as well as politically. 
The many earthquakes are evidence that 
the earth's crust is being broken and tilted 
and the islands are being lifted from the 
sea. They lie in a mobile zone surrounding 
the margins of the Pacific ocean and charac- 
terized by active movements. Our seismo- 
graph and gravity instruments engaged in 
the exploration for oil in New Zealand 
recorded almost constant tremors too small 
to be felt. They indicate the release of 
pressure in the outer shell of the earth and 
as long as they continue there is no danger 
of a serious earthquake. But when they 
cease then the pressures are building up in 
the crust and may be released by a sudden 
and large movement which would do con- 
siderable damage in populated areas. The 
Hawke's Bay earthquake of 1931 was the 
most severe and disastrous in the history 
of the Dominion. Although six severe 
shocks had been recorded in this district 
between 1863 and 1921 and many minor 
quakes were felt, no major earthquake oc- 
curred between 1 92 1 and 1930. 

As my plane circled over the beautiful 
town of Napier and settled on the landing 
field to the west of it I visualized the 
changes wrought by the forces of nature 
during the great earthquake. The town is 
situated on a peninsula with a prominent 
limestone hill, 330 feet high, named Scinde 
Island at its northern end. This hill was 
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once a true island surrounded by the waters 
of Hawke's Bay but it has since been joined 
to the mainland by a sandbar deposited by 
the Tutaekuri river and the sea. The main 
business portion of Napier is located on the 
flat land immediately to the south of Scinde 
Island, while the hill itself is occupied by 
public buildings and larger residences. To 
the west lies Ahuriri Lagoon into which 
the Tutaekuri river empties. This has been 
partly reclaimed to extend the town west- 
ward as far as Port Ahuriri where a channel 
provides entrance from the sea to the La- 
goon. 

On the morning of February 3, 1 93 1 
the main shock occurred in the vicinity of 
Napier and Hastings. Eye witnesses report : 

Buildings swayed to an alarming extent, tele- 
graph-poles leaned over at critical angles, cracks 
and fissures appeared both in the walls of build- 
ings and on the surface of the streets. Insecure 
parapets and chimneys collapsed. Veranda-posts 
became bent, while it became difficult to stand 
erect owing to the intensity of the swaying 
motion of the earth. Control of motorcars was a 
matter of great difficulty owing to the peculiar 
nature of the earth-movement. Inside buildings 
everything was thrown into the utmost con- 
fusion ; goods fell from shelves, furnishings cither 
collapsed or slid into unusual positions; plaster 
fell from ceilings; pillars and girders collapsed, 
bringing the upper floors down on to those be- 
neath. 

Everyone inside, dazed with terror at the 
suddenness of the catastrophe, made for the 
Streets over the piles of debris which blocked their 
way. Unfortunately some were already trapped, 
blocked, pinioned, or stunned, and unable to 
make this dash for safety. Many had just reached 
the footpath of the street when the second down- 
ward bump came, and this shock brought down 
in great confusion, and with a sickening roar, 
buildings already fractured by the violent sway- 
ing they had just experienced. This entombed, 
crushed, or maimed many just as they were 
about to reach the comparative safety of the 
street. Verandas collapsed under the weight of 
falling debris, which splayed out into the streets, 
crushing motorcars and other vehicles standing 
by the kerb. Huge masses of masonry from the 



facades and parapets hurtled into the middle of 
the business streets mentioned above, which be- 
came almost impassable. From the falling ma- 
sonry a strange deep roar arose, the crashing 
timbers, the splintering of glass amidst an atmos- 
phere choked with thick clouds of dust, produced 
an effect which defies description. When to 
such scenes are added the cries of agony of 
those pinned beneath the wreckage or rushing 
wounded, bleeding, and covered with dust, the 
whole scene becomes a hideous nightmare. Such 
were the first sights witnessed in Napier immed- 
iately after the great first earthquake shock on 
the morning of the 3rd February. 

{The New Zealand Journal of Science 
and Technology , vol. XV, No. 1, July 

1933, PP- 7-8.) 

As one observer expressed it, "the whole 
town bore the appearance of having been 
subjected to severe artillery attack for some 
days." 

Two shocks of different characteristics 
are reported to have occurred within half 
a minute followed by tremors for two and 
a half minutes. The first shock had a lift- 
ing motion associated with violent horizon- 
tal motion; the second resembled a sharp 
downward bump. After a brief period of 
quiet the tremors commenced again and 
continued almost without interruption for 
several days. Subsequent studies by the 
Geological Survey indicated that a block 
of the earth's crust about sixty miles long 
and ten miles wide was uplifted. The Ahu- 
riri Lagoon was lifted and also tilted west- 
ward for its shallow, flat bottom was raised 
six feet along the outer margin and three 
and nine tenths feet along the inner margin. 
For some minutes after the first shock the 
ebb tide was observed to maintain its nor- 
mal flow at Port Ahuriri, but it soon in- 
creased to fifteen miles per hour and con- 
tinued its outward flow beyond the time 
of the next high tide. Within a few hours 
the Inner Harbor was emptied of its water, 
trapping large numbers of fish in the shal- 
low pools which dotted its surface. As a 
result wide areas of the lagoon floor were 
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laid bare and the total amount of new land 
formed has been estimated as 3,170 acres. 

During the two years in New Zealand I 
travelled over most of the northern and 
southern islands by air, train, ship, horse- 
back and on foot. I followed a subterranean 
river into the unique glowworm caverns at 
Waitomo, saw the famous geysers and hot 
springs of the Rotorua district, and crossed 
the Southern Alps over Arthur's Pass, the 
scene of another violent earthquake. I 
visited the ghost towns of gold-mining days 
in Westland, saw the earthworks of Maori 
Warriors who contested the white man's 
domination of the islands, and retraced the 
steps of pioneers, explorers and prospectors. 
New Zealand is two centuries closer to the 
beginnings of European settlement than 
America and has telescoped many of the 
stages of economic and social development 
to attain the same level of western civiliza- 
tion. This rapid evolution is reflected in the 
advanced social legislation of the Dominion 



which has been a laboratory for new ideas. 

As I drove northward on my final trip 
to take ship from Auckland for San Fran- 
cisco we passed the new army camp at 
Ngaruawahia and gave a lift to several 
soldiers returning from the nearby town. 
They were packed and ready to board the 
transports that night, they said, for the sec- 
ond time in two weeks. The first time they 
had been on board and ready to sail when 
a freighter was sunk by a raider in the 
Tasman Sea. The transports were therefore 
unloaded and the men returned to camp 
while airplanes and destroyers searched the 
1,200 mile stretch of ocean between New 
Zealand and Australia. The "Niagara" on 
which I had made two trips had been sunk 
just two months earlier. It was therefore 
with some satisfaction that I boarded an 
American liner the "S.S. Mariposa" for my 
homeward journey across these dangerous 
waters. We sailed with all lights lit and a 
large American flag painted on the side 
illuminated at night. 




Airfield at Napier 
Raised from the sea bottom by earthquake action. 
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THE HORACE H. RACKHAM 
EDUCATIONAL MEMORIAL 

By C. S. Yoakum 



p ]i vjhe Horace H. Rackham Educational 
Memorial, Farnsworth Avenue, De- 
-UL troit, is a gift of the Horace H. Rack- 
ham and Mary A. Rackham Fund, and 
Mrs. Mary A. Rackham, as a memorial to 
the public spirit and philanthropy of the 
late Horace H. Rackham. The Memorial 
was erected during 1940 and 1941, and 
dedicated on January 28, 1942, as perma- 
nent headquarters for the Engineering 
Society of Detroit and the Extension Serv- 
ice of the University of Michigan. 

The dedication number of The Founda- 
tion, the journal of the Society, gives in 
full the addresses of those participating in 
the exercises. The theme, variously ex- 
pressed by the several speakers for the 
Fund, for the Society and for the Univer- 
sity, defined the future values to arise out 
of the use of the building. Continuing edu- 
cation, the pooling of knowledge for the 
improvement of social ends, a deeper un- 
derstanding of human and material re- 
sources for richer living, the responsibility 
of the two agencies for leadership, were 
thoughts uppermost in the minds of donors 
and recipients. In seeking the processes, the 
speakers directed their attention to educa- 
tion and co-operation as essential for attain- 
ing the purposes of the gift. 

Facing the Detroit Institute of Arts and 
the Public Library on Woodward Avenue, 
the Memorial contributes an important ad- 
dition to Detroit's civic and cultural center. 



To harmonize with the existing buildings, 
the architects, Harley and Ellington, chose 
a design that combines classic simplicity and 
dignity. The Memorial, 404 feet in length, 
contains a central auditorium flanked on the 
east by the wing housing the Engineering 
Society and on the west by the wing de- 
voted to the University's educational activi- 
ties in Detroit. A few brief quotations will 
give glimpses of the architects' problems 
and their solution. 

Structurally the building is of re-inforced con- 
crete with an exterior of three basic materials, 
each of which has its own function in the mass 
impression. White Georgia marble is used both 
for the facing of the building and for the orna- 
mental sculpture. Dark granite forming the 
spandrels between the windows contrasts with 
the white marble, strengthening the bold fenes- 
tration. Cast bronze ornaments enrich the gran- 
ite spandrels enframed by the bronze windows, 
and the warm tones of bronze are also found in 
the heroic window grilles and incidental trim 
throughout the building. 

The success of an educational program de- 
pends in large measure upon the available physi- 
cal facilities. The interior of the Horace H. 
Rackham Educational Memorial has been de- 
signed to satisfy the most exacting demands of 
utility. The relationship of the architectural sec- 
tions, the layout of facilities within the sections 
and the details of interior appointments and fin- 
ish result from extensive consideration of practical 
and esthetic values. The entire interior, there- 
fore, has been definitely designed to meet antici- 
pated educational needs. 
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The Horace H. Rackham Educational Memorial in Detroit 
OccufUd by the University of Michigan Extension Division and the Engineering Society of Detroit. 



An example of the combination of utility 
and beauty is apparent in the main audi- 
torium, the functional center of the build- 
ing. It is here that the University and the 
Engineering Society present their more im- 
portant lectures and hold their larger con- 
ferences. 

The main auditorium will seat one 
thousand people, every one of whom will 
have an equal chance to see and hear per- 
fectly. "To insure perfect acoustical qual- 
ity and full vision, the side walls form a 
series of gently molded steps of prede- 
termined angle as they converge toward 
the stage." The floor has been inclined suf- 
ficiently to put every row of seats well in 
sight of the platform. As further aid to the 
acoustics, a public address system of un- 
usual flexibility has been installed. 

The stage is large and excellently 
equipped for its intended purposes. Screen- 
ing facilities and a completely equipped 
projection room have been provided so that 
both motion pictures and all types of still 



pictures can be projected under ideal con- 
ditions. Although not designed for use as a 
legitimate theater for dramatic productions, 
the stage is fully equipped for all manner of 
scientific demonstrations even to the extent 
that an automobile or motor truck can be 
driven directly onto the platform from the 
wings. 

In the University unit, most of the floor 
space has been devoted to classrooms. On 
the ground floor there are three large class- 
rooms, a standard lecture room, a science 
lecture room and a studio classroom. The 
science lecture room has steeply tiered seats, 
which permit an exceptionally clear vision 
of the demonstration table from all parts of 
the room. Adjoining the lecture room is a 
large preparation room where experimental 
equipment can be assembled and where 
demonstration supplies can be conveniently 
stored. 

On the first floor of the University unit 
approximately half of the available floor 
space has been reserved for local offices 
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both of the Extension Service and of the 
Institute of Public and Social Administra- 
tion. A lounge room for students and 
alumni, three standard classrooms and a 
seminar room complete the layout of this 
floor. 

The second floor of the University unit 
has nine recitation rooms, one seminar room 
and the Detroit branch of the University 
Library, a most essential part of any pro- 
gram. The educational activities of the 
University in Detroit will be brought to 
focus in this graceful library. The dignity 
of this room with its tall windows along the 
gently curving front of the high central 
portion and the quiet privacy of the en- 
circling mezzanine is an impelling encour- 
agement to study. 

On the second floor of the Engineering 
unit are located the various administrative 
offices of the Society. Close collaboration 
between the Engineering Society and its 
affiliated technical societies is now assured 
in this extensive group of offices. 

To accommodate the varying needs of these 
societies and the many committees of public value 
of the Society, meeting rooms of different capaci- 
ties have been provided. To provide for large 
meetings, movable partitions quickly transform a 
group of smaller rooms into one large, com- 
pletely harmonious unit. 

At the east end of this unit is the library 
of the Engineering Society. Composed of 
a large general reading room, a research 
room and an office for the librarian, this 
room has been co-ordinated as an educa- 
tional center for the engineers. Panelled 
in rift oak and lighted to a uniformly high 
level, the library will not only serve as a 
quiet place to study but will also provide the 
services of a research librarian who will be 
prepared to render assistance in compiling 
data and bibliographies on perplexing tech- 
nical questions. 

On the first floor of the Engineering unit 
the engineers' auditorium is reserved for 
the technical lectures of the Society and its 



affiliated groups. With a capacity of 300 
seats spaced far enough apart to permit easy 
passage in front of an occupied seat, the 
tiered arrangement of the rows forms an 
amphitheater with a focus at the demon- 
stration platform. Informal discussions and 
open forums are thus readily possible and 
have greater benefit for all present at tech- 
nical demonstrations. 

Serving only as a speaker's platform or dem- 
onstration area, the stage is completely equipped 
for every type of presentation of a technical na- 
ture. Here again color is used broadly in the 
graduated tones of red on the proscenium frame, 
the blue of the carpet and seats, and the full 
height bleached walnut surfaced walls. 

Intercommunicating public address sys- 
tems permit this auditorium to function 
jointly with the main auditorium. Pro- 
jection room, full screening facilities and 
adjacent checkroom accommodations are 
also provided. 

On the ground floor considerable space has 
been provided for the Junior Section of the So- 
ciety at the east end of the unit. This youthful 
appearing room with its linoleum wainscot and 
vertically banded walls will be the center of the 
Society's educational program for the Junior 
Members. Here the Juniors will conduct their 
meetings, hold their lectures and engage in the 
many activities now, for the first time, made 
possible. 

This general sketch still gives but a 
limited impression of the many utilities 
skillfully worked into the entire building. 
The large banquet hall on the ground floor 
is arranged so that it may also be used as 
an exhibition room. The studio classroom 
is equipped as a complete radio broadcast- 
ing station. The public address system con- 
nects the various lecture halls of the entire 
building. Dining rooms, kitchens and recre- 
ational facilities are conveniently located on 
the ground and first floors, with service 
elevators to the second floor in the en- 
gineering unit. 
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The visitor to the Horace H. Rackham 
Educational Memorial will note the rela- 
tively severe furnishings and decorations of 
the University wing as contrasted with the 
club-like character of the interiors of the 
Engineering unit. The problem of design 
is universal. Its purpose is to combine utility 
and beauty. The engineer has more fre- 
quently than not given the world the im- 
pression that his field is one of utility only. 
Likewise, the surroundings of the classroom 
have seldom conveyed a sense of the unity 
of beauty and utility in design. To our visi- 
tor, the interior of the building as a whole 
may yet seem only a partial solution of a 
completed design. 

Nevertheless, the outstanding achieve- 
ment lies in the recognition of the need for 
beauty as well as utility. To the trustees 
of the Fund goes the credit for realizing 
the importance of combining in external 
expression the satisfactions of the mind and 
its efficiencies. Convinced that the things 
of the mind were lasting, they did not fail 
to see that these realities found their full- 
est expression in design. The University 
and the Engineering Society are indebted 
to them for the School of Graduate Studies 
at Ann Arbor and the Educational Me- 
morial in Detroit as permanent evidence of 
a period in history when utility and beauty 
were more successfully combined, the one 
within the frame of a campus, the other 
within the limits of a single building. 

The association between the University 
and the engineering groups of Detroit is of 
long standing. The plans of the University 
to be of service to the State found their 
earliest fruition in Detroit. As a result of 
a petition presented to the Regents by the 
Michigan State Association for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Tuberculosis for lectures 
in this field, the Regents began serious dis- 
cussion of the feasibility of an extension 
service. This was early in 191 1. In March, 
they voted a budget for this purpose. In 
October the plan was presented and ap- 
proved, and certain expenditures were al- 



lowed. The President was given an addi- 
tional secretary at $50.00 a month to assist 
in carrying out the plan. 

Of special interest here were communica- 
tions from the United Steam Engineers of 
Detroit and the Architectural Society of 
Detroit requesting arrangements that would 
permit the faculty to give lectures before 
these bodies in that city. The Regents 
pointed out that the plan for extension work 
was being prepared and referred the re- 
quests to the special committee. W. D. 
Henderson was made Director in 1912. 
The 1 9 14 bulletin of the Extension Service 
carried among its services, "Architecture 
and Civic Improvement," "Landscape De- 
sign and Civic Improvement" and "En- 
gineering Extension Services." Mr. Hend- 
erson in his first report pointed out that the 
Detroit area presented the most immediate 
need in adult education for teachers and 
technical groups. 

From these early beginnings the Exten- 
sion Service of the University in Detroit 
expanded until classes were being held in 
many different buildings in the city. Tem- 
porary headquarters were finally estab- 
lished in the old Stevens home at 40 East 
Ferry when grants from the Horace H. 
Rackham and Mary A. Rackham and the 
McGregor funds enabled the University 
to give regular courses in Social Work and 
Public Administration. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Trustees of the McGregor Fund 
an office for the Extension Service has been 
available until the opening of the Horace 
H. Rackham Educational Memorial in 
January, 1942. 

To two of the constituent societies of the 
present Engineering Society of Detroit goes 
credit for urging upon the University the 
need for closer relationships between the 
faculty at Ann Arbor and the engineers of 
Detroit. Outside of these formal communi- 
cations there has always been a close tie. 
Members of the faculties have belonged 
to the several Detroit organizations and 
held offices therein. Taking the University 
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of Michigan alumni clubs for granted as 
a part of the University itself there is only 
one other group whose interests in the Ex- 
tension Service have been as great. The 
teachers of Detroit have supported its ef- 
forts with a steady enthusiasm j and through 
their encouragement the services of the 
University have been extended to many 
other adult groups in the metropolitan area. 

The history and struggles of the En- 
gineering Society of Detroit have been 
written elsewhere. Whether donors and re- 
cipients of this building were following his- 
torical precedent or not we do not know. 
Nevertheless, out of the Detroit Associa- 
tion of Graduate Engineers of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan founded in 1890, grew 
the present Engineering Society of De- 
troit. The spatial union of the educational 
activities of the scientific groups in Detroit 
and of the University in this Memorial 
typifies the union of the spirit that has long 
activated their common work for a better 
world to live in. 

Co-operation was an element in the de- 
sign that finally found realization in this 
central home and in uniting the educational 
programs of the University and the En- 
gineering Society. The effort began some 
forty years earlier than the dedication of 
the building which symbolizes this co-oper- 
ative spirit. With one form of organization 
after another the several groups of archi- 
tects and engineers in Detroit had expressed 
the impulse to foregather and share ex- 
periences. The early groups were often 
small and limited to members of a narrow 
field. In 1890, University ties brought 
members of the different professional fields 
together. 

The tendency to share experiences, to 
live over their activities with each other 
and to strengthen their professional knowl- 
edge early expressed itself in the desire to 
find suitable meeting places. The first group 
meetings were held in public halls, in 
rented quarters and as time went on in 
quarters where the beginnings of a library 



and recreational facilities were possible. 
Lectures and technical meetings were of 
necessity still held in hotels or public halls. 
Current technical journals and reference 
books subscribed to out of funds of the 
Society, supported by conferences and lec- 
tures, brought out the second great need- 
continuing education. 

As late as 1936, the hopes of the Society 
were still modest. They were no more than 
this on either side when conversations be- 
gan with the representatives of the Horace 
H. Rackham and the Mary A. Rackham 
Fund. The ferment was active. Re-exami- 
nation of their situation led to reorganiza- 
tion of the Society and a full, clear state- 
ment of objectives for service to its own 
membership and to the community. 

The first financial evidence of this new 
growth came through the incorporation of 
the Rackham Engineering Foundation, a 
permanent trustee organization with a 
$500,000 trust from the Fund to be ad- 
ministered for the stated purposes of the 
new society, the Engineering Society of 
Detroit. Quite modestly it was expected, 
besides aiding the objectives of the Society, 
a part of the income might be used as rental 
for headquarters. 

As the idea grew in the conversations be- 
tween representatives of the Fund and the 
Society, the possibility of a building of their 
own was more clearly recognized. Service 
through co-operation and education was 
more sharply defined. The recent activities 
of the Fund in aiding education and re- 
search brought the University and its Ex- 
tension Service into the developing design. 
Mrs. Rackham, with her intimate under- 
standing of Mr. Rackham's plans and 
hopes, realized that here was the ideal 
opportunity to bring to further completion 
his and her planning. Through her gener- 
ous gift of private funds to the University 
and the Society, added to the grants from 
the Fund, the present enlarged and enriched 
design for service, through education, to 
society became possible. 
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Historical precedent, the facilities of the 
building and the needs of society place a 
large responsibility on the members of the 
Engineering Society and on the University. 
How do the officers of these organizations 
propose to translate this responsibility into 
principles that will guide their action and 
into practical goals by which success may 
finally be measured? Before the building 
itself came into form and shape, Mr. Hor- 
ton of the Fund said: 

We believe the housing of the University of 
Michigan Extension Service and the Engineer- 
ing Society of Detroit under one roof will prove 
efficient and be of "benefit to mankind." Each 
has a common purpose — that of education. It is 
a challenge to each to work together and co- 
ordinate their respective knowledge and skill, so 
that students and engineers alike may increase 
their wealth of knowledge. 

This principle that through the processes 
of education new knowledge and new ap- 
plications rise is primary in giving defini- 
tion to the responsibilities entailed. The na- 
ture of these processes and the people who 
should benefit were stated by President 
Ruthven: 

. . . We must not only give instruction to 
young people during the conventional years but 
in this period inspire a desire for continuous 
study and then assist adults through their lives 
to behold the bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies. 

This theme was amplified by the Presi- 
dent of the Society, Mr. Merker, in his 
acceptance on behalf of that organization. 
He further emphasized the second prin- 
ciple by which these new responsibilities are 
being defined — co-operation for service. 



The professions we represent are developing 
at such a rapid pace that it behooves each one of 
us to keep up with that development by attend- 
ing scientific meetings, lectures and classes of in- 
struction and by taking part in technical discus- 
sions whenever possible. Here we will have 
almost unlimited facilities for a continuing pro- 
gram of education and ample opportunity to 
keep abreast of our profession. Not only will the 
high ideals of the Engineering Society of Detroit 
and its affiliates be promoted in these beautiful 
surroundings, but our outlook will be broadened 
and our social vision improved. 

We are determined that the personal contacts 
and friendly alliances made here shall bring 
about a truer unity of our aims and our ideals 
especially as they pertain to our civic responsi- 
bility. We realize that this responsibility is great, 
for on us rests the duty of maintaining Detroit's 
position of prominence in the engineering affairs 
of the nation. On us rests the duty of helping to 
solve the many engineering and scientific prob- 
lems of public interest. 

Out of these principles certain goals nec- 
essarily emerge. We who view the progress 
of the plan will expect to see specific changes 
in the physical appearance of the metro- 
politan area. The overgrown town will 
become a city. This will be one of the first 
fruits of the new education and the closer 
co-operation of its technical membership. 
Through new efficiencies and new and more 
comfortable surroundings the conditions are 
set for awakening the people of the city to 
the values of better understanding. The 
measures of the goodness of life for the 
people of a city will be among the goals 
of the adult or continuing education to be 
fostered in the Rackham Educational Me- 
morial. 
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J. G. FICHTE AS A FORERUNNER OF 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM 

By John W. Eaton 



In these days of conflict between totali- 
tarianism and democracy, between the 
Massenmensch and the more or less 
free individual, it is perhaps not a bad thing 
to look back and see where National So- 
cialism began, to realize that it did not 
spring suddenly fully armed from the head 
of Herr Hitler but had its beginnings in its 
modern form a hundred and fifty years ago. 
As is usually the case in Germany, theory 
preceded action. The theories of state con- 
trol of Fichte and Hegel found their prac- 
tical realization in the Real or Machtpolitik 
of Bismarck j the wars of 1864, 1866, 1870, 
1 9 1 4 and 1 940 are successive expressions of 
the same dynamic national exaltation, at- 
tempts by Germany, happily unsuccessful 
up to the present, to impose by force on the 
outer world what Prussia had already im- 
posed on Germany herself. 

The change from the German philo- 
sophic type of the latter eighteenth century 
to the warrior type of the nineteenth and 
twentieth is nowhere more clearly shown 
than in J. G. Fichte. It was Napoleon's 
domination of Germany after the battle of 
Jena in 1806 which explains the change. 
The idealist, the republican and the social- 
ist, the lecturer who left the University of 
Jena in 1799 partly because of his over- 
democratic influence on his students, is the 
same man who in 1807 wrote the famous 
Reden an die deutsche Nation. The earlier 



Rousseauian belief in man's inherent and 
natural goodness has now given place to 
its opposite, and in his Mochiavelli als 
Schriftsteller Fichte declares that all men 
are vicious and without exception they will 
give expression to this viciousness as soon 
as they find an opportunity. In the hours 
of Germany's mortal clanger Fichte was 
convinced that the roots of morality are not 
in uncontrolled freedom but in discipline 
and in the subordination of one's selfish 
impulses to the good of the community. 
The chief function of the state as Fichte 
expressed it in his Staatslehre is to set forth 
the outward conditions under which moral 
freedom is to be achieved. Men were to be 
forced to be free. It was a freedom which 
was not to be fought for its own sake, but 
one which was to be used as a political weap- 
on for a not unworthy object, Germany's 
liberation from Napoleon. In particularism 
or the Kleins taaterei of the period, Fichte 
saw merely a dust of individual states with 
no cohesion} and the centralizing force, the 
spearhead which he sought for his beloved 
country in this hour of danger, he found in 
Prussia. 

Prussia was for Fichte the embodiment 
of the compulsive state or the Zwangsstaat, 
a state in which there was to be no repre- 
sentative body, but where power was to be 
exercised by the "Heroes" or "Scholars," 
from whose number the supreme dictator 
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or "Fuhrer" would arise, a man who, as 
Fichte puts it in his System der Rechts- 
lehre, would be both the ruler of his coun- 
try and the most just of his countrymen. 
Such a man, Fichte goes on to say, would 
certainly find a way to establish the succes- 
sion of the best. 

And the power of the leaders in this 
Zvoangsstaat was to be absolute in the eco- 
nomic as well as in the political sphere. 
The free international economy of the Mid- 
dle Ages so well adapted to a period of 
international Christendom was, Fichte 
thought, no longer in place in the nine- 
teenth century, a period of nationalism. 
There were to be two currencies, domestic, 
Landgeld f vnth purchasing power within the 
state and a foreign, a Weltgeld. The basis 
of exchange was not to be gold or silver 
but a bushel of grain. All things necessary 
to the national existence should be produced 
within the boundaries of the state. Foreign 
travel should be permissible only to such 
people as the "Scholars, ,, and then only 
with government permission. There was to 
be no trade with other nations except by 
government monopoly. The state was to 
control all property, produce all basic com- 
modities, fix all prices and determine from 
time to time the quota which should be 
allowed to enter any given profession or 
trade. From this Zwangsstaat or Geschlos- 
sener Handelsstaat of Fichte to Herr Hit- 
ler's state does not seem a very far cry. 
The same likeness is to be found in the 
spheres of education and religion. All teach- 
ers were to be state officials. The children 
were to reside at state boarding schools. 
There were subjects, such as the theory of 
the absolute state, which were compulsory, 
and Fichte emphasizes that some things 
might be taught which were not altogether 
true, for example, that all individuals are 
inspired by an ideal love of order, which 
no one person really has, but which all 
should have. In religion there were no 
longer to be various creeds, Catholic, Cal- 
vinist or Lutheran, but one national church. 



In all churches there was to be shown the 
national flag and on the altar guns and 
muskets should remind the congregations 
of their warlike inheritance and duty. 

In such absolute state control Fichte saw 
the destiny and happiness of the German 
people. Different peoples have different 
strengths and qualities. In the obedience 
and submissiveness of the majority and in 
the absolute power of a dynamic minority 
Fichte seemed long before Hitler to see the 
best chances for the fulfillment of German 
destiny. What, in Fichte's view, as he tells 
us in the fourth of the Reden an die deutsche 
Nation, set the German people above other 
Germanic peoples was that whereas the 
latter spoke a mixed, superficial and ane- 
mic language the Germans spoke a language 
which had lost none of its first fine primi- 
tive force. Only in such a people, Fichte 
thought, does the intellect become a part 
of one's daily life. For this reason philoso- 
phy is really at home only in Germany. 
The Germans alone can understand it. And 
it is the task of this German philosophy to 
impose the superior German Kultur on a 
world, which at the outset, may not be 
altogether willing. The idea of balance of 
power as a solution to Europe's problem 
does not commend itself to Fichte. There 
is a much simpler and better solution and 
that is the consolidating power of a united 
Germany: 

If only Germany had remained united it 
would have rested in the very center of the civ- 
ilized earth, like the sun in the middle of the 
world . . . only in German unity is to be found 
universal Salvation. {Rede, 13.) 

In keeping with his stressing of the im- 
portance of language, Fichte declares that 
the political ideas and system should be the 
same among all peoples who speak the same 
language. If the present political bounda- 
ries are not wide enough to contain them 
then force in extending these boundaries 
is justified. He goes on to advocate the in- 
crease of German population along with 
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creation of a Greater Germany, to include 
the Tyrol, German Austria, Trieste and 
the basin of the Danube. Here is the 
Pan-Germanism of a later date. In Fichte 
one does not find the National Socialist doc- 
trine of racial purity. In that he does not 
believe except for the Jews. The Jews 
Fichte detested. He would refuse them all 
political rights and is in favor of their re- 
patriation to Palestine. 

And yet, though Fichte believed in a 
narrow nationalism, economic and political, 
and in the absolute state control of the mod- 
ern National Socialists, and, although like 
them, he seems to advocate the imposition 
of such rigorous discipline and deprivation 
as would to a democratic people seem sup- 
portable only in a time of war, yet it is not 
from Fichte that the National Socialists 
have derived their ideas of world conquest. 
For, as he tells us in his Grundlage des 
Naturrechis, he does believe in a World 
Court, in a League of Nations and in the 
abolition of war. He does not believe that 
it is possible for one nation to dominate the 
whole world. For that, he thinks, it would 
be necessary to train a race of brutal sav- 
ages for that specific purpose; to train sol- 
diers to practice cruelty, extortion and 
theft. And where, he asks, can one find a 
civilized European nation so lost to honor, 
so lacking in decency, so monstrous in its 
brutality? He admits that the world can 
be made desolate but not conquered by such 
methods. And he goes on to say something, 



which we may hope will yet be true of the 
German people of today: 

For some considerable time an imagined na- 
tional advantage may incite a people to war, but 
when the call comes too often, the vision and 
the fever grow weak and the longing for order 
and peace return; then the people begin to ask 
to what end am I doing and supporting all these 
things? (Rede, 13.) 

Despite Fichte's share, however unwill- 
ing, in the creation of the totalitarian mon- 
sters which we are now facing, despite the 
narrowness of many of his political ideas, 
we must not forget that, when he lectured 
and spoke, his country was in danger. And 
in his pages we find the eloquence and the 
dignity which only real feeling can give. 

We were content with ourselves and our way 
of life. Things had gone on all right and would 
continue to go on just the same . . . but things 
had gone on like this solely because we had not 
been put to the test. . . . Since then we have 
gone through that test. Since that time the de- 
ceptions, the illusions, the false consolation, by 
which we all led one another mutually astray, 
have surely collapsed. The uniform prejudices, 
which spread themselves like a fog over everyone 
and enveloped everyone in the same twilight. 
. . . Surely they have vanished now! That twi- 
light no longer dims our eyes. Here we stand 
now, bare and empty, with all external cover- 
ings and trappings taken from us, just as we are 
ourselves. Now there must be revealed what 
that self is or is not. (ReeU, 14.) 

Here surely is a message for us as well 
as for the Germany of 1 807. 
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By Evelyn Kenesson 



James Burrill Angell, President of 
the University of Michigan from 
1 871 to 1909, was not only the head 
of two prominent universities for a total of 
fifty-three years, but he was also a pioneer 
in state university development through- 
out this country, as is evidenced by many 
statements such as the following, found in 
the April 6, 191 6, issue of The Nation: 

Under Angell, Michigan became recognized 
as the first institution of the West, to be thought 
of in the same class with the leading institutions 
of the Atlantic seaboard. Under Michigan lead- 
ership, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia developed. 

Dr. Angell's public addresses undeniably 
increased Michigan's influence. Through 
his customary speech-making in Michigan's 
state legislature, he secured a fixed en- 
dowment for the University and thereby 
obtained a basis for building a university 
conforming to his standard of attainment. 

Ability as a speaker, whether formal or 
informal, is undoubtedly one of the first 
requisites for diplomatic service ; and Dr. 
Angell was well known as a diplomat. He 
served as Minister to China, as a member 
of the Anglo-American Northwestern Fish- 
eries Commission and of the Canadian- 
American Deep Waterways Commission, as 
well as Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Turkey. 

For half a century he delivered addresses 
for commencements, dedications, banquets, 



honor societies, and innumerable occasions 
throughout the Middle West. Professor- 
emeritus Trueblood of the University of 
Michigan has said of Angell: 

In rank he stood among the first of American 
public speakers of his time, one of the most 
sought after for educational meetings and other 
public occasions. 

He was a stockily-built man, five feet, 
eight and one-half inches in height, and in 
his prime weighed about 175 pounds. He 
carried himself so well that he looked even 
taller. A hearty ringing laugh was an index 
to his happy disposition. He had kindly 
blue-gray eyes, light brown hair, and a 
beard. Two striking aspects of his person- 
ality lay in his kind, expressive smile and 
his alert vigor, noticeable even in his rapid 
walk. 

President Angell was loved. When he 
made his appearance at University func- 
tions, cheers and applause sometimes made 
the campus "a huge sounding board, echo- 
ing one name." One of his former students, 
Mr. A. E. Winship, in the Journal of 
Education, November 18, 191 5, revealed 
the fact that Angell was the first university 
president ever to be called by the term 
"Prexy": his students invented it for 
him. Angell's personal popularity in China 
is largely responsible for the large number 
of Chinese students later enrolled in the 
University of Michigan. The Regents, in 
a letter to him concerning his resignation, 
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said that no other person could take his 
place in the hearts of the people. Yet with 
sincere modesty he once replied to tributes 
given him by alumni: "It is the University 
that has made me, not I that have made 
the University." 

Throughout his earlier years he could 
call the eight hundred students of the Uni- 
versity by name, and he did not forget 
them even after they were graduated and 
scattered throughout the country. When 
asked how he could remember such a large 
number of students, his answer was: "I as- 
sociate the name and the face. I have a 
world map hanging at my back, and I place 
him on that map." This remarkable mem- 
ory was an invaluable asset in every phase 
of his work, particularly in public address. 

Instinctive adaptability to any type of 
audience was another one of the secrets of 
Dr. Angell's power as a speaker. He felt 
"perfectly at home at a granger's picnic, 
or a banquet of national ambassadors." For 
a man to come out of New England, with 
all her background of tradition, and adjust 
himself to what was considered in those 
days as frontier country was no small 
achievement. Once in asking for funds of 
the Michigan legislature, he remarked: 

I want you gentlemen to understand that I 
know how much backache there is in every 
dollar as well as you do. 

In his early years he had worked on the 
home farm in Rhode Island, and his un- 
derstanding of men and life was not con- 
fined to the academic field. 

In contrast with Angell's Puritan aus- 
terity and firmness of decision was a spark- 
ling wit and good humor. His optimistic 
attitude and frank honesty won him public 
favor. Angell's ever-present hopefulness 
was based on faith: a living faith in God 
and sincere faith in plain people. He be- 
lieved in the importance of the personal 
touch, the immeasurable influence of per- 
sonality, and his success is proof of the 
validity of his doctrine. 



Dr. Angell had a clear voice, which, 
though never unduly raised, could be heard, 
because of his clear enunciation, in the larg- 
est halls. It was pleasant, melodious, pene- 
trating, but not powerful. He did not strive 
for effect by making abrupt changes in the 
pitch of his voice. The speaking rate was 
reasonably rapid, but never did he use a 
pace so fast as to "blur utterances," and his 
diction and enunciation many times have 
been called perfect. 

His gestures were never spectacular or 
showy. In fact, he seldom made gestures 
except small movements of the hands. 

President Angell was not fiery, robust 
or oratorical, rather his delivery was simple 
and unaffected. Dean-emeritus Bates of the 
Michigan Law School at Ann Arbor lik- 
ened his manner of speaking to that of an 
educated Englishman. He said: "Angell 
used the English method" j and to explain 
this statement, added, "the English may 
undcr-do, but they never exaggerate." 
Angell spoke quietly and simply, as if he 
were talking to just a small group of 
friends. Yet his delivery was energized and 
vigorous, but always self-controlled, with- 
out a flourish of emotion and gesture. His 
conversational, direct delivery, it may be 
noted, was not the style prevalent in his 
day. 

People listened to him because they ap- 
preciated his sincerity and directness and 
because he did not attempt to sentimental- 
ize. "He said what he meant and meant 
what he said." They were always confident 
that Angell knew what he was talking 
about, and understood his simple, clear, 
natural expression. 

Angell had a sensitive mind. He was al- 
ways conscious of the impression he was 
making on an audience. This trait helped 
him secure the interest of the listeners and 
made it possible for him to adapt his speech 
to their attitude. As an interesting speaker 
who could readily gain the attention of a 
tired and restless audience, he was often 
placed on programs among the last of the 
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speakers. "Such was the case at a great 
Harvard Anniversary when he was gener- 
ally credited with having made the hit of 
the occasion." 

As to the effectiveness of his personality 
in speaking, President Harry B. Hutchins 
said of Dr. Angell's inaugural address 
given at Ann Arbor: 

As we listened to his lucid and comprehen- 
sive review of the later movements in the field 
of higher education and to his clear and vigorous 
and hopeful statement of the ideals for which 
Michigan should strive, all felt that a great 
leader had come to us and that through his wise 
guidance and the inspiration of his personality 
the future of the University was assured. 

At the very beginning of his speaking 
career, Angell wrote out his lectures and 
read them, but he soon learned that this 
was not the most effective method and he 
started throwing away manuscripts, devel- 
oping the habit of speaking without notes. 
He later made the statement that reading 
from manuscript could never equal the 
pleasure and effectiveness of extemporane- 
ous speaking. With few exceptions, he al- 
ways spoke from memory or extemporane- 
ously until later life, when he often used 
manuscript, "always with reluctance." 

His delivery changed little through the 
years, except that he became perhaps more 
undemonstrative in manner, but he was as 
well received in age as in youth. The fol- 
lowing words are the testimony of one of 
his former students: 

No one who saw it can ever forget the scene 
of indescribable enthusiasm where hundreds of 
us were gathered in Chicago to greet our Presi- 
dent-Emeritus the last time he appeared among 
us. An old and benignant man, deeply moved 
amidst that frenzied cheering, where many eyes 
were wet with tears, he arose to thank us with 
all that rare felicity and grace which the fleeting 
years could not steal from him. 

President AngelPs speeches have been 
called "speeches of policy." So imbued was 
he with ideas and policies for developing 



the state universities that through his ad- 
dresses he sought to inspire these ideals in 
the hearts of the people. 

Always "academically sound," he de- 
pended upon clarity and logical thought 
rather than upon oratorical device. Notice- 
able in his speeches were the short introduc- 
tions and impressive conclusions. The ar- 
rangement and organization was always 
systematic and easy to follow: he liked to 
enumerate the main points in his speeches. 

Angell always identified himself im- 
mediately with his audience. In his Michi- 
gan inaugural address he used such terms 
as "let us," "give us," "may we," "you," 
and "we" a total of twenty-nine times. This 
direct, personal touch in his addresses can 
be exemplified by a sentence from "State 
Universities" delivered on June 4, 1 895, at 
the University of Missouri: 

Who so well as the students that I sec before 
me can perform that needed work of which I 
have before spoken, of making this University 
understood and appreciated by thousands who 
can never see its real life? 

Moreover AngelPs speeches were filled 
with factual information. In the address 
"The Old College and the New Univer- 
sity" given at the University of Chicago, 
he presented fifty-six facts, although the 
audience could not have been aware of the 
statistical nature of the material, so natur- 
ally were the facts given life. A capital ex- 
ample of AngelPs faculty of talking about 
foreign countries as realistically as if he 
were speaking of the Midwest or New 
England, and of inserting numerical facts 
with natural facility, is taken from the ad- 
dress "The European Concert and the 
Monroe Doctrine." The listeners on this 
occasion were the Phi Beta Kappa students 
of Harvard. 

I know we are told that there is no longer 
any danger of an attempt by European states to 
carve up and gain possession of American ter- 
ritory. How one who sees what has just been 
going on in China can hold such a view it is 
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difficult to understand. Not in the colonization 
frenzy of the sixteenth century was there a more 
voracious greed for the acquisition of foreign 
territory for the purpose of developing and con- 
trolling trade. See how Russia pounced on Man- 
churia with its seven hundred thousand square 
miles and vast resources, how Great Britain then 
planted her foot upon Wei-hai-wei, ever keep- 
ing her eyes on the immense Yangtse Valley, to 
be appropriated in case of a general division of 
China, how Germany on the flimsiest pretexts 
got practical control of the rich province of 
Shantung with its thirty millions of inhabitants, 
and how France was watching the game with 
its hands ready to fall on the province of Yunnan 
and so much of Szechwan as could be secured, 
and all this to gain new and large markets for 
their products. 

Two citations from his address on the 
life and services of Henry Simmons Frieze, 
Professor of the Latin Language and Lit- 
erature in the University of Michigan from 
1 854 to 1889, may be taken as examples of 
his oratorical style. The first expresses the 
great love Professor Frieze had for the 
scenery around Ann Arbor: 

But for miles around he could guide you to 
every "coigne of vantage," every shady nook, 
every meadow carpeted with the finest turf, 
every graceful sweep in the stream. With what 
ardor he would in your walk with him arrest 
your steps again and again, to dilate upon the 
charms of the bit of landscape before you. With 
what zest and pride he would exclaim, as from 
some hilltop he caught the view of the spires and 
towers of the city, "it is really finer than the 
view of Oxford hanging on my wall." 

This second example expresses Professor 
Frieze's interpretation of what the study 
of Latin should be: 

According to his conception it was not Latin 
that we should study so much as Roman, the 
achievements, the spirit, the vital power of the 
Roman race. Nor should we teach and study 
the literature of Rome, with whatever en- 
thusiasm and admiration, merely as a beautiful 
creation of a dead past, but rather as the flower- 
ing of an imperishable life, whose vital currents 
have been flowing through all the Western civili- 



zation of these eighteen centuries, and are still 
beating in the pulses of this nineteenth century. 
It was the Rome which has persisted with a 
power that no Goth or Vandal could overcome, 
the Rome which helps shape and fertilize our 
art, our laws, our literature today, the Rome 
which bids fair to endure when every vestige of 
her proudest material structures shall have 
crumbled into dust — it was that great, that 
glorious, that immortal Rome, which he sought 
to re-create for his loving pupils. 

Angell always seemed to have the right 
word. He liked to add color and meaning 
to nouns by adding adjectival helpers. 
He liked to combine two nouns or two 
adjectives, or both, in parallel construction, 
lending ease to his style and giving a lilting 
rhythm to his sentences. Pertinent exam- 
ples are: "excessive haste and impatient 
ambition," "natural aptitude and appro- 
priate training," "matchless courage and 
far-sighted wisdom." The same technique 
is used in this sentence: 

Dynasties come and go, Bourbons, Napoleons, 
Tudors, Hohenstaufens appear and disappear, 
kingdoms and States rise and fall, but amid all 
the vicissitudes of earthly affairs the greatest 
universities are the most vital and enduring of 
all human institutions. 

Dr. Angell's sentences varied in length, 
but his favorite sentence structure was the 
complex, containing the adjectival clause. 
Dependent clauses helped to make the ex- 
pression more flowing and graceful. Al- 
though he used all types of sentences, sev- 
enty-one per cent of the total found in five 
representative speeches was periodic, and 
thirty-seven per cent simple. These facts 
prove the force and simplicity of his style. 

Varied kinds of figures of speech, and 
Latin quotations, were used. He quoted 
from Aristotle, Milton, Goethe, Bacon. In 
fact, President Angell's source material was 
taken from all literature and historical fact, 
not just from within the environs of his 
own field of learning. Among his figures of 
speech is found the phrase "a bread and 
butter education." He called Paris the 
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"intellectual exchange of Europe." In the 
speech on the Monroe Doctrine, he re- 
marked that "the smaller States may in 
days of stress be cut up into small change 
to settle the debts of the larger States to 
each other." As to the origin of the Monroe 
Doctrine, he stated: "James Monroe held 
the trumpet, but John Quincy Adams blew 
the blast. The notes have never died upon 
the air." 

The effect of President AngelPs speeches 
was inspirational and refreshing. One mem- 
ber of his audience has said that he never 
heard Dr. Angell speak without thinking, 
"There is the most elegant and polished 
speaker in America at this time." His speak- 
ing was often called "elegant," meaning 
it was appropriate and his diction and 



phraseology were so outstanding that the 
word "elegant" best conveys the descrip- 
tion. A "venerable graduate" of Michigan 
has aptly put the sentiments expressed 
again and again by those who heard Presi- 
dent Angell speak: 

Every one of the alumni cherishes, I suppose, 
the recollection of some particular occasion when 
his heart was filled with pride in that noble and 
imposing figure. Perhaps it is on some great 
occasion that we see him rising with his easy 
command of his subject, without notes or manu- 
script, with his amazing facility of thought and 
speech, every word in its place, every sentence 
rounded, with his fine flower of cultivation, with 
his tone of a lover of the humanities, and we 
listen again to one of those wonderful addresses 
that still linger in our memories. 



MEDITATION 

As year by year resolves, 

If such deep heart-content 

As comes from hours well spent 

Be thine, when day dissolves, 

Then shall thy inner soul, 

Calm in the evening dusk, 

Slip from its outward husk 

And sense the steady roll 

Of waves upon a shore 

Where endless tides do flow. 

And if, sometime, that roar 

Doth even louder grow, — 

O, question not! thy soul will tell it thee, 

The waves are years, the shore eternity. 



Williams C. Harris 
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West China Union University, Chenctu, Szechwan 
Education Building in the Dittanct. 



A LETTER FROM CHINA 

By Robert E. Brown 



WEST CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY 

Chengtu . Szechwan 
Office of the Director 

November 28th, 1941 

Dear Friends: 

A lot of water and land has passed 
under our feet since our visit with 
• you. We are writing from one of 
the most distant Christian colonies in the 
world; sometimes we see the snow on the 
mountains of Tibet. But neither all this 
distance nor the war conditions can make us 
forget the delightful fellowship with you. 

While flying from Hong Kong into China 
and within one hour of our home town, 
Chengtu, our pilot received a radio message 
that several squadrons of Japanese bomb- 
ers and scouters were coming from the east. 
He altered his course westward and landed 
on a little-used field near Tibet. We hoped 
they would not find us and the beautiful 
American plane, but no such luck this time. 



The scouters were soon overhead and in a 
few minutes we heard the distant rhythmic 
drone of the bombers. There was not time 
to unload the baggage. The twenty-one 
passengers hurried from the plane and scat- 
tered to nearby fields and bamboo groves. 
We watched the approach of the twenty- 
seven messengers of death, piloted by men 
like ourselves except that they were under 
orders of the conqueror to destroy. When 
first sighted the three-nines were abreast 
but soon they shifted into a line to give a 
more concentrated attack on our plane. 
They were about 10,000 feet high; yet the 
drone of their motors became a roar that 
filled the atmosphere. How it all came 
back — we had not heard it for a year! 
America was so safe, so comfortable, so 
pleasant — why did we ever leave it? I 
stood fascinated until the planes neared the 
vertical and then I crawled under a stone 
shelter in a hillside graveyard to breathe 
a prayer of commitment and wait. In a mo- 
ment the cometlike swish of falling bombs 
and their bursting roar shook the earth and 
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deafened our ears. The sound rose like an 
approaching engine whistle and then died 
away on the far side of the field. When we 
crawled out of our rabbit holes nothing 
could be seen on the field for the thick 
gray-brown cloud of dust and smoke. When 
this cleared we expected to see nothing but 
a mass of plane wreckage in flames. To our 
surprise the plane stood on its own landing 
gear. But surely it would be riddled with 
holes! We approached cautiously, expect- 
ing it to burst into flames. One wing was 
gone and there were a few small holes else- 
where but the gas tanks were not even leak- 
ing. The only casualties were a pig and a few 
chickens killed by a bomb that demolished 
the kitchen of the airfield garrison. The 
officer was "mad," the men said, because 
our plane had attracted the bombers and 
also because they had to fill up the 212 
bomb holes on the field. We were able to 
give medical aid to some of our fellow pas- 
sengers who were prostrated by the heat 
and shock. We passed the night in an avia- 
tor's hostel nearby, where, fortunately, 
there were mosquito nets. 

Malaria in China has increased tenfold 
because of the war, and malaria mosquitoes 
are more dangerous than the bombers. In 
spite of more than 200 bomb holes a relief 
plane landed and took us the next day. 
Within a week a new wing had been flown 
in, strapped to another plane, and the 
wounded bird flown to safety — where we 
must not tell. Our experiences only illus- 
trate the difficulties of one kind of trans- 
portation. Yet the planes keep shuttling in 
and out of all the important cities of free 
China. The Chinese and American pilots 
have to take chances and meet clangers 
never thought of in America; their radio 
men are glued to their earphones receiving 
reports j yet their work and other services 
go on. 

Mrs. Brown and I are having the pleas- 
ure and difficulty of making a new home 
here in Chengtu. Since I began traveling 
for general medical relief work nearly three 



years ago we have practically lived in our 
suitcases. We turned over our home in 
Wuhu in which we had lived more than 
twenty years to other members of the staff, 
sending to Shanghai only a few pieces of 
personal baggage. All furnishings, bedding, 
dishes and housekeeping supplies we left 
there because we could not take them to 
west China. 

During the first three months of the 
summer we lived in some of the rooms of 
the new hospital building until one of the 
mission houses could be vacated. We moved 
into our new home in September, and have 
a little garden where we can plant flowers 
and vegetables. Along with the plants we 
are putting down roots for a few years. 

The largest part of our baggage and 
winter clothing which could not come by 
airplane with us from Hong Kong is still on 
the way. Mrs. Brown has searched stores, 
secondhand shops, pawnshops and even 
"thief street" to find things for the home. 
Curtain materials are so scarce and expen- 
sive she purchased yellow bedspreads which 
could be divided to make curtains. We are 
having a rug made from native wool yarns 
on a hand loom by refugee women. Living 
expenses have increased about ten times in 
the year. Enamel wash basins were so ex- 
pensive that we had miniature washtubs 
made of wood to serve as wash basins. 
Flowerpot clay was baked into kitchen 
mixing bowls. Palm fiber leaves with straw 
and a cotton pad made our mattresses. 
Bamboo jar covers serve as lamp shades. 
Are you surprised at our "wonderment" 
when we come home from this war and see 
the conveniences, comforts and luxuries of 
the homeland? Yet we are glad to be here 
— for this is the Good Samaritan road for 
us and we do not want to pass by on the 
other side. 

The work of finishing and equipping the 
new hospital continues but drags along too 
slowly to suit us. Some of our equipment is 
at the end of the railway in Kweichow, an- 
other shipment is at the end of the railway 
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in Lashio-Burma and a third is in Rangoon, derweight and show signs of malnutrition, 
ready to start on the long journey. All the while some have developed deficiency neu- 
equipment has to come over China's war- ritis. We are planning to open a ward in 
time mountain highways. We have learned the near future for some of the early TB 
that another shipment is on the high seas cases that have developed among the stu- 
en route to Rangoon. The remarkable thing dents. This generation of youth will bear 
is that in spite of all the difficulties of our the scars of this war in their bodies through 
wartime transportation and bombings very life, but in spite of their suffering and hard- 
little is lost and eventually almost every- ship there is no spirit of discouragement 
thing arrives. While the Japanese raiders and no one suggests that they should give 
cannot stop us altogether they certainly up the struggle. These young people are 
have a "high nuisance value." the hope of new China and must be the 
Before the University opened this fall leaders in the days of reconstruction that 
I was asked to organize and become director follow this war. 

of the University Health Service, which is We hope this hospital and our work here 

unique in that it serves four universities, a may continue to be your brother and sister 

theological school and two high schools. — along the Samaritan Road. We need your 

Three of the universities are refugee schools prayers and help as we try to develop an 

that moved here from occupied China, and institution and train a personnel to give ef- 

many of their students have been away ficient, prompt and courteous Christian 

from their families and homes for more service to the sick and distraught— to de- 

than four years. The effects of this war ap- velo P a Hospital to heal both body and soul, 

pear in the examination records of these Sincerely yours, 

students which indicate that many are un- Robert E. Brown 
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PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 



AMERICAN education today is conceiving 
«- and directing its war effort far more intel- 
ligently than was the case twenty-five years ago. 
Problems which the incessant calls upon our col- 
leges and universities present are being answered 
more effectively and at the same time with less 
disruption of normal programs. Certainly this 
is true of the University of Michigan where, as 
far as the summer appearance of the campus is 
concerned, wartime activities have changed it 
very little. An outline of the whole war program 
of the University will be presented in the 37th 
Alumni Relations Bulletin to be mailed shortly 
to all the one hundred thousand Michigan 
alumni. 

It is of interest to note that the decreased 
summer enrollment which was expected last 
spring did not materialize; the total attendance, 
is more than 1,000 above last year, or twenty- 
one per cent. This attendance, however is divided 
between two programs: a third sixteen-week 
term — strict adherence to classical derivations 
forbids calling it a semester — has been added to 
enable students to accelerate their college course, 
in addition to the eight-week Summer Session. 
The longer summer term has been set up to en- 
able students to prepare for special service at the 
earliest possible time, as well as to permit those 
who so desire to finish their college course before 
they reach the age of twenty-one and are called 
for military service. Nearly eighty per cent of the 
enrollment of this summer term is, as might be 
expected, composed of undergraduate boys. The 
case is quite different, however, in the regu- 
lar Summer Session where the enrollment is 
composed largely of graduate students and teach- 
ers pursuing special programs for advanced de- 
grees, for the most part an older group. 

THUS, with a somewhat larger faculty group 
on the campus and with no obvious change 
in the complexion of the student body, the fact 
that the nation is at war is not so immediately 



reflected in the superficial aspects of the Univer- 
sity. Underneath, however, faculty and students 
alike are conscious of new pressures and objec- 
tives. Courses of study which have a distinct 
reference to the country's war effort are given in 
every department, with some of these programs 
enrolling women for technical work in various 
fields. Army and Navy Reserve Officers' uni- 
forms give a military touch to the campus, while 
every afternoon on Ferry Field large groups of 
students, subject to military service, are taking 
the rather strenuous course in physical exercise 
prescribed if they are enlisted in special programs 
or registered under the Selective Service Act. 

1VTEVERTHELESS, the University's whole 
effort is by no means entirely given over 
to the war program, particularly in the Literary 
College, although such subjects as languages, 
mathematics and sciences are almost inevitably 
colored by the exigencies of the time. In the En- 
gineering College and in the Medical and Dental 
Schools this, of course, is particularly true. In the 
Law School, however, the enrollments have 
dropped materially, as might be expected. Be- 
ginning with the coming year students in the 
Medical and Dental Schools will enter upon a 
concentrated program of study which will en- 
able them to graduate in two years and eight 
months. They will be given rank as reserve 
officers and kept in the University until the com- 
pletion of their courses. 



A L 



LL this effort on the part of the University 
to conform to the nation's war program has 
had its effect on the faculty. Many members 
have been given leave of absence to enter active 
military service, or to engage in special tasks in 
the various governmental bureaus. Just recently 
a hospital unit composed of about thirty doctors 
and nurses in the University Hospital left for 
eventual foreign service. This, of course, com- 
bined with the continuing insistent demand for 
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medical men and nurses, has made the problem 
of carrying on the Medical School program and 
maintaining the Hospital unusually difficult. 

For the most part, however, it may well be 
that a decrease in attendance will make it rela- 
tively easy for the University to spare these fac- 
ulty members who have entered national service, 
though, of course, the problem of adjustments, 
particularly in the case of key men and heads 
of departments, always remains and is con- 
tinually giving concern to University executives. 

ONE aspect of the present accelerated pro- 
gram involved in the special summer term 
is the extra time given by members of the faculty 
to teaching. It may be said at once that they do 
not receive proportionate compensation for the 
extra time and effort they contribute in carrying 
on these summer classes. In many cases the 
courses are given by two members of the faculty 
— one taking the first half of the period and 
another the second, thus giving those not en- 
gaged in war research programs for the govern- 
ment, as many are, some vacation time. These 
periods of relief will be welcome since the spring 
vacation has been totally eliminated and the 
Christmas vacation limited to one week, with 
practically no interlude between the closing of 
the summer term and the opening of the fall 
term. 



IN the University's financial report for the 
year ending June 30, 1941, Shirley W. 
Smith, Vice-President and Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, takes occasion to set forth some interest- 
ing statistics covering the past twenty-five years. 
The University's first detailed financial report 
was issued for the year ending June 30, 191 7, 
so the present report permits a comparative sur- 
vey covering the whole period. 

The growth of the University over this quar- 
ter century, as measured in dollars and cents, is 
truly astonishing. In 19 17 the total balance 
sheet assets were given as $9,149,798.38, while 
for the year which ended on June 30, 1 941, the 
total was $79,959,555-33- Thus, the value of 
the educational plant and total assets have in- 
creased more than sevenfold. Added to this is an 
even more remarkable sixteenfold increase in 
endowments, loan hinds and trust funds which 
now amount in round numbers to over $17,000,- 



000 as against a little over $1,000,000 in 1 91 7. 

These figures represent a growth that has 
come regularly and steadily. To one who can 
look back toward the beginning of the period 
the figures will seem almost unbelievable. Twen- 
ty-five years ago the University was a large and 
flourishing institution with little to differentiate 
it in general outlines from the present institution. 
But as one recalls the buildings erected over this 
period, as well as the other additions to the Uni- 
versity's resources, the record becomes more 
comprehensible. 

a course, a good part of this development 
has come from the increased support given 
the University by the state. During this period 
Michigan has increased in wealth and resources, 
while at the same time the mill-tax has been in- 
creased from three-eighths of a mill on the tax- 
able property of the state to eighty-three one- 
hundredths of a mill. 

Even this does not tell the whole story, for 
during the same period gifts to the University 
have increased enormously, so that now over half 
the present resources of the institution are repre- 
sented by gifts. This flow of benefactions was 
only just beginning in 191 7, though even then 
Alumni Memorial Hall, Hill Auditorium and 
several of the halls of residence had come to the 
University. Perhaps the largest single gift before 
191 7 was Regent Levi Barbour's fund of 
$635,000 for scholarships for Oriental women. 

CERTAIN other interesting facts can be 
gathered from the financial report for last 
year. Thus, the total income of the University, 
in round numbers, including the Hospital, was 
$10,719,000. Omitting the Hospital, it was 
$8,240,000. Of this latter sum a little over half 
came from state appropriations and a little over 
a fourth from student fees. Thus, something over 
three-fourths of the University's income, ex- 
clusive of the Hospital, which is self-supporting, 
comes from these two sources. Gifts during the 
year amounted to $426,000. 

Of the expenditures of nearly $8,000,000, 
$4,764,000 were devoted to instruction, a little 
over $517,000 to general administration and a 
little over $531,000 to general expense. Opera- 
tion and maintenance of the physical plant cost 
$956,000. 
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FEDERAL-STATE CO-OPERATION 

TO present in a single volume a scholarly and 
comprehensive treatment of so vast a sub- 
ject as is suggested by the cover-title of Dr. Kal- 
lenbach's volume, Federal Co-operation with the 
States, is scarcely within the scope of human 
capability. The cover-title is, however, mislead- 
ing: the author does not undertake to tell the 
whole story of Federal co-operation with the 
States; rather, he has set for himself the more 
reasonable, though still very imposing, task of 
tracing this co-operation as it has developed un- 
der the Commerce Clause. The task has been 
well performed. 

Dr. Kallenbach is of course chiefly concerned 
with Congress' use of its regulatory power over 
commerce, with state legislation bearing on for- 
eign or interstate commerce and with the atti- 
tude of the Courts toward these various legisla- 
tive efforts. As he points out, the fact that there 
is an involved story to tell about Federal co- 
operation under the Commerce Clause is prin- 
cipally due to the extremely general character 
of the clause itself: "The Congress shall have 
power . . . To regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes." How far-reaching is the 
term "regulate"? What regulatory power, if 
any, is left to the states? May shipments of goods 
be divested of the immunity from state control 
to which under a broad interpretation of the 
regulatory power of Congress they appear to be 
entitled? If divestment is possible, does the power 
of divestment lie with Congress and how far may 
it be carried? Congress and the Courts have 
given various answers to questions of this sort, 
and it is with their answers that Dr. Kallen- 
bach 's book deals. 

The author shows that, despite some formid- 
able opposition, the Supreme Court for more 
than half a century following Gibbons v. Ogdcn 



in 1824 moved rather consistently toward the 
view that Congress' power over foreign and in- 
terstate commerce is an exclusive one; by 1 880 
this theory, reinforced by such developments as 
the "Original Package" and the "Silence of 
Congress" doctrines, seemed fully established, 
and was generally accepted by Congress; the 
states were left with little power, indeed, over 
interstate and foreign commerce. During the 
succeeding decade, however, signs of a reaction 
became apparent, and in the Wilson Act of 1890 
Congress, attempting to prevent the frustration 
of antiliquor measures which several states had 
adopted, provided that shipments of liquor into 
these states were divested of any immunity which 
the regulatory power of Congress might appear 
to give them. In the half-century since this be- 
ginning of the application of regulation by divest- 
ment the practice has been more and more fre- 
quently applied; it was extended to the point of 
legislative prohibition in the Webb-Kenyon Act, 
and was embodied in the provisions of the 
Twenty-first Amendment. Dr. Kallenbach de- 
votes considerable attention to recent Federal 
prohibitions of commerce for the protection of 
destination states, Federal regulations for the pro- 
tection of sending states and Federal adoption 
of state laws relating to commerce. 

Indeed, both Congress and the Supreme Court 
have in recent decades appeared to be increas- 
ingly inclined to foster co-operation between the 
Federal Government and the states in regulat- 
ing commerce. Thus from a minimum of co- 
operation some sixty years ago, we have now ad- 
vanced, in Dr. Kallenbach's opinion, to about 
that degree of co-operation which the Fathers 
of the Constitution expected. The regulatory 
power of Congress, two generations ago regarded 
as exclusive, is now considered simply paramount. 
However, the author warns us that there is real 
danger from a too liberal acquiescence by Con- 
gress in state control of interstate and foreign 
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commerce: "Carried too far, . . . Federal 'co- 
operation' with the states under the commerce 
clause may well develop into encouragement of 
a policy of nonco-operation among the states 
themselves." 

The thoroughness of Dr. Kallenbach's re- 
search and the thoughtfulness of his critical in- 
terpretation are very impressive. The book is 
fundamentally a study of the development of a 
field of constitutional law, rather than consti- 
tutional history, yet one cannot but regret that 
history relationships did not receive more atten- 
tion. The political philosophy of leading mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, the strong move- 
ment toward nationalism, the appearance of 
Cooley's Constitutional Limitations in 1868, the 
growing feeling toward the turn of the century 
that government must function more adequately 
to protect the will of the people — these are some 
of the subjects that seem almost indispensable to 
an understanding of the very significant develop- 
ments which Dr. Kallenbach recounts. How- 
ever, since he was not purposing to write history, 
it would be unfair to press this criticism. 

The book is very attractively printed. The 
index appears to be complete, though the reader's 
convenience would be better served were the 
subheadings arranged in order of pagination, 
rather than alphabetically. It is somewhat ironi- 
cal that the only typographical errors noted in 
this University publication should have occurred 
in giving the middle initial of the University's 
most distinguished authority on Federal-state re- 
lationships — Thomas M. Cooley. 

Dr. Kallenbach's monograph constitutes an 
impressive contribution to the literature on 
American constitutional development and is a 
very worthy addition to the History-Political 
Science series of the University of Michigan 
Publications. 

L. G. Vander Velde 

Federal Co-operation with the States by Joseph E. 
Kallenbach, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
(Ph.D.'39). A - nn Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1 94Z. Pp. viii + 428. Bibliography and 
Index. I4.00. 

TWO LEGAL STUDIES 

THE University of Michigan Press has re- 
cently added to its growing list of publica- 
tions two timely and significant volumes. Al- 
though only of monographic length, the studies 



are scholarly in every respect and reveal extensive 
and thorough research. Both are studies in public 
law and reflect the modern tendency to explore 
legal problems in the light of their significant 
social and political implications. Neither study 
is highly legalistic, and in subject and in method 
of treatment they should appeal equally to all 
students of the social sciences. 

The author in each case recognizes that the 
social experiments of the past decade have had a 
profound influence on the development of legal 
concepts as well as on the institutions and func- 
tions of government. In those ten years the courts 
and judicial procedures have been frequently sub- 
jected to severe criticisms. Law and lawyers 
have been roundly damned. The administrative 
tribunal with its informal procedures has become 
a dominant factor in the lives of the American 
people. Bureaucracy challenged the supremacy 
of the law; the courts accepted the challenge. 
Although neither of the studies is directed spe- 
cifically at this particular problem, both deal with 
some aspects of constitutional adjustment. Dr. 
Uhler's study is limited to the specific problem of 
judicial review of administrative action. Pro- 
fessor Orfield, in his study, anticipates resort to 
revision or amendment as a means of resolving 
the constitutional issues. 

Administrative law of prewar France pro- 
vides the subject for Dr. Uhler's investigation. 
The author is primarily concerned with the prob- 
lem of review by the judicial courts of adminis- 
trative action. His thesis is that, in spite of early 
practices, "the differentiation of agencies" and 
the administrative courts, the regular courts of 
prewar France played a significant role in pro- 
tecting personal and property rights against ad- 
ministrative transgressions. The author presents 
by way of contrast the American "supremacy of 
the law" doctrine and by an examination of 
recent cases demonstrates that, through judicial 
self-denial, judicial review of administrative ac- 
tion in the United States is scarcely more ob- 
structing than in France. Such differences as 
exist he says "are differences in degree and 
method rather than in principle." The thesis 
and particularly the conclusions bearing upon 
American practices suggest a gradual but painless 
healing of the breach between the administration 
and the judiciary. 

Professor Orfield assumes that certain con- 
flicts cannot be resolved through practice and 
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compromise and that in some instances adjust- 
ments must be made by constitutional amend- 
ment. The study is thus an examination of 
Article V of the Constitution. Although the 
author demonstrates a special interest in judicial 
interpretations and leans heavily upon court 
opinions, the study extends to problems of juris- 
prudence, legislative control and proposals for 
reform. In spite of the voluminous literature on 
the Constitution, "no monograph on Article 
Five has been published prior to the present 
book." This is a book which can be read with 
profit by all students of government; and 
whether Article V is infrequently invoked or 
general revision by amendment is undertaken, 
Professor Orfield has made a substantial contri- 
bution to our studies of the American Constitu- 
tional system. 

Harold M. Dorr 

Review of Administrative Acts, by Armin Uhler. 
University of Michigan Press (Michigan Legal 
Studies). Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1942. Pp. 
xxxi -j- 207. $3.00. 

The Amending of the Federal Constitution, by Lester 
Bernhardt Orfield, Professor of Law, University 
of Nebraska. University of Michigan Press (Mich- 
igan Legal Studies). Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 
1942. Pp. xxvii -4- 242. $3.00. 

STUDY OF TORTS 

THIS fine book is one of three with which 
the Michigan Law School has started a new 
series of legal research publications. The author 
is a graduate of the school, and his monograph 
is introduced by Professor Yntema's masterly 
foreword. 

The method and style of the book make its 
reading a pleasure. It covers a wide but clearly 
coherent field, as the doctrine of tort in conflicts 
law centers around one fundamental principle, 
viz., the rule that all conditions and effects of 
tort should be governed by the law of the state 
in whose territory the alleged tortious act has 
been done. If a Michigan resident, driving his 
car in Ohio, injures another person in that 
state, a court in Michigan will apply, not the 
law of Michigan on automobile accidents (the 
"law of the forum") but that of Ohio, to decide 
whether or not an obligation for compensation 
exists. In England, however, the law of the 



forum is still so important that its consent is 
required for affirming any tort obligation. This 
English rule has been applied with absurd con- 
sequences, as the author reports, by the courts of 
Canadian provinces, which refuse to enforce any 
law of a sister province that differs slightly from 
their own (p. 89). 

There is even more to the thesis than the 
author notes. With the exception of the British 
practice and kindred rules in a few countries, 
the said principle is agreed upon in the whole 
world. It is, in fact, a rare case of a universally 
accepted rule of conflict, providing a particularly 
effectual basis for comparative studies. There- 
fore, Mr. Hancock's comparative research in the 
Anglo-American phase of the problem is very 
welcome as a contribution to a broader review. 

Mr. Hancock gives an excellent history of the 
acceptance of this rule in the United States. The 
law of the forum is a bar to the application of 
the foreign law as an exception, only when "pub- 
lic policy" so requires; moreover, as the author 
states in a remarkable observation (pp. 30, 65), 
recently, the tendency of courts and writers, lib- 
eralizing such limitations, is "toward a fuller and 
less restricted application of foreign law." What 
the author says in favor of uniformity as the 
main goal of conflicts law and against the law 
of the forum as the foe of international harmony, 
could be transferred pertinently to other matters 
today totally abandoned to the foral law — for 
instance, divorce. Why is the law of the state 
of wrong chosen to govern tort liabilities? Mr. 
Hancock answers that the paramount concern of 
that state "in penalizing or exonerating a de- 
fendant" is recognized by other states, and also 
that the reasonable expectations of the parties are 
concentrated upon the same law (p. 61). This 
reasoning contrasts with certain theories that 
have long been advocated in England and in this 
country and are rejected by the author, but it 
corresponds entirely with the continental Eur- 
opean literature. 

In the development of his study, the author 
presents an exact and admirably concise review 
of certain general and numerous special problems 
connected with the matter. It is gratifying to see 
that he avoids the delusory game of preconceived 
formulas and joins those opinions that are sup- 
ported by an evaluation of the purpose of the rules. 

In the last two decades, conflict of laws has 
become an object of profound research in this 
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country, thanks to a number of eminent scholars. 
The need for monographic detail work in every 
single part of the matter has not yet been satis- 
fied to any considerable extent. Mr. Hancock's 
book should serve as an ice-breaker, encouraging 
other young lawyers to follow. 

Ernst Rabel 

Torts in the Conflict of Laws, by Moffatt Hancock, 
Assistant Professor of Law, University of Toronto. 
Foreword by Hessel E. Yntema. University of 
Michigan Press (Michigan Legal Studies). Chi- 
cago: Callaghan & Co., 1942. Pp. lviii + 288. 
$3.00. 

ENCYCLOPEDIC SURVEY- 
PART II 

THE second part of the Encyclofedic Survey 
of the University of Michigan contains an 
amazing collection of historical sketches of the 
less publicized segments of the University. It 
provides a thorough account of the development 
of University offices, organizations, bureaus and 
alumni organizations. It is a well-written survey 
of the growth of the strictly service subdivisions 
of the institution. 

Many of the functions now performed by 
separate University offices or bureaus began, of 
course, as casual functions of the president or 
faculties. The University Senate and Council 
had their beginnings in the separation of the 
professional faculties from the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts. The separa- 
tion of the faculties gave birth to a diversity of 
points of view which could be integrated only by 
the formation of an all-University body such as 
were the Senate and later the Council. The 
Office of the Registrar with its present specialized 
divisions is a development and proliferation of 
the function once performed largely by President 
Angell. Later the function of admitting students 
was fused with the office of secretary of the Lit- 
erary faculty. Finally, of course, it was essential 
to establish a separate University office to care 
for the many activities which are now assigned to 
the Registrar. 

The history of the Business Office and of the 
offices of Dean of Students and Dean of Women 
provide interesting reading about the accumula- 
tion of problems which are administered in these 
divisions. The University budget for 1854—55 
scarcely exceeded $23,000. An expansion of over 



three hundred times this early budget gives some 
concrete impression of the University develop- 
ment in about a century. 

It is impossible to summarize or evaluate in 
this short review all the special offices included 
in this volume. Outstanding in the services which 
have been rendered by the University is the con- 
tribution of the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club. 
This association of high school and college teach- 
ers became so helpful to secondary schools and 
colleges that from its friendly soil grew the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The University Health Service was at 
first an innovation in control of student health 
and should be cited as one of the more interesting 
of the services which are now part of the Uni- 
versity organization. Many other offices in- 
cluded as part of University services have been 
established relatively recently and show a brief 
history as compared with those which were part 
of the early organization. 

The fortunes of the infant alumni organiza- 
tion and its publications are instructive of the 
difficulties encountered when the mere fact of 
being an alumnus was a novelty. The whole 
series on alumni and alumnae activities, as well 
as the respective organizations which have de- 
veloped, is interesting, but shows a similarity of 
style which detracts a little from their successive 
readability. 

One of the most entertaining sections for this 
reviewer was that describing the history of the 
Research Club. The uphill struggle for recogni- 
tion of scholarly and research qualifications seems 
very strange at the present time. Such qualifica- 
tions are now an accepted part of the basis for 
appointment and promotion; but in the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century the Regents tabled 
for years a resolution of the Research Club for 
the establishment of a Graduate School. To the 
Research Club should go the gratitude of us all 
in bringing about recognition of research ability 
and in giving the initial impetus to graduate 
work at Michigan. 

The volume contains over fifty separate 
articles. Fifty articles by a number of different 
authors must present a series of uneven worth. 
Some articles are written very well, while others 
seem more a compilation of historical fact. Un- 
even though it may be, this cannot detract from 
the value of this volume as an unrivaled source 
of reference on the development of the University 
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in the fields of organization, services and alumni. 

L. S. Woodburne 

T/u University of Michigan— An Encyclofedic Survey, 
Volume II — Organization, Service*, Alumni. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Pre**, 194a. Pp- 
xi + 191. Illustrated by two collotype reproduc- 
tions. $1.50. 

THE FRENCH DRAMA IN AMERICA 

DR. Waldo's penetrating and informative 
study, published under the auspices of the 
Institut francais de Washington one year after 
the author's untimely death, represents the cul- 
mination of a ten-year period of sustained and 
painstaking research, including extensive travel 
to investigate primary sources. The magnitude 
of the task is indicated in the Introduction which 
states a twofold purpose, namely: 1. To what 
extent French drama was present in America 
during the eighteenth century. 2. To what de- 
gree it influenced American drama during the 
same period. 

The author devotes his first chapter to his- 
torical material — the influence of the various 
migrations of French settlers, pioneers, Hugue- 
nots and political exiles to America in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. This brief 
survey stresses the considerable prestige and in- 
fluence of the French tradition in America, 
especially during the last fifteen years of the 
eighteenth century. Hence, an audience recep- 
tive to French drama existed at the time. 

Of special interest to students of French 
Canadian literature is the discussion of the 
French drama in Canada. Since the author 
cannot point out any perceptible influence of 
either pioneer culture upon the other, the ma- 
terial of Chapter II does not implement his 
thesis directly. Yet this record of dramatic ac- 
tivity in Canada compensates in part for the 
singular neglect of the eighteenth century on 
the part of both French and Canadian literary 
historians. It is a well established fact that the 
capital of New France was a center of intellec- 
tual activity during the French regime and even 
after the cession of Canada to England. One 
of the most interesting items of this chapter is 
the author's account of the earliest known piece 
of French dramatic composition in North Amer- 
ica: Marc Lescarbot's masque Le Theatre de 
Neptune, written and produced at Port Royal, 
Acadia, in 1 606. 

Beginning with Chapter III, Dr. Waldo dis- 



cusses a number of adaptations and translations 
of French dramas presented in the United States, 
particularly during the last decade of the cen- 
tury. Reserving his copious statistical data for 
the appendices, he compares original versions 
with adaptations. We learn that the American 
public manifested a marked predilection for sen- 
timental themes, action unimpeded by long ti- 
rades and, especially, happy endings. In a so- 
ciety imbued with the Puritan tradition, plays 
containing a moral purpose were assured a 
responsive audience. 

In Chapter IV, which deals with English 
adaptations of French plays, Dr. Waldo traces 
the indirect influences of the French drama as 
it came from London to the colonies and later 
the United States through a thorough and pains- 
taking perusal of the public prints of that period. 
More completely than in the previous analysis, 
this part of the thesis confirms the wide diffusion 
of every school of French dramatic art in 
America. Mention is made of practically every 
important French dramatist of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries together with a con- 
siderable number of lesser figures. 

As for the second aim of the thesis, by impli- 
cation, rather than by specific examples and 
demonstration, the author fulfills the promise 
of his Introduction. We do not know definitely 
whether French dramatic art, technique and 
theory left their imprint upon writers of origi- 
nal American plays. We may assume, how- 
ever, that such a wide diffusion of an art which 
reaches all classes of society could not fail to 
exercise a strong influence. A freedom-loving 
and democratic people would certainly feel the 
impact of the ideas of a Beaumarchais. 

Because of the paucity of data on the French 
drama in New Orleans, Dr. Waldo was unable 
to develop his record completely. His final chap- 
ter demonstrates the presence in America of a 
receptive audience for French plays presented 
in the original version. An interesting account 
of the activities of French theatrical troupes, 
especially in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Charleston, concludes this well-documented and 
readable history. 

Students and scholars will be grateful to the 
Institut for its publication of this useful and 
highly interesting contribution to the history of 
the drama in France and North America. In 
these melancholy days of almost total eclipse of 
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French influence throughout the world, it is 
comforting to be reminded once again of the 
beneficent contribution of French culture to the 
Western world. Antoine J. Jobin 

The French Drama in America, by Lewis P. Waldo 
(A.B.'i8, A.M.'37, PhJXVo). Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 194a. Pp. xviii + 269. Illus. $3 50. 

THE BOND BETWEEN US 

A GAIN Dr. Loomis has written a remarkable 
XJLbook. His first, Consultation Room, was so 
popular as to be a best-seller. It would seem that 
this volume would be equally popular. 

It is in no sense an autobiography, just enough 
of the author's interesting life being given to ex- 
plain the why and wherefore of the incidents 
taken from a busy special practice. 

I know the first book was a great success be- 
cause of the many letters I received about the 
book from friends and former patients who were 
prompted to write me from the far too flattering 
remarks the author made regarding his former 
professor and clinic chief. Very few, if any, of 
my former assistants at the University of Mich- 
igan could write as can Dr. Loomis. That is a 
distinct gift. As I said in my review of Con- 
sultation Roonty the incidents he describes are 
common enough in the professional lives of ob- 
stetricians and gynecologists. Loomis apparently 
has the imagination to see behind the routine of 
everyday cases and set them forth in another 
dimension. This is done skilfully and without 
exaggeration, but with the result that the lessons 
of each case are indelibly impressed on the mind 
of the reader. For example, Chapter XV gives 
in detail the rather heartbreaking account of a 
pregnancy in an eleven-year-old child absolutely 
ignorant of her condition. The whole affair is 
handled in a masterly fashion, although it leaves 
you wondering what the outcome will be. 

And so the book goes on with episode after 
episode, each one only too familiar to the ob- 
stetrician. Such cases have been seen but never 
"written up" as they have been by Dr. Loomis. 
Therein lies the charm of this second volume 
which is interesting and fascinating in the ex- 
treme and can be heartily recommended. 

Reuben Peterson 

The Bond Between Us, by Frederic Loomis (A.B.'o9, 
M.D.'ia). New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 
Pp. 267. $2-50. 



A HISTORY OF JEWISH THOUGHT 

THE Odyssey of a Faith is a story of Jewish 
life in fifteen episodes prepared to acquaint 
the average reader with Israel's long historical 
effort at "synthetic" adjustment. The book be- 
gins with "Nomad Turns Farmer" in Samuel's 
time and closes with "Zionism" or the present 
day in Palestine. 

The relations of Jews to Babylonians, Greeks 
and Romans are depicted with power and grace. 
The story of Jews in Spain, Poland, Germany 
and other European nations is told in the chap- 
ters "False Messiahs," "The Saint of Podolia" 
and "The Ghetto and Facing a New Day." In 
these such basic themes as assimilation versus cul- 
tural pluralism, the relation of Church and State 
and the relative merits of written and oral law 
are sketched against moving events and centuries 
which only a scholar can appraise. In true He- 
brew manner, the author teaches his philosophy 
by events, not syllogisms. 

Facile references to the New Testament, to 
Jesus and to Paul and a frank consideration of 
the dilemma of the mother people during the 
early Christian period make graphic the success- 
ful struggle of the Jews for continuity. Christian 
readers will enjoy the careful work of the author 
in confronting such questions as: What spiritual 
responsibility do Jews have to non-Jews? The 
author discusses the changing view of God, the 
question of converts from the Gentile world, 
losses to Christianity, residence in Mohammedan 
lands and difficulties arising from the Bible being 
at once a literature and a history sacred alike to 
Jews, Christians and Mohammedans. "Judaism 
in crisis," says Rabbi Heller, "early learned to 
analyze with utmost discrimination every one of 
the programs presented before making a final 
synthesis of the most valuable elements contained 
in each." 

Great characters play their parts in these epi- 
sodes. For example, in the Middle Ages, Thomas 
Aquinas, the central Catholic theologian who 
reconciled Aristotle with Christian teaching, is 
on the stage with Maimonides, who reconciled 
Mosaic teaching with Aristotelian philosophy. 

The economic issues of money, trade, labor, 
employment, ownership, interest and debt, and 
the humanizing demands of the Talmud, are 
discussed. The laws of health, eating, civil and 
political responsibility, though tough problems for 
the minority people in history, break upon the 
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reader with freshness, and we realize that the 
questions of an evolving religion amid a chang- 
ing home life within other nations, of distinct 
cultures, have been stupendous. How this stal- 
wart faithful people (today perhaps but 16,000,- 
OOO in the entire world) have achieved their 
characteristics and held steadily to lofty theism is 
inspiring. In spite of infidelity within many of 
its families more than matched by cruelty and 
injustice among the dominating Gentiles, these 
devotees have lived as citizens in a hundred non- 
Jewish nations without losing their faith. 

Wisely the author says in the episode on a New 
Day, "As the philosophy of Hegel became 
eclipsed by the pragmatism of William James 
and John Dewey, the sponsors of reform began 
to realize that ideas, attitudes and feelings if 
they are to be shared with and conveyed to others 
necessitate signs and visible tokens" (pp. 194- 
195). 

Appearing just now when the Near East once 
more is trembling beneath the armies of con- 
quest, The Odyssey of a Faith should become 
for Christian and Jew alike the re-enactment of 
that divine drama which has given us the Deca- 
logue, set our dominant patterns of belief, 
schooled us in reverence for the creative God and 
caused religious loyalty to dwell at the heart of 
our Western culture. 

This work, though all too brief to be called a 
history, will both endure the scrutiny of scholars 
and satisfy those who seek a popular story of the 
Jews. 

Edward W. Blakeman 

The Odyssey of a Faith by Bernard Heller (Ph.D.' 32). 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. xvii + 
277. $2.50. 

NOVEL OF A PARISH PRIEST 

BARBARA FRANCES FLEURY'S first 
published novel, Faith the Root, is an un- 
pretentious story exemplifying, in the full-length 
portrait of a devout Catholic priest, the title- 
page quotation 

Faith the root whence only can arise 
The graces of a life that wins the skies. 

The central purpose of the author — the de- 
tailed portrayal of wise, humble, saintly Father 
Germain — has been substantially realized. We 



see "Father Jerry" fishing in the St. Claire River 
with the embittered hunchback Joe, or kneeling 
at the confessional of St. Anne's, or conversing 
with his friend and neighbor the Reverend John 
Schultz of the Lutheran Church, or playing 
pinochle at the rectory with the butcher, the 
banker and the editor, or back at the river shout- 
ing through a megaphone his characteristic 
"'Alio! 'Alio! 'Alio!" to the Great Lakes 
freighters with local sailors aboard. And gradu- 
ally Father Jerry emerges as a three-dimensional 
personality, moderately eccentric, quietly humor- 
ous, tolerant, capable, deeply religious. 

Two threads of mild suspense help to sustain 
the narrative through its thirteen unhurried chap- 
ters: the priest's deep yearning to go back to his 
boyhood home in Brittany, and the several par- 
ish "cases" on the calendar — particularly a 
tangled problem of a Protestant-Catholic mar- 
riage and a melodramatic mystery involving a 
penitent bootlegger who had committed murder. 
As for Father Jerry's nostalgic hunger for his 
homeland, la Belle France, that return was not 
to be; his sudden death, following a stroke suf- 
fered the final Sunday of his ministry, prevented. 
The several "cases," on the other hand, were all 
happily resolved, thanks to the tact and vigorous 
decision of Father Jerry — and to the author's 
liberal reliance on the long arm of coincidence. 

It should perhaps be added that the story un- 
folds slowly and that there are dull stretches. 
Somehow, despite the affectionate knowledge and 
the warmth of feeling brought to bear in depict- 
ing this lovable priest, the narrative rarely attains 
a thorough persuasive or absorbing interest. Part 
of the fault may lie with the present reviewer, 
who may be asking for story values where char- 
acter values should suffice. But some of the fault 
would appear to result from the author's imposing 
upon the simple pattern of Father Jerry's life a 
plot of almost lurid proportions, with a too easily 
arranged series of happy endings. 

Carlton F. Wells 

Faith the Root by Barbara Frances Fleury (A.B.L.S. 
•30). New York: E. P. Ehitton and Co., Inc., 
194.2. Pp. 251. $2.50. 

THAT IMMORTAL GARLAND 

THAT Immortal Garland is the title Mr. 
Bertrand Harris Bronson has given to an 
anthology which has been published for the bene- 
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fit of the British War Relief Association of 
Northern California. It is a collection of poems 
illustrating the strength and nobility of British 
patriotism through the centuries. There are 
given here the great war poems of Laurence 
Minot and Campbell and Burns, and the magni- 
ficent speech Shakespeare gives Henry V on the 
eve of the battle of Saint Crispian's. There arc 
also poems in praise of English life and of the 
countryside. The whole collection represents the 
great qualities that have been striven for and at- 
tained, the "immortal garland" — the phrase is 
from a passage in Milton: 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloister'd vertuc, 
unexercis'd and unbreath'd, that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where 
that immortall garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat. 

And it is also Milton's lines that explain the 
spirit in which this anthology has been made : 

Oh how comely it is and how reviving 
To the Spirits of just men long opprest! 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the Earth, th' oppressour, 

The brute and boist'rous force of violent men 

Hardy and industrious to support 

Tyrranic power, but raging to pursue 

The righteous and all such as honour Truth. 

John Arthos 

That Immortal Garland, edited by Bertrand Harris 
Branson (A.B.'ai). Published by the authority 
and for the benefit of the British War Relief As- 
sociation of Northern California. Berkeley, Calif.: 
James J. Gillick & Co., Inc., 194.1. Pp. xv + 394- 
$5.00. 

"COMMIT NOT TO MY YOUTH" 

HARRIET BALL in her first novel, Each 
Alone, tells the story of how the Victor 
family came to celebrate the fiftieth wedding an- 
niversary of Winship and Eugenia Victor. The 
celebration falls on the week end in September, 
1939, during which Great Britain and France 
declared war on Germany. Events and conversa- 
tions during that week end are related to World 
War I by references which the family make to 
Alexander Victor, Winship's youngest son, who 
was killed in the first World War, and by the 
return of Stephen Victor, Winship's second son, 
the family outcast, with whom Benjamin Vic- 



tor's wife, (Catherine, had run away for a six- 
month period after he had enlisted in that war. 

Miss Ball has chosen the difficult narrative 
problem of limiting her book to three days (299 
pages) during which sixteen characters delib- 
erately, although at times reluctantly, remember 
and try to face the problems which have made 
the Victors extraordinary people. The immi- 
nence of World War II is present throughout 
the book. It is in the minds of all the characters, 
but particularly in the minds of Winship's grand- 
children. This nervous tension, and the strain 
which is inevitable when sensitive people are em- 
barrassed and hurt by having to meet the family 
skeleton, carry the novel to an unforgettable 
climax. 

Although the tension is never completely 
broken, it is relieved and saved from developing 
brittleness by the author's fine use of humor. 
None of her characters, unless it be the cook's 
daughter, Lily Lou Cuddy, "whose simple mind 
is never deflected by any exigency of the mo- 
ment," fails to add some humorous relief to the 
house party of ten guests, crowded into a home 
normally occupied by the family of six. 

Although the humor is sometimes barbed and 
sharp, most of it may be called gay. The humor- 
ous situations are developed largely around 
Augustus Victor, Winship's seventy-one-year- 
old brother who upon arriving in the Michigan 
town from Texas, at once chooses his grand- 
niece, sixteen-year-old Holly, Benjamin's daugh- 
ter, as his favorite. The family knows he has 
been in the Texas oil business. From the ex- 
pensive gifts which he has sent at times, they as- 
sume him to be a very rich man, possibly even a 
millionaire, and consequently they all kowtow 
to him. Actually, he has spent his life having as 
good a time as he can wherever he can. His 
laugh is a robust belly laugh. His approach "is 
like a cloudburst, drenching you with impersonal 
good nature." He has borrowed the money to 
fly to the reunion, to confound his relatives. He 
knows he is having his last fling so he "puts it 
over" in one last grand splurge. Holly alone he 
makes his confidant because he recognizes in her 
the same unconvcntionality which has set him 
apart from his family. He unwittingly reveals 
to her her mother's escapade, and recognizes too 
late that she has never been told. ("Blast my 
eyes! he thought. The tobacco was sour in his 
mouth, and he held his pipe in one hand and 
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yanked off his hat with the other, looked into 
it, and stuck it back on again. Any soused old 
jackass would have known better.") In trying 
to make amends, he completely wins Holly's 
confidence because he treats her not as a child 
but as an adult. 

Of all the characterizations, Holly's is most 
complete. She is "the sort of girl every senti- 
mental man thinks he would like to have for a 
daughter." She "has bright red-blonde hair 
either worn in pleasant disarray or harnessed in 
some outlandish coiffure of her own devising, 
depending on whether she is rushing after some 
transient excitement, or dramatizing herself." 
"She is spirited, ebullient, self-absorbed — fla- 
grantly romantic over a good solid core of skep- 
ticism." "There is no maliciousness in her nature 
— she hasn't time for it." At the end of the 
book, Holly has almost come of age. She has 
been hurt, she has suddenly felt the cruelty which 
can be inflicted upon her even by those who have 
loved her most. In her ability to take the blow, 
in her decision to face life, to meet it, she is a 
symbol of youth and especially of youth today, 
who, perhaps grimly, but nevertheless valiantly 
assumes the problems which must be solved. 

Miss Ball's first novel is marked by economy of 
structure, sharply etched characters, and the kind 
of talk one not only expects from her characters 
but the kind one somehow continues to remem- 
ber. 

E. A. Walter 

Each Alone by Harriet Ball (grad.»3 9 -'4i)- New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. viii + *99- *»-50. 

1 

WINDWARD PASSAGE 

A NOVEL of romantic adventure, Wind- 
ward Passage is typical of its genre. The 
protagonists of love and violence are Henry 
Morgan, buccaneer, and the Lady Judith Lacy, 
destined bride of Sir Thomas Modyford, gov- 
ernor of Jamaica. The scene is the Caribbean — 
Barbados, Jamaica, Panama — and, later on, the 
licentious court of Charles II. The time is about 
1670. Much of the action turns upon the ma- 
chinations of Ralph Brokenrood, Morgan's quar- 
termaster, a freebooter with the face of a saint 
and the heart of a devil. 

The Lady Judith, passionate, imperious, un- 
scrupulous, is captured by Morgan on her voyage 



from England to Jamaica: she sets the pirate's 
body and his soul on fire. At the incitation of 
Brokenrood and Judith herself, Morgan de- 
mands a whole armada as the price of her ran- 
som. Modyford outfits the ships less for love 
than for glory; and Morgan, with a great com- 
pany of freebooters, attempts the seizure of 
Panama from the Spaniards. Judith has secretly 
pledged herself as the reward of his venture ; but 
at the successful conclusion of his hard and heroic 
exploit Morgan returns to find himself victimized 
by intrigue, frustrated in love and facing the 
prospect of being hanged in Tyburn. But Charles 
II, wily and witty, substitutes knighthood for 
death, and Morgan returns to Jamaica as lieu- 
tenant governor, where he is avenged upon both 
Modyford and Judith. 

The formula for a romance of piracy demands 
a succession of scenes of violence forwarded by 
tempestuous passions of love and hatred. Mr. 
Cochran is a professional writer of dramatic 
adventure; he possesses all of the "know how." 
The tale is loosely framed in a historical setting, 
in which Esquemeling's Buccaneers of America 
is skilfully adapted to the exigencies of romantic 
passion. The conflict and suspense begin with 
the opening episode and are sustained to the end ; 
all the plants are in exactly the right spots; and 
the improbabilities are brought off one by one by 
the expert craftsmanship of the dialog and gen- 
eral style. The whole is raw, strong stuff, not 
recommended for adolescents, critical highbrows 
or anemic women: 

Her teeth bit savagely into his fleshy underlip . . . 
then slowly eased their hold. Both tasted blood. The 
fierceness of his kiss set her temples pounding, and 
the room swam. The last of her will to fight him 
ebbed out of her. She went limp in his arms. 

Of the effectiveness of a novel in this genre 
no literary canon can be the criterion: the sole 
test is whether it provides a willingly uncritical 
reader with an evening or two of exciting escape 
from humdrum. Such a reader will find in 
Windward Passage romantic history and blood 
and rapine and mad passion in competent abun- 
dance. 

Andrew J. Green 

Windward Passage, by Hamilton Cochran (A.B.'n). 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mcrrill Company, 1942. 
?p. 313. $1.50. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE FACULTY 

Among the books, pamphlets and monographs 
recently published by the members of the Uni- 
versity faculty and staff are the following: 
Bacon, Marvin A., Research Associate, Bureau 

of Government, Income as an Index of the 

Fiscal Capacity oj Michigan Counties. 

Michigan Governmental Studies, No. 8. 

Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 

1942. 

Bailey, Reeve M., Geographic Variation in 
Mesogonistius Chaetodon (Baird), With 
Description of a New Subspecies from 
Georgia and Florida. Occasional Papers of 
the Museum of Zoology, No. 454. Decem- 
ber II, 1941. 

Brodkorb, Pierce, Assistant Curator of Birds, 
Museum of Zoology, A Race of Wood- 
hewer from the Alto Parana. Occasional 
Papers of the Museum of Zoology, No. 
453. December 1 1, 1941. 

Ford, Robert S., Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Director of the Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, and Waxman, Albert, Financing 
Government in Michigan. Michigan Gov- 
ernmental Studies, No. 9, 1942. 

Ford, Robert S., and Goodrich, Kenneth, State 
Supervision of Local Borrowing. Michigan 
Pamphlets No. 15. Bureau of Government, 
1942. 

Gault, Edgar H., Professor of Marketing, and 
Goodman, Charles S., The Control of Cus- 
tomer Returns. Michigan Business Studies, 
Vol. X, No. 1. 1942. 



Hann, Harry W., Assistant Professor of Zoology, 
An Introduction to Ornithology. Ann 
Arbor: 1942. 

Rogers, J. Speed, Honorary Associate Curator 
of Diptera, Museum of Zoology, The 
Crane Flies (Tipulidae) of the George 
Reservey Michigan. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, April 7, 1942. 

Striedieck, Werner, Instructor in German, Edi- 
tor, German Science Readings. New York: 
Crofts & Co. 1942. 

Stuart, L. C, Instructor in Zoology and Re- 
search Associate in the Museum of Zoology 
and the Laboratory of Vertebrate Genetics, 
Studies of Neotropical Colubrinae. VIII. A 
Revision of the Genus Dryadophis Stuart, 
1939. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, March 19, 1941. 

Stuart, L. C, Descriptions of Two New Species 
of Plectrohyla Brocchi With Comments on 
Several Forms of Tadpoles. Occasional 
Papers of the Museum of Zoology, No. 
455. January 5, 1942. 

Thorpe, Clarence D., Professor of English and 
Teacher's Certificate Counselor, Editor, 
Preparation for College English. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1942. 

Worrell, William H., Professor of Semitics, 
Editor, Coptic Texts in the University of 
Michigan Collection. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1942. 

Selections from The American Crisis by Thomas 
Paine. Ann Arbor: The William L. Clem- 
ents Library. MCMXLII. 
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THE BRITISH LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

WILLIAM B. W1LLCOX 

MAPS IN A CHANGING WORLD 
CHARLES M. DAVIS 

THE ARMOR OF HONEST THOUGHT 
ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 

POETRY AS PRIMITIVE LANGUAGE 

JOHN CROWE RANSOM 

SOUTH TO ENGLAND 
EUGENE B. POWER 

LATIN AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 

WILLIAM H. HOBBS 

GALILEO GALILEI 

ROY WOOD SELLARS 

THE FALSE DILEMMA IN EDUCATION 
ROBERT C. ANGELL 

A MICHIGAN TRAVELER VIEWS NEW ZEALAND 

LEWIS B. KELLUM 

THE HORACE H. RACKHAM EDUCATIONAL MEMORIAL 

C. S. YOAKUM 

J. G. FICHTE AS A FORERUNNER OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM 

JOHN W. EATON 



The Alumni Association of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Price 40 Cents 



John Mix Stanley and His 
Indian Paintings 



hen it was not as easy to record anything and every- 



yy thing with the camera as it is now, artists used to accom- 
pany exploring expeditions in our Far West. John Mix Stanley 
did this, and developed so great an interest in the American 
Indian that he spent many years painting the portraits of 
those that he met in the West and in Washington, and in 
depicting scenes of Indian life. For this he acquired great re- 
pute} his paintings were widely exhibited and reproduced. In 
his last years he was a highly respected citizen of Detroit. Dur- 
ing the summer — probably in July — the University of Michi- 
gan Press will publish a book about him and his Indian paintings, 
illustrated with half-tone reproductions of twenty-six of them 
and one in full color. The book is tastefully designed and will 
be a choice item for students of the history of paintings in the 
United States and for collectors of Americana. The edition is a 
limited one. Orders will be accepted in advance of publication. 



By W. Vernon Kinietz 




Price, postpaid in the U.S.A. 



$5.00 



The University of Michigan Press 



311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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